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PREFACE. 


Over  twenty-five  years  ago  the  first  edition  of  Kidd's  Vocal  Cult- 
ure and  Elocution  was  published.  In  some  respects  it  differed 
from  all  other  books  on  the  subject.  It  ignored  some  principles 
which  were  generally  regarded  as  well  established,  and  rejected 
precepts  and  rules  the  reliability  of  which  had  seldom  been  ques- 
tioned. Notwithstanding  the  objections  made  to  it  on  these  grounds, 
together  with  all  the  opposing  influences  against  which  it  had  to 
contend,  it  was  favorably  received  from  the  first.  The  number  of 
copies  sold,  and  the  number  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges 
into  which  it  had  been  introduced,  year  after  year,  rapidly  in- 
creased. It  still  retains  its  popularity,  and  continues  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  practical  books  on  the  subject;  but  I 
believe  that  the  New  Elocution  will  prove  to  be,  in  most,  if  not 
in  all,  respects,  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  teachers  and 
students  of  Elocution,  than  the  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution.  The 
new  book  contains  much  new  and  important  matter;  fuller  informa- 
tion on  essential  points;  a  greater  number  of  valuable  exercises; 
and  of  new  and  appropriate  examples  for  the  illustration  and  ex- 
emplification  of  the  rules  and  principles  presented. 

The  examples  for  elementary  practice,  and  the  descriptive,  sena- 
torial, dramatic,  and  other  pieces  have  been  selected  with  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  information  they  contain,  the  purity  of  the 
sentiments  expressed,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Taken  collectively,  they  make  a  large  and 
choice  variety  well  suited  to  illustrate  every  form  of  thought, 
every  kind  of  sentiment,  emotion,  or  passion,  and  every  style  of 
composition  and  delivery. 

In  the  exercises  on  the  elementary  sounds,  the  words  containing 
the  sounds — to  which  the  attention  is  specially  directed — are  gener- 
ally so  placed  in  the  examples  that  they,  and  the  whole  passage, 

can  easily  be  given  with  proper  emphasis  and  correct  expression. 
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iv  PREFACE. 

Most  persons  can  remember  both  the  words,  meaning,  and  senti- 
ment of  a  short,  pointed  poetic  passage  better  than  they  can  re- 
member a  passage  of  the  same  length  of  prose.  This  fact  has  led 
me  to  place  in  the  Elementary  Exercises  a  great  many  poetic 
passages,  which  contain  gems  of  thought  or  sentiment  expressed 
in  choice  and  simple  words. 

It  has  been  my  aim,  to  produce  a  book  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  acquirement  of  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  taught 
in  Elocutionary  Art,  and  that  shall  contain  nothing  in  the  way  of 
instruction  but  what  I  know  to  be  true,  important,  and  practical. 

An  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  as  a  teacher  of  reading 

and  speaking  has  left  me  without  any  faith  in  pretentious,  scientific 

nomenclature,  fanciful  theories,   and  impractical   rules  as   aids   to 

the  student  of  Elocution.    I  have,  therefore,  endeavored,  in  the  New 

Elocution,  to  avoid  all  needless  explanation,  all  nice  and  confusing 

distinctions,  all  loose   and  vague  directions,   and   all  unnecessary 

rules. 

Kobeet  Kidd. 
Cincinnati,  Jwn,  /,  1883. 
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ELOCUTION. 


Elocution  is  the  art  of  managing  the  voice,  countenance, 
and  gesture  in  speaking,  so  as  to  express  the  thought,  senti- 
ment, or  emotion  intended  to  be  expressed,  distinctly,  and 
in  the  most  pleasing,  appropriate,  and  effective  manner. 

The  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  or 
speaker  to  bring  out  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  discourse  in 
a  pleasing  and  impressive  manner  are: 

First, — A  full  and  correct  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  the  sentiment  of  the  language 
spoken. 

Second. — A  clear,  full,  flexible,  and  resonant  voice  of 
more  than  ordinary  compass. 

Third.— A  distinct  articulation  and  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Fourth. — The  speaker  should  have  such  a  control  of  his 
voice  as  to  be  able  to  vary  its  modulations  in  pitch,  force, 
stress,  quantity,  and  quality  at  pleasure.  He  will  then  be 
able  readily  to  give  those  tones  and  modulations  that  are 
most  appropriate  to  the  natural  expression  of  the  thought 
or  feeling. 

Fifth. — In  recitation  or  declamation  he  must  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  deliver  it  as  if  ex- 
pressing his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

Sixth. — He  must  be  able  to  adapt  his  manner  of  delivery 
to  the  kind  of  piece  or  the  subject,  and   to  the  character 

(15) 
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and  spirit  of  his  discourse,  and,  when  necessary,  to  rapidly 
change  his  tone,  position,  action  and  facial  expression. 

Seventh. — A  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  is  the  most  essential  condition  of  good  artic- 
ulation. 

This  course  of  instruction  will,  therefore,  commence  with 
information  concerning  the  elementary  sounds,  and  with 
simple,  practical  exercises  on  words  and  upon  such  short 
passages  as  are  best  calculated  not  only  to  give  the  student 
the  necessary  knowledge  concerning  these  sounds,  but  also 
to  strengthen  his  voice,  improve  its  quality,  increase  its  com- 
pass, resonance,  and  flexibility,  and  to  give  him,  from  the 
first,  practical  exercises  in  emphasis  and  expression,  and 
clear  ideas  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend. 

Elementary  Sounds. 

The  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language  are 
classified  under  three  great  divisions:  First,  the  Vocals; 
Second,  the  Subvocals;    Third,  the  Aspirates. 

Vocals. 

The  vocal  sounds  form  the  basis  of  the  English  language, 
and  should  therefore  be  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  speak 
it.  The  vocals  are  divided  into  Monothongs  and  Diph- 
thongs. Monothongs  have  the  same  sound  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close.  Diphthongs  begin  with  one  sound 
and  end  with  another. 

Monothongs  are  also  divided  into  the  single  open  vocals 
and  the  short  vocals.  When  an  open  vocal  unites  in  a 
syllable  with  a  subvocal,  neither  of  the  elements  retains  ex- 
actly the  same  sound  it  has  when  given  separately. 

An  open  vowel  admits  of  greater  quantity  and  more 
musical  expression  before  a  subvocal  than  before  an  aspirate. 
No  vowel  has  the  fullness  and  melody,  when  united  with  an 
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aspirate,  that  it  has  when  united  with  a  subvocal  or  when 
given  alone. 

When  a  short  vowel  is  united  with  an  explodent  aspirate 
sound,  it  is  slightly  changed  from  the  one  it  has  when 
united  with  a  subvocal  sound. 

The  shades  of  difference  between  some  of  the  vowels  are 
so  very  slight  that  only  a  practiced  ear  can  perceive  them. 

CHART  OF   THE   ELEMENTARY   SOUNDS. 
Single  Open  Vowel  Sounds  or  Monothongs. 


1. 

e, 

as 

heard  in 

me,  eve,  thee,  free,  etc. 

2. 

a, 

« 

ale,  may,  they,  pay. 

3. 

a, 

as 

heard  before  r, 

in  care,  there,  air,  pear. 

4. 

a, 

in 

arm,  bar,  hard,  ma. 

5. 

aw, 

u 

law,  awe,  jaw,  saw. 

6. 

o, 

u 

no,  woe,  own,  home. 

7. 

oo, 

u 

ooze,  fool,  moon,  room. 

Intermediate  Vowels. 

8.  a,         as  in  flash,  hast,  crash. 

9.  ou,       ""      thought,  brought. 
au,         "      caught,  taught. 

Short  Vocals. 

10.  i,  as  in  it,  will,  live,  give,  pit. 

11.  e,  "  let,  debt,  end,  deck,  pet. 

12.  e,  "  err,  verse,  serve,  sir,  fir. 

13.  a,  "  sad,  mat,  bad,  cap. 

14.  o,  "  on,  rob,  log,  dog,  cot. 

15.  u,  "  up,  cut,  duck,  but,  sup. 

16.  OO,  "  foot,  soot;  book,  root. 

Diphthongs,  or  Double  Vowels. 

17.  i,  as  in  die,  sky,  try,  fie,  lie. 

18.  oi,  "      coil,  joy,  boy,  oil. 

19.  ow,       "       now,  vow,  owl,  proud. 

20.  u,  "      few,  new,  due,  view. 
■    K.N.E.— 2. 
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SUBVOCAUS. 

Correlative*. 

21.  b,    as  in  babe,   web ;    b  stops  with  the  light  sound   of    p. 

t. 

k. 
ch. 

f. 
th. 

s. 
sh. 


22.  d, 

23.  fif, 

24.  j, 

25.  v, 

26.  th, 

27.  z, 

28.  zh, 


u 
It 
u 
u 
It 
u 
« 


29.  n, 

30.  m, 

31.  ng, 


dead,  had,  bed; 
gag,  dog,  wag; 
wedge,  badge,  judge ;  " 
valve,  wave,  live;      " 
thee,  thou,  breathe  ;    " 
zeal,  ooze,  size;  " 

pleasure,  azure,  measure ; 

Nasals. 


as  in  nun,  one,  on,  moon. 


u 


a 


« 


maim,  home,  me,  come, 
bring,  thing,  singing,  sting. 


Liquids. 

32.  1,  as  in  hill,  shall,  well,  all. 

33.  r,  (the  hard  or  trill  sound),  as  in  rise,  drum,  roar. 

34.  r,  (the  soft  sound)  at  the  end  of  the  word,  as  in  roar,  fear. 


35.  W, 

36.  y, 


it 


37.  p, 

as  in 

38.  t, 

a 

39.  k, 

u 

40.  ch, 

as  in 

41.  f, 

a 

42.  th, 

u 

43.  8, 

a 

44.  sh, 

a 

45.  h, 

(i 

46.  wh, 

ti 

Coakscents. 

as  in    we,  way,  was,  wit. 
ye,  you,  yet,  yes. 

Aspirates. 

Explodent8. 

pipe,  cap,  rope,  step,  pop. 
it,  met,  spot,  that,  rot. 
back,  thick,  kick,  deck,  neck. 

Continuants. 

as  in    church,  which,  wretch, 
life,  stiff,  laugh,  fife, 
think,  three,  breath,  thing, 
see,  pass,  hiss,  this, 
shame,  wish,  crash,  dash, 
horse,  home,  he,  hence, 
whence,  where,  what,  which. 
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EXERCISES  ON  THE  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

Before  speaking  any  of  the  following  passages,  be  sure 
that  you  understand  their  meaning,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  should  be  expressed.  The  words  marked  in 
italics  contain  the  sounds  to  which  attention  is  to  be 
directed.  Give  the  italicized  word  in  each  passage,  first 
interrogatively,  and  then  affirmatively,  with  a  distinct  utter- 
ance, in  a  conversational  tone,  and  exactly  the  same  way  in 
which  you  ask  or  answer  a  question. 

Illustration. — 1.  Did  you  say  dream?  Answer:  Yes,  I  said 
dream.    2.  Did  you  say  shame  or  blame?    I  said  blame,  not  shame. 

Repeat  these  words  with  gradually  increasing  force,  and 
with  each  repetition  enlarge  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  let  each  word  occupy  more  time  in  its  develop- 
ment ;  be  very  careful  to  avoid  drawling,  mouthing,  affected 
and  artificial  tones.     Be  natural  in  tone  and  manner. 

The  object  of  the  following  exercises  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  obtain  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  and,  give  them  with  ease  and  accuracy  singly  or  in 
any  connection  in  which  they  occur. 

Single  Open  Vowels. 

Element  No.  1. 

1.  To  this  one  standard  make  your  just  appeal, 
Here  lies  the  golden  secret,  learn  to  fed. 

2.  Seems,  Madam?  nay,  it  is  not  seems,  it  is. 

3.  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Nearer  to  thee! 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me; 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Nearer  to  thee. 
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4.  In  the  mid  silence  of  the  voiceless  night, 
When  chased  by  airy  dreams  my  slumbers  flee, 
Whom  in  the  darkness  doth  my  spirit  seek, 

O  God,  but  thee/  O  God,  but  thee! 

5.  She  believes  that  he  is  a  deceiver. 

6.  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mem 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

7.  The  truth  itself  is  not  believed 
By  one  who  often  has  deceived. 

8.  O  thou  who  driest  the  mourner's  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here, 
We  could  not  fly  to  thee! 
9.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  on  Massachusetts, 
she  needs  none. 

10.  Know  thy  own  point,  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness — weakness — Heaven  bestows  on  thee. 

11.  True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 

Element  No.  2. 

1.  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  oi  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state. 

2.  I   am   amazed:  yes,  my  lords,  I   am  amazed  at   His   Grace's 
speech ! 

3.  No  endeavor  is  in  vain;  the  reward  is  in  the  doing, 

And  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain  is  the  rapture  of  pursuing. 

4.  If  fortune,  with  a  smiling  face, 

Strew  roses  on  your  tray, 
WThen  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up? 
To-day,  my  friend,  to-day. 

5.  Here  rest  thee,  then,  till  break  of  day, 
Myself  will  show  thee  on  thy  uxty. 

6.  Whatever  be  thy  fate  to-day, 
Remember,  "This  will  pass  away" 

7.  The  strong-felt  passion  bolts  into  the  face, 
The  mind  untouched;  what  is  it  but  grimace t 

8.  To  assail  a  wounded  man  were  shame, 
And  stranger  is  a  sacred  name. 
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9l  Praise  ye  the  Lord.    The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

10.  No  matter  how  well  the  track  is  laid, 

No  matter  how  strong  the  engine  is  made, 
When  you  find  you  are  running  the  downward  grade. 
Put  down  the  brakes. 

11.  Within  the  curious  chambers  of  the  brain, 

Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain; 
Awake  but  one,  and,  lo!  what  myriads  rise, 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. 

Element  No.  3. 

1.  Then  up  with  our  flag;  let  it  stream  on  the  air. 
Though  our  fathers  are  cold  in  their  graves, 
They  had  hands  that  could  strike, 

They  had  souls  that  could  dare, 

And  their  sons  were  not  made  to  be  slaves. 

2.  I  dare  him  to  his  proofs! 

3.  Through  the  furnace  unshrinking 
Thy  footsteps  I'll  share, 

And  shield  thee  and  save  thee, 
Or  die  with  thee  there. 

4.  And  now  there  breathes  that  haunted  air, 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there; 
With  arms  to  strike  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

5.  Comrade,  enough!  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare. 

6.  The  wisest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  have  occasion  to  forbear, 

And  something  every  day  they  live 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive. 

7.  Wlien  the  wind  is  blowing  fair, 

Any  ship  to  port  may  steer  ; 

Those  that  head  seas  bravely  dare 

Master  fate  and  conquer  fear. 

Element  No.  4. 

1.   Enlarge  the  cavity  of    your  mouth  when  uttering  the  open 
vowels  in  emphasis. 
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2.  When  Freedom  from  her  mountain-height, 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

3.  Charge,  Chester,  charge !  on,  Stanley,  on ! 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

4.  And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 
I  left  them  practicing  the  hundredth  psalm. 

5.  The  player's  power  lies  not  in  tricks,  or  attitude,  or  start, 
Nature's  true  knowledge  is  his  only  art. 

6.  We  are  many  in  one  while  there  glitters  a  star 

In  the  blue  of  the  heavens  above, 
And  tyrants  shall  quail  'mid  their  dungeons  afar. 

Where  they  gaze  on  that  motto  of  love. 
7    If  the  man  that  turnips  cries,  cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
It  is  a  proof  that  he  would  rather  have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 

Element  No.  5. 

1.  Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  ye  may  hear. 

2.  He  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

3.  I  scam  your  proffered  treaty. 

4.  Torn  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn, 
To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures 
O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 

5.  The  steamship   "  Warrior "   was   lost,  with  all  on  board,  near 
Cape  Horn. 

6.  Ha!  laughest  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn f 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain  thy  plume  shall  be  torn/ 

7.  The  Universal  Cause 

Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws. 

Element  No.  6. 

1.  Up  all  who  love  me,  blow  on  blow, 
And  lay  the  rebel  outlaws  low. 

2.  King  Agrippa,  believest   thou    the  prophets?     I  know  that 
thou  belie  vest. 

3.  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  and  old. 
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4  It  was  a  bold,  noble,  and  a  glorious  deed. 

5.  Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know), 
"Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below" 

6.  Hope  humbly,  then,  with  trembling  pinions  soar, 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  and  God  adore. 

7.  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

8.  If  the  demon  of  drink  has  entered  your  soul, 
And  his  power  is  getting  beyond  your  control, 
And  leading  you  on  to  a  terrible  goal, 

Put  down  the  brakes. 

9.  'Mid  pleasure  or  pain,  in  weal  or  in  woe, 
'Tis  a  law  of  our  being,  we  reap  as  we  sow. 

10.  The  noblest  lesson  taught  by  life 
To  every  great,  heroic  soul. 
Who  seeks  to  conquer  in  the  strife, 
Is  self-control. 

Element  No.  7. 

1.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you. 

2.  Go  teach  eternal  wisdom  how  to  rule, 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool 

3.  The  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein. 

4.  Unvail  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb, 

Take  this  new  treasure  to  thy  trust, 
And  give  these  sacred  relics  room 
To  slumber  in  the  silent  dust. 

5.  Oh,  who  could  bear  life's  stormy  doom, 

Did  not  thy  wing  of  love 
Come  brightly  wafting  through  the  tomb, 
Our  peace-branch  from  above. 

6.  Voyager  upon  life's  sea, 

To  yourself  be  true, 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 
Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

7.  Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust, 

All  you  wish  to  do; 
But  if  you  succeed  you  must 
Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

8.  Dare  to  be  right,  dare  to  be  true\ 

You  have  a  work  that  no  other  can  do. 
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Intermediate  Vowels. 

Element  No.  8. 

1.  And  if  ye  dare  to  ask  for  justice,  be  answered  by  the  lash. 

2.  When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  ail  your  thunderbolts; 
Dash  him  to  pieces  1 

Element  No.  9. 

1.  Seize  on  the  thought  ere  yet  its  power  be  past, 
And  bind  in  words  the  fleet  emotion  fast. 

2.  By  a  single  glance  of  thought 

Time's  sealed  years  are  'fore  us  brought. 


Short  Vocals. 

Element  No.  10. 

1.  We  may  try  to  evade  it, 

May  do  what  we  will, 
But  our  acts,  like  our  shadows, 
Will  follow  us  still. 

2.  Six  added  to  fifty  make  fifty-six. 

3.  Where  American  Liberty  raised  its  first  voice, . . .  there  it  still 
lives,  in  the  strength  of   its  manhood,  and  full  of   its  original  spirit. 

4.  For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't; 
And  if  she  won't,  she  won't;  so  there's  an  end  on't. 

5.  The  secret  wouldst  thou  know 

To  fire  the  blood  and  touch  the  heart  at  will, 
Let  thine  own  eyes  with  tears  o'erflow, 

And  thy  voice  quiver  with  convulsive  thrill. 

6.  A  more  unmitigated  villain  never  lived  than   the   pirate  Gibbs. 

7.  Fat  paunches  make  lean  pates;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits. 

8.  Of  all  the  amusements  of  the  mind 

From  logic,  down  to  fishing, 
There  is  not  one  that  you  c'tfti  find 
That  is  as  cheap  as  wishing. 
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9.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand 
and  my  heart  to  this  vote. 

10.  Stick  to  your  aim,  the  mongrel's  hold  will  slip; 
But  crow-bars  only  force  the  bull-dog's  grip. 

11.  Nature  to  all  things  fixed  the  limit  fit, 

And  wisely  curbed  proud  man's  pretending  wit. 

12.  It  is  not  all  in  bringing  up, 

Let  folks  say  what  they  will; 
You  silver  wash  a  pewter  cup 
It  will  be  pewter  still 

Element  No.  11. 

1.  To  this  motto  with  firmness  unceasing  I'll  bend, 
May  he  who  wants  gratitude  e'er  want  a  friend. 

2.  One  rule  I  leave  you  when  I'm  dead: 
Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead. 

3.  Were  I  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  would  never 
lay  down  my  arms!    Never  I  never!  never! 

4.  The  reason  why,  I  can  not  tell, 

But  this  I  know,  and  know  right  welly 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell. 
6.  If  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed, 

What  thenf    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread  t 

6.  This  letter  was  written  by  William  Penn. 

7.  I  said  an  older  soldier,  not  a  better:  Did  I  say  a  better f 

8.  Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide;   and  bend  up 
every  spirit  to  its  full  height. 

9.  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape? 

10.  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

11.  HeWs  haughty  monarch,  that  arch-foe  of  men, 
Might  in  his  bosom  find  a  fouler  den, 
There  to  confine  proud  fiends  that  durst  rebel, 
And  leave  them  pining  for  their  native  hell. 

Element  No.  12. 

1.  The  more  reserved,  the  more  observed. 

2.  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  her  worshipers. 
K.  N.  E.-3. 
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3.  Nothing  is  our  own  till  we  earn  it. 

4.  Learn  to  unlearn  what  you  have  learned  amiss. 

5.  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast. 

6.  The  earth  is  composed  of  land  and  water. 

7.  The  passage  will  be  found  in»lhe  first  chapter,  in  the  thirty-third 
verse. 

8.  His  delivery  was  characterized  by  sincerity  and  fervid  earnestness. 

9.  Men !  yes,  millions ;  yet  many  perish  ere  the  holy  fight  is  won : 
but  the  light  that  freemen  cherish  shall  survive  yon  setting  sun. 

Element  No.  13. 

1.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone.    It  is  to  the  vigilant, 
the  active,  the  brave. 

2.  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man. 

3.  Mr.  Baxter  met  with  an  accident  last  Saturday,  by  which  his 
back  was  badly  hurt. 

4.  Back  into  the  chamber  turning, 
All  my  soul  within  me  burning, 
Soon  again  1  heard  a  tapping 
Somewhat  louder  than  before. 
Surely,  said  I,  surely  that  is 
Something  at  my  window  lattice. 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is, 
And  this  mystery  explore. 

5.  The  general  order  since  the  world  began 
Is  kept  in  nature  and  is  kept  in  man. 

6.  A  dandy  is  a  thing  that  would 
Be  a  young  lady,  if  he  could; 
But  as  he  can't,  does  all  he  can 
To  show  the  world  he's  not  a  man. 

7.  It  rests  with  me,  here  brand  to  brand, 
Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand. ' 

Element  No.  14. 

1.  Come  one,  come  all!  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  II 

2.  If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough  to  do  our  country 
loss;  and  if  to  live,  the  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honor. 
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3.  As  wounds  in  battle  given, 

Scarce  felt  when  blood  is  hot, 
So  hearts  may  yet  be  riven 
Though  at  first  they  knew  it  not. 

4.  What  '8  hallowed  ground  ?    Has  earth  a  dod 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  be  trod 

By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 

Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod  to  bow  the  knee? 

5.  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

6.  He  was  firm  as  a  rock. 

7.  Let  the  carrion  rot — there  are  no  noble  men  but  Romans. 


Element  No.  15. 

1.  Bum  has  been  the  ruin  of  thousands. 

2.  Destroy  all  creatures  in  thy  sport  and  gust, 
Then  say  "If  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust" 

3.  He  is  a  lumber  merchant — his  name  is  Dun. 

4.  Your  apprehension  must  be  dull, 
To  let  a  thought  within  your  skull 
Of  matrimony  spring. 

6.  The  law  was  enacted  by  heaven  above, 

That  like  begets  like,  and  that  love  begets  love. 

6.  If  there  be,  as  there  is,  in  this  valley  of  tears, 
One  remembrance  more  dear  than  another, 

It  is  that  which  runs  back  to  our  infantile  years,- 
The  remembrance  of  thee,  dearest  mother. 

7.  What  duties  have  I  left  undone  f 
What  have  I  sought  I  ought  to  shunt 
Or  into  what  new  follies  runt 

These  self-inquiries  are  the  road 
That  leads  to  virtue  and  to  God. 

8.  Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
Rules  men  below  and  gods  above, 

For  love  is  heaven  and  heaven  is  love. 

9.  Trip  lightly  over  trouble, 

Pass  lightly  over  wrong ; 
We  only  make  grief  double 
By  dwelling  on  it  long. 
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10.  Go,  my  son,  and  shut  the  shutter, 

This  I  heard  a  mother  utter. 
Shutter's  shut,  the  boy  did  mutter, 
I  can't  shut  it  any  shutter. 

11.  One  constant  element  of  luck 
Is  genuine  old  Teutonic  pluck. 

Element  No,  16. 

1.  Here  foot  to  foot,  and  steel  to  Bteel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 

2.  Money  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  ail  evil. 

3.  I  am  thinking  of  the  glen,  Johnnie, 

And  the  little  running  brook, 
Of  the  birds  upon  the  hazel  copse, 
And  the  violets  in  the  nook. 

4.  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 


Double  Open  Vowel  Sounds. 

Element  No.  17. 

1.  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
Act  well  your  part,  His  there  the  honor  lies. 

2.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow?    Yes;  if   I  be  alive  and 
your  dinner  be  worth  eating. 

3.  Of  all  the  vices  that  conspire  to  blind 

Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  his  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 

4.  Time  is  the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made. 

5.  There  were  six  men  of  Indostan, 

To  learning  much  inclined, 
Who  went  to  see  the  Elephant,  though  vail  of  them  were  blind, 
That  each  by  observation  might  satisfy  his  mind. 

6.  Ye  freemen,  how  long  will  ye  stifle 

The  vengeance  that  justice  inspires  t 
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Out,  out,  with  the  sword  and  the  rifle, 
Nor  shame  the  proud  name  of  your  sires/ 

7.  Think  for  thyself,  be  sure  thy  thought 
Be  firmly  fixed  and  right, 

Then  like  a  pearl  unto  the  rock 
Cling  fast  with  all  thy  might. 

8.  Remember  the  adage, — Don't  trifle  with  flare; 
Temptation,  you  know,  was  always  a  liar; 
Do  you  wish  to  crush  out  the  burning  desire  f 
Put  down  the  brakes. 

9.  He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive 

Must  either  hold  the  plow  or  drive. 

10.  Idleness  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  vice  and  crime. 

11.  Habits  are  soon  assumed,  but  when  we  strive 
To  strip,  'tis  being  flayed  alive. 

Element  No.  18. 

1.  The  soil  of  Illinois  is  very  productive. 

2.  Thus  it  is  in  this  world,  whatever  our  lot, 

Our  minds  and  our  time  we  employ 
In  longing  and  sighing  for  what  we  have  not, 
Ungrateful  for  what  we  enjoy. 

3.  Want  of  enjoyment  is  want  of  employment. 

4.  What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  its  heartfelt  joy. 
Is  virtue's  prize. 

5.  If  we  suffer  the  mind  and  body  to  be  unemployed,  our  enjoy- 
ments, as  well  as  our  labors,  will  be  terminated. 

6.  Coin  is  metallic  currency. 

7.  Let  us  the  present  hour  employ, 
And  deem  each  dream  of  future  joy 
Already  past. 

8.  The  skill  that  conquers  space  and  time, 

That  graces  life,  that  brightens  toil, 
May  spring  from  courage  more  sublime 
Than  that  which  makes  a  realm  its  spoil. 

9.  Have  ye  vices  that  seek  a  destroyer  f 

Have  you  passions  that  need  your  control? 
Let  reason  be  made  your  employer, 
And  your  body  submit  to  your  soul. 
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Element  No.  19. 

1.  The  owl  is  called  the  bird  of  Minerva. 
2.-  For  love-lorn  swain  in  ladies'  bower 

Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band. 

3.  Enough!  enough!  I  will  not  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 

4.  If  every  one's  eternal  care 

Were  written  on  his  brow, 
How  many  would  our  pity  share 
Who  share  our  envy  now. 

5.  And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  "  Thou  art  the  man." 

6.  Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stay  in  doubt; 
Nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out. 

7.  No  pent-up  Utica  confines  our  powers. 
But  the  whole  boundless  universe  is  ours. 

8.  Now'*  the  day  and  nowys  the  hour. 

Element  No.  20. 

1.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of   adversity ;  which,  like  the  toad,  ugly 
and  venomous,  wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head. 

2.  Swift  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

3.  What  is  man?    Creation's  wonder: 

Half  an  angel,  half  a  brute: 
A  frown  can  tear  his  heart  asunder, 
A  tear  can  make  his  passions  mute. 

4.  Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 

The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mule. 

5.  And  still  the  wonder  grew, 
How  one  small  head  contained  the  whole  he  knew. 

6.  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view — 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild-wood, 
And  all  the  loved  scenes  that  my  infancy  knew. 

7.  Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 
Around  the  battle  veil. 
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The  true  sound  of  any  element  is  expressed  more  per- 
fectly at  the  end  than  at  the  commencement  of  a  word  or  a 
syllable.  Take  great  care  to  give  the  subvocals  correctly, 
and  to  give  the  sound  when  it  ends  the  word  in  a  pro- 
longed, pure,  and  distinct  tone.  Give  each  passage  as  if 
talking  your  own  thoughts. 


Correlative  Subvocads. 

Element  No.  21. 

• 

1.  Time  is  the  web  of  life. 

2.  O  woman,  though  only  a  part  of  man's  rib, 
If  the  story  in  Genesis  do  n't  tell  a  fib. 

3.  There  was. a  man  whose  name  was  Dob, 
He  had  a  wife  whose  name  was  Mob, 
He  had  a  dog  that  they  called  Cob, 
And  she  a  cat  whose  name  was  Bob. 

4.  Cob!  Cob!  why,  this  to  Cob  was  only  sport; 
Pray,  what  has  Cob  that  any  rain  could  hurt? 

Element  No.  22. 

1.  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

2.  Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod: 
Rejudge  his  justice  be  the  God  of  god. 

3.  Teach  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed. 

Element  No.  23. 

1.  Hath  a  dog  money?    Is  it  possible  a  cur  can  lend  three  thou- 
sand ducats? 

2.  His  right  hand  grasped  a  traveling  trunk,  his  left  hand  held 

a  bag, 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  his  eye  you  recognized  a  wag. 
3.  Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  half  a  league  onward, 
Into  the  valley  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred. 
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Element  No.  24. 

1.  But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want,  O  ill-matched  pair; 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

2.  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

3.  Revenge!   Revenge!   the  Saxons  cried. 

4.  If  it  will  feed  nothing  else  it  will  feed  my  revenge. 

Element  No.  25. 

1.  Wavey  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave. 

2.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir. 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  he  said  so? 

4.  Just  as*  I  am  thou  wilt  receive, 

Wilt  welcome,  pardon,  cleanse,  relieve, 
Because  thy  promise  I  believe. 

Element  No.  26. 

1.  Few,  few  shall  part ;  when  many  meet 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulcher. 

2.  It  was  so  sultry  we  could  hardly  breathe. 

3.  Sheath  your  sword. 

Element  No.  27. 

1.  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who,  having 
eyes  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not  the  things  which  so  nearly 
concern  their  temporal  salvation? 

2.  Boisterous  in  speech,  in  action  prompt  and  bold, 
He  buys,  he  sells,  he  steals,  he  kills  for  gold. 

3.  Blaze  with  your  serried  columns ! 

4.  Days,  weeks,  years  and  ages  shall  circle  away, 
And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll. 

Element  No.  28. 

1.  It  is  just  as  you  say,  neighbor  Green, 

A  treasure  to  me  has  been  given; 
But  sometimes  I'm  free  to  confess 
I  wish  it  was  laid  up  in  heaven. 

2.  He  is  a  man  of  leisure. 
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Nasals. 

The  subvocals  which  admit  of  the  richest  musical  cadence, 
and  that  have  most  to  do  with  melodious  utterance,  are -the 
Liquids  and  Nasals.  When  they  terminate  emphatic 
words,  give  them  with  great  fullness  and  quantity. 

# 

Element  No.  29. 

1.  He  who  happiness  would  win 

Must  share  it — happiness  was  born  a  twin. 
2.  Be  we  men  and  suffer  such  dishonor?  men,  and  wash  not  the 
stain  away  In  blood? 

3.  'Tis  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds  rolling  cfrm, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Meet  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

4.  What  have  I  sought  I  ought  to  shunt 
What  duties  have  I  left  undone  t 

Or  into  what  new  follies  runt 

5.  Acquit  yourselves  like  men. 

Element  No.  30. 

1.  Some  place  the  bliss  in  action, 
Some  in  ease. 

2.  Home,  home;  sweet,  sweet  home* 

3.  Shame,  shame  upon  you ! 

4.  We  '11  quell  the  savage  mountaineer 

As  tinchel  cows  the  game; 
They  come  as  fleet  as  mountain  deer, 
We'll  send  them  back  as  tame. 

Element  No.  31. 

1.  No  pleasure  but  what  has  a  sting. 

2.  I  would  not  trust  the  word,  nor  look,  nor  smile, 
Of  an  associate  of  a  thing  so  vile. 

3.  Condition — circumstance — is  not  the  thing: 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  and  in  king. 
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Element  No.  32. 

1.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
2.  But  wherefore  thou  alone?    Wherefore  with  thee?    Game  not 
all  hell,  broke  loose? 

3.  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell. 

Element  No.  83. 

1.  Round,  the  rude  ring  the  ragged  rascal  ran. 

2.  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roUl 

3.  Rum  has  been  the  ruin  of  thousands. 

4.  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  that  she  wore. 

Element  No.  34. 

1.  No  more!  no  more!  the  far-off  shore 
Affrights  me  with  its  loud  uproar. 

2.  He  is  mire  that  the  medicine  will  effect  a  cure, 

3.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  fair 
Any  ship  to  port  may  steer. 

4.  Ahl  distinctly  I  remember, 

It  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember 
Wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 


COALESCENTS. 

Element  No.  35. 

1.  We  went  with  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  exhibition. 

2.  Was   William  with  you  when  you  left  the  hall? 

Element  No.  36. 

1.  Yes,  you  will  have  to  do  it. 

2.  The  youth  refused  to  yield. 
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ASPIRATES. 

The  Aspirates  are  divided  into  the  explodents  and  the 
continuants.  The  former  must  be  given  with  explosive  ab- 
ruptness ;  the  latter  admit  of  different  degrees  of  prolonga- 
tion, but  both  are  given  with  whispered  utterance. 

Explodents. 

dement  No.  37. 

1.  If  you  can  not  give  the  trouble  the  dip, 
Then  bear  it, — still  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip. 

2.  Slop,  you  have  said  too  much  already. 

3.  Her  lips  like  the  rose  that  the  honey-bee  sips 

4.  There's  many  a  dip 
'Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip, 

Element  No.  38. 

1.  He  could  not  boast  about  his  wit, 
And  as  for  wisdom,  he  had  none  of  it. 

2.  That,  and  that  only,  will  satisfy  me. 

3.  When  the  cat  is  away  the  rate  will  play. 

4.  So  wide  is  science,  and  so  narrow  human  wit, 
One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit. 

Element  No.  39. 

1.  Back  to  thy  punishment,  false  fugitive. 

2.  Now  put  him  to  the  rack. 

3.  The  stick  with  which  the  blow  was  struck  was  long  and  thick. 


Continuants. 


Element  No.  40. 


1.  All  trembling  with  transport  he  raises  the  latch — 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 

2.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more. 

3.  The  word  leach  has  a  different  meaning  from  the  word  learn. 
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Element  No.  41. 

1.  Time  is  the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made. 

2.  Here  I  stand  and  scoff  you. 

3.  I  heed  not,  if 
My  rippling  skiff 

Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff. 

Element  No.  42. 

1.  Life  is  uncertain — death  is  sure. 

2.  Lo!  anointed  by  heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 
Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desert  path. 

3.  That  is  the  very  pith  of  the  matter. 

Element  No.  43. 

1.  This  is  the  place,  I  know  it  well. 

2.  He  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

3.  It's  just  fifty  dollars,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Element  No.  44. 

1.  I  wish  a  very  common  wish  indeed: 

I  wish  my  purse  were  fatter, 
That  I  might  cheer  the  child  of  need, 
And  not  my  pride  to  flatter. 

2.  The  greatest  defect  in  his  character  is  lack  of  push. 

3.  The  walls  fell  with  a  terrible  crash;  and,  a  moment  after,  all 
was  still  as  the  grave. 

Element  No.  45. 
1.  He  had  two  horses  and  several  hundred  cattle. 

Element  No.  40. 

1 .   Wherever  I  may  go,  whatever  I  may  become,  I  shall  never  forget 
your  kindness. 
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BREATHING. 

A  good  control  of  the  breathing  organs  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  when  speaking  or  reading,  as  no  one  can  read  or 
speak  with  ease,  proper  variety  of  tone,  force,  and  distinct- 
ness, who  has  difficulty  in  managing  the  breath.  To  acquire 
a  good  command  of  the  breath  when  reading  or  speaking : 

First. — Take  a  number  of  words  of  one  syllable,  as:  one, 
two,  Hiree,  four,  five.  Take  the  breath  just  before  the  utter- 
ance of  each  word,  hold  it  for  a  moment,  then  express  the 
word  in  a  bold,  round,  forcible  tone,  and  relax  the  muscles 
the  instant  the  vowel  sound  that  receives  the  stress  is 
struck. 

Second. — Take  passages  containing  a  series  of  emphatic 
words  or  clauses,  pausing  long  enough  before  every  em- 
phatic word  to  take  a  little  breath  and  condense  it.  When 
the  breath  can  be  taken  with  ease,  and  the  words  uttered 
properly,  and  with  considerable  energy, .  then  gradually  in- 
crease the  force  and  volume  of  the  voice  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  utterance  from  the  first  to  the  last  word  of  the 
series. 

To  enlarge  the  chest,  strengthen  the  lungs,  and  acquire  a  good 
command  of  the  breathing  wgans,  the  following  exercise,  if 
faithfully  and  frequently  practiced,  will  soon  produce  bene- 
ficial results. 

First. — Deep,  tranquil  breatliing  through  the  nose.  Inhale 
slowly  through  the  nose  until  the  lungs  are  filled.  First  fill 
the  lower  part  of  the  lungs,  then,  without  relaxing  or  chang- 
ing the  condition  of  a  muscle,  hold  the  breath  as  long  as 
you  are  able  to  hold  it  without  positive  suffering. 

Second. — Inhale  and  fill  the  lungs  as  before  directed, 
then  suddenly  and  with  great  energy  expel  the  breath 
through  the  nostrils  several  times  in  succession. 

Third. — Take  the  breath  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  hold 
it  for  a  few  moments,  as  in  deep  yawning,  and  then  expel 
the  breath  as  it  is  expelled  after  a  deep  yawn. 
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Fourth. — Inhale  in  the  manner  in  which  the  breath  is 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  out  a  lamp  or  candle,  or 
of  blowing  the  dust  from  some  object  by  a  sudden  and  for- 
cible expulsion  of  the  breath ;  continue  the  exercise  for  a 
few  moments  and  take  special  care  to  fill  the  lungs.  Hold 
hard  to  the  breath  for  a  moment  before  it  is  expelled,  and 
try  to  make  each  expulsion  more  energetic  than  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

Fifth. — To  acquire  the  power  of  condensing  the  breath, 
practice  the  same  movements  that  have  to  be  gone  through 
with  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight  or  in  pulling  with  all  your 
might.  In  these  exercises,  fill  the  lungs  properly  at  first, 
then  lift  or  pull  with  such  energy  that  every  muscle  of  the 
body  is  affected  by  the  effort,  which  should  continue  until 
it  becomes  difficult  to  retain  the  breath  any  longer. 

There  are  many  other  exercises  in  breathing  that  are 
beneficial,  among  which  may  be  named  that  of  filling  the 
lungs  comfortably  full  and  then  counting  deliberately  and 
distinctly  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  etc.,  or  any  other 
words,  until  the  supply  of  breath  is  so  nearly  exhausted 
that  the  words  uttered  are  no  longer  perfectly  audible. 
Also  that  of  filling  the  lungs  and  walking  as  many  steps  as 
you  can  while  retaining  the  breath.  A  few  days'  frequent 
and ,  faithful  practice  of  these  simple  exercises  will  enable 
most  persons  to  count  twice  as  many  words,  or  walk  double 
the  number  of  paces,  they  could  on  commencing  the 
exercise. 

Any  gymnastic  or  bodily  exercise  that  brings  into  vigor- 
ous action  a  considerable  number  of  the  larger  muscles  of 
the  body,  if  kept  up  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and 
practiced  with  sufficient  frequency,  will  not  only  enlarge  the 
chest  and  strengthen  the  lungs,  but  will  increase  the  vital 
energy  and  invigorate  the  whole  system. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  deep  breathing  at  all  times,  es- 
pecially when  engaged  in  thinking,  silent  reading,  or  in 
writing. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  great  deal  of  breath  even 
when  speaking  in  the  most  rapid  and  energetic  manner.  A 
small  amount  of  breath  economically  used  will  suffice  for  the 
utterance  of  a  great  many  words  if  the  voice  is  exercised  in 
the  natural  key.  But  if  its  tone  is  strained  and  labored, 
or  if  it  is  used  in  too  high  or  too  low  a  key,  the  breath 
will  soon  become  exhausted,  and  the  lungs  wearied  from 
want  of  variety  of  action. 


ACCENT. 


Accent  is  the  stress  laid  on  particular  syllables  to  pro- 
mote harmony  of  utterance  and  distinctness  of  articulation. 

Generally  words  of  three  or  more  syllables  have  two  of 
them  accented.  The  one  that  is  made  most  prominent  is 
called  the  Primary  accent  and  the  other  the  Secondary 
accent. 

Accent  is  made  on  the  short  vowels  by  a  more  forcible 
percussive  utterance  of  the  accented  syllables,  and  on  the 
open  vowels  by  a  louder  and  more  prolonged  utterance  of 
the  syllables. 

The  syllable  that  receives  the  primary  accent  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  spoken  word.  Although  accent  addresses  itself 
to  the  ear  only,  while  emphasis  addresses  itself  through  the 
ear  to  the  understanding,  yet  emphasis  in  most  cases  is 
merely  an  extension  of  accent.  The  accented  syllable  is 
always  the  seat  of  emphasis  and  the  center  of  vocal  ex- 
pression ;  hence  the  great  importance  of  exercises,  which,  if 
frequently  and  faithfully  practiced,  will  result  in  a  good 
command  of  accent. 

In  the  following  exercises,  hold  the  breath  for  a  moment 
before  the  utterance  of  each  accented  syllable, — exactly  as 
it  is  held  just  before  a  slight  cough,  or  as  when  you  quickly 
and  rather  forcibly  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs  in  any 
other  way;  then  let  the  voice  suddenly  burst  forth  with  per- 
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cussive  suddenness  on  the  accented  syllable:  the  instant  the 
breath  is  expelled  let  every  muscle  relax,  and  give  the  un- 
accented syllables  in  a  light,  tripping  tone. 

A  clear,  pleasant,  perfect  accent  is  necessary  to  distinct 
articulation  and  correct  pronunciation.  As  a  good  articula- 
tion is  the  essence  of  syllables,  so  a  good  accent  is  the  thing 
most  essential  in  spoken  words. 


Exercises  in  Accent  on  the  Short  Vowels. 

1.  Words  of  two  syllables  accented  on  the  first  syllable  on 
Sound  No.  8,  as  in  living,  kindred,  silver,  fifty,  thinking, 
pilgrim,  sinful,  singly,  finger. 

2.  Sound  No.  10,  accented  on  second  syllable,  as  in  eclipse, 
exist,  instill,  forgive,  convict,  forbid,  permit,  bewitch, 
insist. 

3.  Sound  No.  10,  accented  on  middle  syllable  in  words  of 
three  syllables,  as  in  divinity,  extinguish,  revisit,  explicit,  un- 
thinking, bewitching,  deliberate,  persisting. 

4.  Sound  No.  11,  accented  in  words  of  two  syllables  on  first 
syllable,  as  in  ended,  selfish,  tender,  senseless,  gentle,  letter, 
beggar. 

5.  Sound  No.  11,  accented  on  second  syllable,  as  in  repent, 
forget,  repel,  upset,  excell,  profess,  neglect,  misstep,  refresh, 
commend. 

6.  Sound  No  11,  accented  on  middle  syllable  in  words  of 
three  syllables,  as  in  intended,  resplendant,  expecting,  excell- 
ing, repentant,  descended,  expression,  contention. 

7.  Sound  No.  12,  accented  on  first  syllable,  as  in  service, 
certain,  fertile,  virtue,  sterile,  nervous,  thirdly,  person, 
mirthful. 

8.  Sound  No.  12,  on  second  syllable,  as  in  reverse,  observe, 
refer,  confer,  bestir,  inverse,  inter,  perverse,  converse. 

9.  Sound  No.  12,  in  words  of  three  syllables  accented  on 
middle  syllable,   as  in   reversion,   inserting,   dispersing,   per- 
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verseness,  preserver,  external,  imperfect,  discerning,  persist- 
ence. 

-  10.  Sound  No.  13,  accented  on  first  syllable  of  words  of  two 
syllables,  as  in  batter,  rapid,  savage,  habit,  vandal,  sabbath, 
sandwich,  happy,  candle. 

11.  Sound  No.  13,  accented  on  second  syllable,  as  in  began, 
recant,  attach,  detract,  entrap,  relapse,  collapse,  exact, 
detach,  forbade. 

12.  Sound  No.  13,  accented  on  middle  syllable  of  words  of 
three  syllables,  as  in  inhabit,  impassioned,  detraction,  re- 
canted, expansion,  enchanting,  exactly,  contractor. 

13.  Sound  No.  14,  accented  on  first  syllable  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  as  in  cottage,  robber,  spotted,  honor,  sorrow,  model, 
dollar,  fondly,  socket. 

14.  Sound  No.  14,  accented  on  second  syllable,  as  in  upon, 
allot,  untrod,  along,  among,  unlock,  aloft,  restock. 

15.  Sound  No.  14,  accented  on  middle  syllable,  as  in  un- 
spotted, deposit,  dishonor,  estoppel,  revolver,  remonstrance, 
demolish,  despotic,  untrodden. 

16.  Sound  No.  15,  accented  on  first  syllable,  as  in  rumble, 
thunder,  furtive,  murder,  supper,  sultry,  hurried,  mutter, 
sundry. 

17.  Sound  No.  15,  accented  on  second  syllable,  as  in  refund, 
begun,  engulf,  recur,  unjust,  repulse,  unstrung,  demur,  up- 
turned. 

18.  Sound  No.  15,  accented  on  middle  syllable,  as  in  im- 
pulsive, returning,  unfurling,  destruction,  eruption,  disturb- 
ance, refunding,  resumption,  consumption. 

19.  Sound  No.  16,  accented  on  first  syllable,  as  in  bookish, 
looking,  crooked,  booty,  cooking,  booted,  rooting. 

20.  Sound  No.  16,  accented  on  second  syllable  ?  as  in  forsook, 
retook,  reprove,  improve,  uproot,  remove,  withstood,  mis- 
took, re-roof. 

When  the  accent  is  on  an  open  vowel,  the  accented  sound 

should  be  prolonged  according  to  the  degree  of  force  with 

which  the  open  vowel  is  uttered. 
K.  N.  E -4. 
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ARTICULATION. 

Articulation  includes  the  utterance  of  the  sounds  and 
syllables  contained  in  words;  it  also  includes  syllabication, 
analysis,  accent,  and  pronunciation. 

A  good  articulation  consists  in  giving  every  sound  and 
every  syllable  perfectly,  according  to  the  established  standard 
of  pronunciation ;  and  in  making  such  a  distinction  between 
syllables  of  which  words  are  composed  that  the  ear  shall, 
without  difficulty,  perceive  their  number  and  the  syllable 
to  which  each  sound  belongs. 

Faults  in  Articulation. 

The  worst  faults  in  articulation  are: 

First. — A  feeble  utterance  of  the  accented  syllables. 

Second. — Omitting  or  touching  too  lightly  some  of  the 
unaccented  syllables. 

Third. — The  omission  or  the  indistinct  utterance  of  sub- 
vocal  or  aspirate  sounds. 

Fourth. — The  omission  or  imperfect  utterance  of  the  first 
or  of  the  last  syllable  or  sound  of  the  word. 

Fifth. — The  neglect  of  the  short  pauses  by  which  words 
must  be  separated. 

SixtJi. — Speaking  too  rapidly. 

Articulation  is  the  joining  together  of  the  elementary 
sounds  into  syllables  and  the  syllables  into  words. 

Directions  for  the  Correction  of  Faults  in  Articu- 
lation. 

First. — Be  always  on  the  watch  to  detect  your  faults  in 
articulation  and  pronunciation,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
you  have  discovered  that  you  articulate  imperfectly  any 
word,  write  the  word  down  in  a  page  reserved  for  such 
words.     Speak  these  words  several  times  a  day,  taking  pains 
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to  utter  them  in  your  conversational  key  and  manner,  dis- 
tinctly, and  in  all  respects  accurately ;  speak  them  very  de- 
liberately and  with  moderate  force  at  first,  then  gradually 
increase  the  rapidity  and  the  energy  with  which  they  are 
uttered. 

Second. — Select  a  considerable  number  of  words  contain- 
ing such  combinations  of  the  aspirate  and  subvocal  sounds 
as  you  find  it  difficult  to  speak  distinctly  and  trippingly  on 
the  tongue,  especially  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  give 
several  of  them  in  rapid  succession,  and  practice  on  them  as 
above  directed. 

Third. — If  you  know  what  your  faults  in  articulation  are, 
let  the  exercises  in  which  you  engage  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  those  faults  be  specially  adapted  to  that  end. 

Fourth. — If  your  accent  has  been  too  light,  direct  your 
attention  to  making  it  more  clear  and  bold.  If  you  are 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  omitting  unaccented  syllables,  fre- 
quently and  carefully  engage  in  exercises  in  analysis  and 
syllabication.  If  to  omitting  or  giving  too  lightly  the  initial 
or  first  sound  in  your  exercises  in  articulation,  let  your 
attention  be  specially  given  to  the  distinct  and  perfect  utter- 
ance of  these  syllables  and  their  sounds.  If  your  pauses 
between  words  are  too  short,  and  your  utterance  too  rapid, 
speak  or  read  very  deliberately. 

Fifth. — Frequently  practice  upon  the  elementary  sounds, 
on  difficult  words  and  difficult  short  passages,  in  a  loud 
whisper.  Also  read,  recite,  declaim,  and  speak  in  a  loud 
whisper;  but  when  thus  engaged,  be  sure  that  every  word, 
syllable,  and  sound  is  heard  as  far  off  as  you  intend  it  to  be 
heard.  There  is  no  better  exercise  for  breaking  up  faults 
of  utterance  and  acquiring  an  easy,  clear  and  distinct  artic- 
ulation than  that  of  speaking  in  a  whisper.  When  talking 
to  persons  a  short  distance  from  you  in  the  whisper,  you 
discover  that  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  be  perfectly 
heard  is  through  the  force  and  accuracy  of  your  articula- 
tion.    The  effort  necessary  to  be  distinctly  heard,  even  at  a 
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very  short  distance,  when  speaking  in  a  whisper,  will  tax 
the  lungs,  the  lips,  and  all  the  speaker's  powers  of  articula- 
tion to  a  remarkable  degree.  Beading  or  speaking  in  a 
loud  whisper,  if  carefully  practiced,  is  one  of  the  best 
exercises  for  both  the  speaking  and  the  breathing  organs. 


Exercises  in  Articulation. 

First. — Pronounce  the  following  words  in  a  very  positive  con- 
versational tone,  and  prolong  the  sounds  at  Hie  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  words,  so  as  to  make  them  distinct  and  audible  at  a 
considerable  distance: 

bd.— Orb'd,  prob'd,  rob'd,  rub'd. 
bdst. — Tumbled' st,  fabled'st,  stabled'st. 
dlst.—  Add'lst,  padd'lst,  pedd'lst. 
fldst.— Baffl'dst,  muffl'dst,  fiddl'dst. 
gdst. — BegMst,  flog'dst,  bag'dst. 
ngd. — Rang'd,  hing'd,  haug'd,  ring'd. 
rgd. — Merg'd,  chargM,  enlarg'd. 
rmdst. — Arm'dst,  form'dst,  storm'dst. 
rnd. — Burn'd,  turn'd,  epurn'd. 
rvd. — Curv'd,  swerv'd,  starv'd. 
skst.— Bask'st,  mask'st,  frisk'st. 
thd. — Breath'd,  wreath'd,  sheath'd. 
the. — Breath's,  wreath's,  sheath's, 
that. — Breathd'st,  wreathd'st,  sheathd'st. 
vdst. — Liv'dst,  deceiv'dst,  believ'dst. 
zldSt. — Dazzl'dst,  muzzl'dst,  puzzl'dst. 
zms. — Chasms,  spasms,  bosoms, 
nz. — Pris'n,  ris'n,  seas'n. 
znd. — Imprison'd,  reason'd,  6eason'd. 

Second. — Give  the  following  passages  slowly  in  a  conversa- 
tional tone,  at  first  directing  the  attention  to  distinct  aHiculation 
and  correct  pronunciation.  When  they  can  be  spoken  distinctly, 
correctly,  rapidly,  and  with  ease,  then  direct  the  attention  to  their 
delivery  with  pleasant  and  appropriate  modulation,  emphasis, 
and  expression: 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  He  acted  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives. 

2.  They  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  the  receptacle  of  the  dead. 

3.  My  lords,  this,  a  tremendous  and  awful  crisis.  " 

4.  Teach  thine  heart  the  holy  art  of  humbly  hearing  truth. 

5.  A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call. 

6.  Alike  the  river's  lordly  pride, 
Alike  the  humble  rivlets  glide 
To  that  sad  wave. 

7.  His  inuendos  and  criticisms  fall  indiscriminately  on  every 
thing  that  is  lovely. 

8.  When  all  the  sky  is  draped  in  black, 

And  beaten  by  tempestuous  gales, 
Thy  shuddering  barque  seems  all  a  wrack, 

Then  trim  again  thy  tattered  sails; 
To  grim  despair  be  not  a  prey : 
Remember,  this  will  pass  away. 

9.  From  shingles  grey  the  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart, 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand 
On  right,  on(  left,  above,  below, 
Sprang  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe. 

10.  In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  continentals, 

Yielding  not; 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 

Cannon  shot, 
When  the  files 
Of  the  isles 

From  the  smoky  night  encampment, 
Bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant 

Unicorn. 

11.  Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-color'd  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

12.  He  that  is  respectless  in  his  courses 

Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

13.  Full  oft  have  letters  caused  their  writers 
To  curse  the  day  they  were  inditers. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SOUNDS,  SYLLABLES,  AND 

WORDS. 

First. — Utter  with  great  distinctness,  and  precision,  and 
conversational  force,  the  sounds  which  compose  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  As  you  proceed,  name  with  each  sound 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  B:  the  first  sound  of 
the  letter  B  is  the  subvocal  B;  the  second  sound  of  B  is 
the  open  vowel  sound  of  E. 

Second. — Analyze  the  following  words,  express  each  ele- 
ment singly  and  with  great  precision.  Designate  the 
accented  syllable,  then  pronounce  the  words  with  varying 
degrees  of  force,  but  always  with  a  sufficient  degree  to 
mark  the  accent  well,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly every  syllable  and  sound. 

EXAMPLES. 

Personification,  Recapitulation,  Congratulation, 

Intercommunication,  Metaphorically,  Perpendicularity, 

Irresistibility,  Discrimination,  Emphatically, 

Incomprehensibility,  Interrogatively,  Valetudinarian. 

The  foregoing  exercises,  if  faithfully  practiced  according 
to  instructions,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  will,  in  a  few 
weeks,  break  up  the  worst  faults  in  articulation,  and  greatly 
increase  the  compass,  power,  and  flexibility  of  the  voice. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation  relates  to  the  manner  of  uttering  words 
with  reference  to  accent,  syllabication,  and  articulation. 

A  correct  pronunciation  is  the  utterance  of  words  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  leading  lexicographers  and  persons  of 
the  highest  literary  culture. 
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How  to  Correct  Faults  in  Pronunciation. 

When  you  hear  an  intelligent  person  pronounce  a  word 
differently  from  the  way  you  pronounce  it,  or  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  your  pronunciation  of  some  word  or  of 
words  is  incorrect,  as  soon  as  possible  afterward  consult  the 
highest  authority, — a  standard  dictionary.  This  is  the 
easiest,  the  shortest,  and  the  best  way  to  settle  all  questions 
concerning  pronunciation.  Write  down  every  word  that 
you  habitually  or  occasionally  mispronounce,  in  some  page 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  twice  or  oftener  every  day 
pronounce  them  carefully  and  correctly.  If  this  practice 
be  faithfully  observed,  the  pronunciation  of  such  words  will 
soon  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  fault  will  eventually  be 
entirely  overcome. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  exercises  in  pronunciation  is 
that  of  reading  aloud  daily  a  few  columns  of  words  from  a 
pronouncing  dictionary,  marking  with  a  pencil  the  words 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  mispronounce  or  to  hear  mis- 
pronounced. Commit  them  to  memory,  and  speak  them 
correctly  several  times  every  day  until  the  ear  can  recog- 
nize and  the  organs  of  speech  and  voice  instantly '  pro- 
nounce each  and  every  word  correctly. 


MODULATION. 

Modulation  means  variation  of  the  speaking  tones  of  the 
voice.  Good  modulation  is  such  a  variation  in  pitch,  force, 
inflection,  movement,  and  the  other  elements  of  vocal  ex- 
pression as  will  bring  out  the  sense  and  feeling  clearly  and 
fully,  and  at  the  same  time  be  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Monotony  is  the  opposite  of  modulation.  To  acquire 
skill  in  modulation,  avoid  monotony,  whether  in  inflection, 
pitch,  stress,  force,  quantity,  quality  or  movement. 
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The  best  direction  that  can  be  given  to  the  student  con- 
cerning modulation  is:  notice  those  tones  and  modulations 
of  others  to  which  you  listen  with  pleasure ;  try  to  repro- 
duce them,  and  practice  upon  them  until  you  can  command 
them  at  will.  The  speaker's  or  reader's  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment furnish  the  best  standard  by  which  to  test  his  mod- 
ulation. 

"  'T  is  not  enough  the  voice  be  sound  and  clear : 
'Tis  modulation  that  muBt  charm  the  ear; 
That  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express 
Which  marks  the  proper  word  with  proper  stress; 
But  none  emphatic  can  that  speaker  call 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all." 


INFLECTION. 

Inflection  signifies  a  sliding  of  the  voice  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower,  or  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  key.  It  is  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the 
rising  and  the  falling  inflections,  and  still  more  important 
to  be  able  to  give  them  with  ease  and  accuracy,  from  the 
short  slide,  which  indicates  the  absence  of  feeling  or  inter- 
est, to  the  slide,  either  upward  or  downward,  that  denotes 
highest  interest  or  most  intense  feeling. 

There  are,  in  fact,  but  two  slides  or  inflections  to  the 
voice :  the  rising  and  the  falling.  The  circumflex  and  the 
innumerable  modifications  of  the  equal  and  the  unequal 
waves,  are  merely  movements  in  which  the  voice  both 
rises  and  falls  on  the  same  word. 

Exercises  in  Inflection. 

Questions  that  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no  generally 
require  the  rising  slide,  especially  on  the  word  or  words  that 
are  given  with  emphasis. 
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EXAMPLES  OP  EISING  SLIDE. 

1.  Is  the  doctor  at  home? 

2.  How  old  are  you? 

3.  Have  you  decided  to  go? 

4.  Is  Mr.  Simpson  a  lawyer? 

5.  Do  you  think  he  is  in  earnest? 

6\  Is  he  a  person  who  can  be  relied  on? 
.  7.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 

Remarks. — The  answer  to  the  direct  question  generally 
requires  the  downward  slide  on  the  words  distinguished  by 
emphasis. 

The  rising  inflection  either  denotes  a  direct  question, 
negation,  or  emotion,  or  qualified  or  conditional  affirmation. 

The  tones  of  pathos  and  of  grief  usually  have  the  rising 
slide. 

Exercises  in  Falling  Slide. 

When  the  question  begins  with  a  pronoun  or  adverb  it 
terminates  with  the  falling  slide,  and  can  not  be  answered 
by  yes  or  no. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Who  made  thee  thy  brother's  keeper? 

2.  When  will  the  next  lecture  be  given? 

3.  What  did  you  think  of  the  President's  message? 

4.  Which  of  the  candidates  do  you  think  will  be  elected? 

5.  Where  do  you  live? 

6.  When  will  the  next  meeting  be  held? 

7.  Who  told  you  that  he  was  sick? 

8.  Why  do  you  not  answer  me? 

Question  and  Answer. 

Ask  and  answer  each  question  first  in  a  conversational 
tone,  as  if  addressing  an  intimate  acquaintance,  then  give  it 
with  gradually  increasing  expression  of  interest  or  feeling, 
and  always  with  directness  and  naturalness  of  manner. 

K.N.E.-5. 
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Give  several  answers  to  each  question,  and  always  in 
your  own  words  and  your  own  way. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Are  thev  Hebrews?    So  am  I. 

2.  Are  they  Israelites?    So  am  I. 

3.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham?    So  am  I. 

4.  Hold  you  the  watch  to-night? 
We  do,  my  lord. 

Arm'd,  say  you? 

ArmM,  my  lord. 

From  top  to  toe? 

My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Then  saw  you  not  his  face? 

O  yes,  my  lord,  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

What,   look'd  he  frowningly? 

A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Pale,  or  red? 

Nay,  very  pale. 

Contrasted  Slides. 

When  the  disjunctive  or,  connects  words  or  clauses,  it 
generally  has  the  rising  slide  before  it  and  the  falling  after 
it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Will  you  study  French  or  German? 

2.  Which  did  he  most  resemble,  his  father  or  his  mother? 

3.  Shall  I  come  with  a  rod  or  in  love? 

4.  Did  he  say  he  would  or  that  he  would  not  do  it? 

5.  Is  temperance  a  principle  or  a  habit? 

6.  Did  they  confess  or  deny? 

7.  Who  will  attend  to  the  matter,  you  or  your  brother? 

8.  How  is  your  sick  friend,  better  or  worse? 

Negative  Opposed  to  Affirmative. 

Every  sentence  or  member  of  a  sentence  which  contains 
the  word  no  or  not,  or  the  affix  un9  is  called  negative.  The 
negative  member  generally  takes  the  rising,  and  the  affirm- 
ative member  the  falling  inflection. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Conscript  fathers,  I  do  not  rise  to  waste  the  night  in  words:  let 
that  plebeian  talk. 

2.  Eloquence  is  not  vociferation. 

3.  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 

4.  It  can  not  be  that  our  free  nation  will  long  endure  the  vulgar 
dominion  of  ignorance  and  profligacy. 

5.  True  charity  is  not  a  meteor  which  occasionally  glares,  but  a 
luminary  which,  in  its  orderly  and  regular  course,  dispenses  a  be- 
nignant influence. 

6.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty 
when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  have  been  broken 
asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice 
of  disunion  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight, I  could  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  abyss  below. 

7.  We  do  not  pray  to  instruct  or  advise  God,  nor  to  tell  him  news 
or  inform  him  of  our  wants,  nor  do  we  pray  by  dint  of  agreement  to 
persuade  God  and  bring  him  to  our  bent,  but  because  prayer  is  a 
better  instrument  of  bettering,  ennobling,  and  perfecting  our  souls. 

8.  They  are  not  just  who  do  no  wrong,  but  he  who  will  not  wrong 
me  when  he  may — he  is  truly  just 

9.  'Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery, 

Nor  stubborn  fast,  nor  stated  prayers, 
That  make  men  saints:  we  judge  the  tree 
By  what  it  bears. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE  IN  THE  SLIDES. 

1.  Who  told  you  that  he  said  so? 

2.  Where  will  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  be  held  ? 

3.  Did  you  ever  see  the  President? 

4.  Tell  him  I  will  be  there  either  on  Monday  or  on  Tuesday. 

5.  I  said  honesty,  not  modesty. 

6.  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream, 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

7.  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves — 
that  we  are  underlings. 
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8.  Is  it  anybody's  business  if  a  gentleman  should  choose 
To  wait  upon  a  lady,  if  the  lady  don't  refuse? 

9.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  words,  but  in  power. 

10.  Does  Napoleon  deserve  praise  or  censure? 

11.  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

12.  Would  you  do  a  handsome  thing  without  a  return?  Do  it, 
then,  for  an  infant  that  is  not  sensible  of  the  obligation.  Would 
you  do  it  for  the  public  good?    Do  it,  then,  for  an  honest  artificer. 

13.  Did  he  pitch  his  voice  high  or  low  ?  He  pitched  it  very  high, 
not  low. 

Remarks. — The  general  rules  relating  to  the  inflections 
may  be  understood,  and  the  power  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  exemplify  them,  but  without  a  clear  under- 
standing and  a  right  appreciation  of  each  passage,  it  can 
not  be  rendered  correctly. 

Concentrate  the  vocal  force  in  each  of  the  preceding  ex- 
amples chiefly  on  the  emphatic  words,  but  render  the  whole 
passage  as  if  expressing  your  own  thoughts  and  sentiments. 
When  a  passage  is  given  with  great  force  and  energy,  be 
careful  not  to  let  the  voice  recoil  on  the  emphatic  words, 
but  so  use  the  voice  as  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions  of  a 
perfect  slide — namely,  a  full  opening,  a  gradual  decline, 
and  a  delicate  vanish. 


PITCH. 

0 


Pitch  signifies  the  place  in  the  musical  scale  on  which  a 
sound  is  uttered,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  pervading  pitch  of 
voice  in  reading  or  speaking.  The  following  distinctions 
may  be  made  in  pitch :  Very  low,  low,  middle  or  conversa- 
tional, high,  and  very  high. 

The  pitch  of  a  sound  is  entirely  different,  both  from  its 
force  and  its  quantity.  The  variations  in  pitch  of  which 
the  human  voice  is  capable  are  very  great.  Melody  and 
expression  depend  mainly  on  the  variations  in  pitch. 
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To  acquire  the  power  of  changing  the  pitch  or  key  at 
pleasure,  exercise  your  voice  with  the  utmost  force  con- 
sistent with  purity  of  tone,  in  all  the  keys  in  which  you 
can  control  it,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  on  the  ele- 
mentary sounds,  on  several  successive  short  or  long  words, 
and  upon  short  passages. 

Many  of  the  keys  on  which  you  practice  would  neither 
be  proper  nor  pleasant  in  speaking,  but  the  exercise  of  the 
voice  in  this  way  will  rapidly  increase  its  compass.  Having 
practiced  this  and  other  exercises  in  pitch  until  you  can 
speak  with  ease  in  different  keys,  then  deliver  a  variety  of 
passages,  each  of  which  requires  to  be  given  in  a  different 
key.  In  reading  or  speaking  to  a  small  audience,  or  in  a 
small  room,  the  pitch  of  the  voice  should  be  that  which  we 
employ  in  ordinary  conversation.  This  pitch  being  the 
most  natural,  will  render  the  delivery  more  easy  to  the 
speaker  and  more  pleasant  to  the  hearers.  In  addressing  a 
large  audience,  the  speaker  should  commence  in  his  conver- 
sational tone,  but  as  he  proceeds  and  becomes  more  animated, 
the  force  of  voice  will  naturally  increase,  and  the  voice  will 
unconsciously  glide  into  a  higher  tone.  When  a  speaker 
becomes  intensely  in  earnest,  vehement,  and  impassioned, 
his  key-note  will  be  elevated  several  notes  above  the  one  on 
which  he  commenced. 

High  and  Very  High  Pitch. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Fire!   Fire!  Fire! 

2.  Boat  ahoy!     Boat  ahoy! 

3.  Hurrah!   Hurrah!   Hurrah! 

4.  Up  drawbridge,  grooms!  what,  warder,  ho! 
Let  the  portcullis  fall. 

5.  A  horse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse. 

6.  Bursts  the  storm  on  Phocis'  walls ! 
Rise! — or  Greece  forever  falls. 

7.  To  arms!    To  arms!    To  arms!   a  thousand  voices  cried. 
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8.  "Forward,  the  Light  Brigade! 
Charge  for  the  guns!"  be  said. 

9.  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 

10.  Ho!  sound  the  tocsin  from  the  tower, 

And  fire  the  culverin! 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed! 
Call  every  vassal  in ! 

11.  Rouse,  ye  Romans!  rouse,  ye  slaves! 
Have  ye  brave  sons?    Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die.    Have  ye  fair  daughters  ?    Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
Dishonored;  and  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice, 

Be  answered  by  the  lash! 

Most  of  the  examples  in  Repetition  are  appropriate  for 
practice  in  high  pitch.  In  giving  passages  with  great  force 
in  a  high  pitch,  be  sure  to  drop  the  jaw  so  as  to  keep  the 
mouth  and  throat  well  open,  and  when  the  voice  breaks 
into  a  falsetto  or  into  an  impure  tone  of  any  kind,  stop  im- 
mediately, rest  a  short  time,  and  then  begin  again  more 
carefully. 

Low  Pitch. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  a  good  control  of  the  voice  in  a 
low  key  is  to  practice  such  exercises  as  those  given  under 
Repetition  and  High  Pitch,  until  somewhat  fatigued  with 
the  exertion,  then,  after  resting  the  lungs  and  vocal  organs 
for  two  or  three  hours,  practice  in  the  lowest  and  deepest 
tone  you  can  command,  upon  passages  which  require  the 
lowest  and  most  prolonged  tones. 

If  it  be  found  very  laborious  and  difficult  to  sustain  a 
full,  clear,  and  resonant  tone  in  a  low  key,  rest  a  short 
time  occasionally,  and  then  "try  again." 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Why  shrinks  the  soul 

*     Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
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'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity! — thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass! 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

2.  Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  ray  less  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  scepter  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence,  how  deep!  and  darkness,  how  profound! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear,  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 

Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause, 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end. 

3.  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead ;  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  withered  Murder, 
Alarmed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus,  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

Toward  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth  I 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  they  walk;  for  fear 

The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 

Which  now  suits  with  it. 

4.  Dark  is  the  night!  how  dark!  no  light!  no  fire! 
Cold  on  the  hearth  the  last  faint  sparks  expire! 
Hark!  how  the  sign-board  creaks!  the  blast  bowls  by! 
Moan!  moan!  a  dirge  swells  through  the  clouded  sky. 

5.  They  're  gone !  they  're  gone !  the  glimmering  spark  hath  fled ! 
The  wife  and  child  are  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

On  the  cold  hearth  outstretched,  in  solemn  rest, 
The  child  lies  frozen  on  its  mother's  breast! 
The  gambler  came  at  last,  but  all  was  o'er  ; 
Dead  silence  reigned  around.    The  clock  struck  four. 

6.  Of  comfort  no  man  speak : 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs;  * 

Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
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Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let 's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills ; 
And  yet  not  so — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies,  to  the  ground? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 
And  that  small  model  of  our  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

7.  Farewell !  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man:  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost — a  killing  frost; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man!   full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening — nips  the  root, 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 

8.  Yes,  my  friends,  Death  has  been  among  us!  He  has  not 
entered  the  humble  cottage  of  some  unknown,  ignoble  peasant;  he 
has  knocked  audibly  at  the  palace  of  a  nation!  His  footstep  has 
been  heard  in  the  halls  of  state !  He  has  cloven  down  his  victim  in 
the  midst  of  the  councils  of  a  people.  He  has  borne  in  triumph 
from  among  yon  the  gravest,  wisest,  mo9t  reverend  head.  Ah !  he 
has  taken  him  as  a  trophy  who  was  once  chief  over  many  statesmen, 
adorned  with  virtue  and  learning  and  truth;  he  has  borne  at  his 
chariot-wheels  a  renowned  one  of  the  earth. 

9.  To  be  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them?    To  die — to  sleep — 
No  more: — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Middle  Pitch. 

EXAMPLES. 

•  1.  "  A  certain  amount  of  opposition,"  says  John  Neal,  "is  a  great 
help  to  a  man."  Kites  rise  against  and  not  with  the  wind.  Even  a 
head-wind  is  better  than  none.     No  man  ever  worked  his  passage 
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anywhere  in  a  dead  calm.  Let  no  man  wax  pale,  therefore,  because 
of  opposition.  Opposition  is  what  he  wants,  and  must  have,  to  be 
good  for  any  thing.  Hardship  is  -the  native  soil  of  manhood  and 
self-reliance. 

2.  Voyager  upon  life's  sea, 

To  yourself  be  true; 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 
Never,  though  the  winds  may  rave, 

Falter  nor  look  back, 
But  upon  the  darkest  wave 

Leave  a  shining  track. 

3.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  orator  to  keep  one  man  in 
view  amidst  the  multitude  that  surround  him ;  and,  while  compos- 
ing, to  address  himself  to  that  one  man,  whose  mistakes  he  laments 
and  whose  foibles  he  discovers.  This  man  is  to  him  as  the  genius 
of  Socrates,  standing  continually  at  his  side,  and  by  turns  interro- 
gating him,  or  answering  his  questions.  This  is  he  whom  the  orator 
ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  in  writing,  till  he  obtain  a  conquest 
over  his  prepossessions.  The  arguments  which  will  be  sufficiently 
persuasive  to  overcome  his  opposition  will  equally  control  a  large 
assembly. 


FORCE. 


The  term  force,  as  applied  to  the  utterance  of  syllables 
and  words,  has  a  meaning  distinct  from  the  term  loudness. 
Force  is  nearly  synonymous  with  energy.  Energy  in  de- 
livery may  not  only  be  given  to  single  syllables,  as  in 
accent,  and  to  single  words,  as  in  emphasis,  but,  unlike 
accent  and  emphasis,  it  may  be  extended  to  whole  sen- 
tences, and  even  to  paragraphs.  Of  all  the  vocal  qualifica- 
tions important  to  the  effective  expression  of  earnestness, 
and  to  the  impressive  display  of  strong  passion,  force  is 
most  necessary. 

The  difference  in  the  degrees  of  force  may  be  named : 
subdued,  moderate,  energetic,  and  impamoned.  Feelings  which 
require .  a   high  key  and   intensive  slides  for  their  proper 
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expression  also  require  greater  degrees  of  force.  Joy, 
anger,  scorn,  intense  earnestness,  and  the  like,  usually, 
though  not  always,  are  expressed  in  loud  sounds.  Some- 
times deep  feeling  chokes  the  voice,  and  sometimes  the  most 
intense  feeling  controlled  by  the  will,  manifests  itself  in  low 
tones  and  with  great  deliberation.  Sorrow,  pity,  love,  grief, 
and  the  like,  express  themselves  in  subdued  tones.  Cheer- 
fulness, animation,  and  moderate  earnestness  are  expressed 
by  a  moderate  degree  of  force. 

Exercises  in  the  most  intense  force,  and  in  subdued  force, 
will,  more  than  any  other,  result  in  speedily  increasing  the 
command  of  force.  When  passages  that  obtain  appropriate 
expression  by  impassioned  force,  and  others  by  subdued 
force,  can  be  easily  and  correctly  rendered,  the  student  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  giving  such  as  require  intermediate 
degrees  of  force.  Nearly  all  the  examples  under  high  and 
very  high  pitch  are  suitable  to  exemplify  great  force,  those 
under  low  and  very  low  pitch  appropriate  examples  of  sub- 
dued force,  and  those  under  middle  pitch  suitable  examples 
of  moderate  force. 

Exercises  in  Force. 

First — Give  a  number  of  the  vowel  sounds,  or  of  words 
of  one  syllable  with  only  conversational  force ;  then  repeat 
them,  with  increasing  force,  until  you  reach  the  highest 
degree  that  you  can  command.  Also,  practice  upon  a  few 
short  passages,  increasing  the  energy  of  utterance  with  each 
repetition;  as,  "It  is  my  living  sentiment — and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment — Independ- 
ence now,  and  Independence  forever." 

EXAMPLES   OF   INTENSE   FORCE. 

1.  I  laid  me  flat  along,   and  cried  in  thralldom  to  the  furious 
winds,  "Blow  on!  this  is  the  land  of  liberty!" 

2.  House,  ye  Romans !     Bouse,  ye  slaves ! 
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3.  Here  I  stand  for  impeachment  or  trial !  I  dare  accusation !  I 
defy  the  honorable  gentleman !  I  defy  the  government !  I  defy  the 
whole  phalanx! 

4.  Tried  and  convicted  traitor?    Who  says  this? 
Who'll  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head? 

5.  He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Cataline. 

EXAMPLES  OF  SUBDUED  FOBCE. 

.  Some  are  in  the  church-yard  laid, 

Some  sleep  beneath  the  sea; 
But  none  are  left  of  our  old  class, 

Excepting  you  and  me. 
And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom, 

And  we  are  called  to  go, 
I  hope  we'll  meet  with  those  we  loved 

Some  forty  years  ago. 

2.  But  I  forbear.  The  sorrow  of  that  scene  is  too  awful  for 
words.  *When  the  agony  ceased  upon  the  sea  it  was  only  to  break 
forth  afresh  upon  the  land.  Who  shall  measure  it?  Who  shall 
trace  its  tear-stained  path  over  this  continent?  Who  shall  count 
the  broken  hearts  and  ruined  hopes  of  this  dread  ravage?  None  but 
God.  None  but  He  who  let  the  tempest  loose,  that  made  the  ship  its 
prey;  none  but  He  who  alone  can  bind  up  the  bleeding  hearts,  and 
inspire  with  brighter  hopes  those  whose  hopes  on  earth  this  woe  has 
blighted ;  none  but  He  of  whom  not  one  of  us  all  dares  to  ask  the 
question,  "What  doest  thou?"  None  but  He.  to  whom  every 
stricken  victim  of  the  calamity  we  deplore  may  say  with  reverend 
lips,  "  Even  so." 


STRESS. 


Stress  relates  to  the  way  in  which  force  of  voice  is 
applied  to  single  sounds,  words,  and  sentences. 

Radical  Stress  is  that  in  which  the  force  of  utterance  is 
usually  explosive. 

Medium  Stress  is  when  the  force  is  applied  so  as  to 
gradually  swell  out  the  first  part  of  the  sound  or  syllable, 
and  gradually  decline  to  the  close. 
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Thorough  Stress  is  when  the  force  is  equally  loud  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  syllable. 

Vanishing  Stress  occurs  when  the  sound  gradually  in- 
creases as  it  swells  onward,  and  then  abruptly  terminates 
with  a  vocal  explosion. 

Intermittent  Stress  or  Tremor  is  characterized  by~  a 
vibratory,  tremulous  tone. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  of  stress  can  only 
be  obtained  by  long  and  careful  study,  and,  if  acquired,  will 
be  of  but  little  practical  use.  The  only  way  by  which  a 
good  command  of  the  different  kinds  of  stress  can  be  ac- 
quired, is  by  careful  practice  on  such  a  variety  of  emotional 
and  other  passages  as  will  require  every  imaginable  applica- 
tion of  stress  and  force.  Clear  ideas  and  right  feeling  will 
always  suggest  the  proper  stress,  but  arbitrary  rules  concern- 
ing its  use  will  always  confuse  and  often  result  in  ridiculous 
mistakes  or  total  failure. 

Radical  Stress. 

Exercises  in  this  kind  of  stress,  if  carefully  and  energeti- 
cally practiced,  will  strengthen  and  deepen  the  voice,  and 
increase  its  compass  and  flexibility  more  rapidly  than  any 
other.  Excepting  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications, 
there  are  no  others  which  it  is  so  important  for  the  reader, 
actor,  or  public  speaker  to  possess  as  a  strong,  flexible, 
musical  voice,  a  distinct  articulation,  and  a  good  command 
of  radical  stress. 

EXAMPLES  OP  EXPLOSIVE   RADICAL   STRESS. 

1.  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy, 
And  give  thee  in  thy  teeth  the  lie. 

2.  It  was  the  act  of  a  coward  who  raises  his  hand  to  strike,  and 
has  not  the  courage  to  give  the  blow. 

3.  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse. 

4.  Hold !  hold  !  for  your  lives. 
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5.  And,  Douglas,  more,  I  tell  thee  here- 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride — 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
I  tell  thee  thou'rt  defied! 

6.  Yet  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
.Rise/  fellow-men,  our  country  yet  remains. 

7.  Un mannered  dog!  stand  thou  when  I  command! 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast, 

Or,  by  Saint  Paul!  I'll  strike  thee  to  the  earth, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

8.  Retire!  or  taste  thy  folly;  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born!  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven. 

9.  Rise!  fathers,  rise!  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help. 

10.  Down!  down!  cries  Mar,  your  lances  down! 
Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe. 

11.  You  blocks!  you  stones!  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 

Most  of  the  examples  given  under  high  pitch,  also  under 
emphatic  repetition,  are  equally  well  suited  to  illustrate  and 
exemplify  explosive  radical  stress. 


EXAMPLES  OP  INTERMITTENT  STRESS  OR  TREMOR. 

1.  And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 

And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say  I  taught  thee  ; 
Say  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor, 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in, ' 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 

2.  My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom, 

But  tears  came  in  my  eyes  : 
I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well, 

Those  early  broken  ties; 
I  visited  the  old  church-yard, 

And  took  some  flowers  to  strew 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved 

Just  forty  years  ago. 
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3.  Can  he  desert  me  thus?    He  knows  I  stay 
Night  after  night,  in  loneliness  to  pray 
For  his  return, — and  yet  he  sees  no  tear! 
No !  no !  it  can  not  be — he  will  be  here. 

4.  I  have  known  deeper  wrongs; — I  that  speak  to  ye, 
I  haid  a  brother  once — a  gracious  boy, 

Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy, — there  was  the  look 
Of  heaven  upon  his  face,  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.     How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy !    Younger  by  fifteen  years, 
Brother  at  once,  and  eon !    He  left  my  side, 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheek,  a  smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.    In  one  short  hour 
That  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain! 

5.  And,  oh !  to  see  the  briny  tears  fast  hurrying  down  her  cheek, 
As  she  offered  up  the  prayer,  in  thought;  she  waa  afraid  to  speak, 
Lest  she  might  waken  one  she  loved  far  better  than  her  life, — 
For  she  had  all  a  mother's  heart,  had  that  poor  collier's  wife. 
With  hands  uplifted,  see,  she  kneels  beside  the  sufferer's  bed, 
And  prays  that  He  would  spare  her  boy,  and  take  herself  instead. 

6.  Alas!  my  noble  boy,  that  thou  shouldst  die! 

Thou,  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair! 
That  deatli  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye, 

And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  clustering  hair! 
How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb, 
My  proud  boy,  Absalom! 

7.  I  love  it !    I  love  it !    and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm  chair? 
I've  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize; 

I've  bedewed  it  with  tears  and  embalmed  it  with  sighs; 
'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart, 
Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start; 
Would  you  know  the  spell?  a  mother  sat  there! 
And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm  chair. 

When  the  student  can  give  with  correct  and  vivid  ex- 
pression the  examples  under  radical  stress  and  intermittent 
stress,   his  voice  will  be  under  sufficient  control  to  enable 
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him,  with  but  little  practice,  readily  to  command  all  the 
other  forms  of  stress,  and  most  of  the  pleasing,  impressive, 
and  affecting  intonations  of  the  voice. 


QUANTITY. 

Quantity,  or  time,  in  elocution  means  the  measure  of 
sounds,  syllables,  or  words  with  regard  to  their  duration. 

The  syllables  and  words  capable  of  receiving  the  longest 
quantity  and  the  most  musical  expression,  are  those  which 
contain  open  vowel  and  liquid,  or  nasal  subvocal  sounds. 

Long  Quantity. 

Let  the  following  words  be  pronunced  with  varying  de- 
grees of  force,  but  always  prolong  them  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible  without  changing  their  character  or  giving 
them  in  a  manner  the  least  akin  to  a  drawl:  War,  law, 
scorn,  all,  form,  green,  feel,  thee,  shame,  blaze,  pain,  wail,  dare, 
care,  swear,  air,  star,  arm,  charm,  barn,  no,  home,  lone,  soul, 
moan,  roll,  hold,  go,  you,  soon,  moon,  fool,  ooze,  room,  cool,  file, 
mine,  sire,  joy,  toil,  coin,  toys,  bow,  our,  foul,  round,  doum, 
new,  dew,  pale,  rain,  fail,  dream,  keen,  calm,  view,  etc. 

Practice  on  these  words  at  first  by  gradually  increasing 
both  the  force  and  the  quantity  on  each  word  until  you 
are  able  to  dwell  upon  it  either  by  the  rising  or  the  falling 
inflection,  without  any  artificial  tone,  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  it  would  be  proper  to  dwell  upon  the  word  in  quiet  con- 
versation. Sometimes  practice  increasing  the  quantity  in 
subdued,  plaintive,  and  solemn  tones. 

Take  each  of  these  words  and  make  it  the  emphatic  word 
of  at  least  three  short  sentences :  one  declarative,  one  in- 
terrogative, and  one  exclamatory,  and  exercise  on  these 
sentences  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  power  of  develop- 
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ing  the  quantity  of  the  emphatic  words.  The  exercise  will 
be  profitable,  not  only  as  an  exercise  in  quantity,  but  also 
in  emphasis,  modulation,  and  expression. 

Dignity  and  force  of  delivery  depend  much  on  the  power 
of  swelling  and  protracting  the  open  vowel  sounds,  and 
such  of  the  subvowels  as  admit  of  long  quantity.  All  of 
the  examples  given  under  slow  movement  are  suitable  ex- 
amples for  practice  in  long  quantity,  and  those  given  under 
quick  movement  in  short  quantity. 

EXAMPLES  IN  LONG  QUANTITY. 

1.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachu- 
setts— she  needs  none.  There  she  is, — behold  her,  and  judge  for 
yourselves.    There  is  her  history — the  world  knows  it  by  heart. 

2.  Though  many  and  bright  are  the  stars  that  appear 

In  the  flag  by  our  country  unfurled; 
And  the  stripes  that  are  swelling  in  majesty  there, 

Like  a  rainbow  adorning  the  world, 
Their  lights  are  unsullied  as  those  in  the  sky, 

By  a  deed  that  our  fathers  have  done  ; 
And  they're  leagued  in  as  true  and  as  holy  a  tie, 

In  their  motto  of  "  Many  in  one.". 

3.  There  is  often  sadness  in  the  tone, 

And  a  moisture  in  the  eye, 
And  a  trembling  sorrow  in  the  voice, 

When  we  bid  a  last  good-bye; 
But  sadder  far  than  this,  I  ween, 

Oh,  sadder  far  than  all, 
Is  the  heart-throb  with  which  we  strain 

To  catch  the  last  footfall. 

4.  Yet  this  is  Rome, 

That  sat  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 
Of  beauty  ruled  the  world!    Yet  we  are  Romans. 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Was  greater  than  a  king!     And  once  again — 
Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
Of  either  Brutus! — Once  again,  I  swear, 
The  eternal  city  shall  be  free. 
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5.  Oh,  with  what  pride  I  used 

To  walk  these  hills,  and  look  up  to  my  God, 

And  bless  him  that  the  land  was  free.    'Twas  free — 

From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake,  'twas  free! — 

Free  as  our  torrents  are  that  leap  our  rocks, 

And  plow  our  valleys,  without  asking  leave ! 

Or  as  our  peaks,  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 

In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun ! 

6.  Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 

Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Hear  it — in  that  battle  peal! 
Read  it — on  your  bristling  steel! 

Ask  it — ye  who  will. 

7.  It  is  in  vain  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry 
peace,  peace;  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun. 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms! 

8.  O  Liberty!  O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear.  O 
sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship — once  sacred,  but  now  tram- 
pled upon. 

EXAMPLES  IN  SHORT  QUANTITY. 

1.      Brutus.    Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak: 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frightened  when  a  madman  stares? 

Camus.    O  ye  gods!  ye  gods!  must  I  endure  all  this? 

Brutus.    All  this!  ay, more:  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break; 

Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are,  ' 

And  make  your  bondsmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge? 

Must  I  observe  you?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 

Under  your  testy  humor?    By  the  gods, 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 

Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 

I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 

When  you  are  waspish. 
K.  N.  E.-6.  ' 
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2.  Ye  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye  are!  The  strength  of 
brass  is  in  your  toughened  sinews;  but  to-morrow  some  Roman 
Adonis,  breathing  sweet  perfume  from  his  curly  locks,  shall  with  his 
lily  fingers  pat  your  red  brawn,  and  bet  his  sesterces  upon  your 
blood.  Hark  !  hear  ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den?  'T is  three  days 
since  he  tasted  flesh,  but  to-morrow  he  shall  break  his  fast  upon  you, 
and  a  dainty  meal  for  him  ye  will  be! 

3.  So  you  will  fly  out!  Can't  you  be  cool,  like  me?  What  good 
can  passion  do?  Passion  is  of  no  service,  you  impudent,  insolent, 
overbearing  reprobate !  There,  you  sneer  again !  Do  n't  provoke 
me !  You  rely  upon  the  mildness  of  my  temper !  you  do,  you  dog ! 
You  play  upon  the  meekness  of  my  disposition !  Yetfc  take  care ! 
the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome  at  last!  But,  mark!  I 
give  you  six  hours  and  a  half  to  consider  this.  If  yon  then  agree, 
without  any  condition,  to  every  thing  on  earth  that  I  choose,  why, 
confound  you!  I  may  in  time  forgive  you;  if  not,  s'death!  don't 
enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me!  don't  dare  to  breathe  the  same 
air  or  use  the  same  light  with  me!  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a 
sun  of  your  own!  I'll  strip  you  of  your  commission!  I'll  lodge  a 
five  and  three-pence  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall  live  on 
the  interest!  I'll  disown  you!  I'll  disinherit  you!  and,  hang  me! 
if  I  ever  call  you  Jack  again! 


MELODY. 


Melody  relates  to  the  melodious  utterance  of  words  in 
speech.  No  other  vocal  qualifications  or  attainments  of  a 
reader,  an  actor,  or  an  orator,  will  so  win  and  retain  atten- 
tion, or  give  so  much  pleasure  to  the  ear  as  a  rich,  musical 
voice,  and  a  melodious  utterance. 

To  obtain  a  better  command  of  melody  of  speech,  practice 
upon  passages  which  require  long  quantity,  subdued  force, 
and  long  pauses.  Words  which  are  best  suited  for  practice 
in  long  quantity  are  of  that  class  which  are  accented  on 
open  vowels,  and  terminate  either  with  open  vowels  or  sub- 
vowels;  of  the  sub-vowels,  the  nasals  and  the  liquids  admit 
of  the  longest  and  most  melodious  vanish. 
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The  principal  charm  in  reading  poetry  consists  in  melody. 
Melodious  utterance  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  musical 
vanish  given  to  words  of  the  class  before  named,  hence  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  give  the  open  vowels  and  the 
sub-vowels  with  varying  degrees  of  force  in  long  quantity, 
and  a  delicate,  rich,  musical  vanish  on  the  last  syllable  of 
the  emphatic  word. 

Give  the  following  words  affirmatively,  interrogatively, 
and  negatively,  with  the  longest  quantity  and  the  greatest 
melody  you  can  command  consistent  with  easy  and  natural 
utterance :  Bold,  noble,  round,  all,  dorm,  fall,  prayer,  mare, 
arm,  calm,  star%  roll,  law,  cause,  seem,  queen,  moan,  groan, 
now,  vow,  toil,  coil,  roar,  time,  thine,  view,  knew,  world,  furled, 
hurled,  wound,  doom,  soon,  cool,  same,  name,  vain. 

EXAMPLES  IN  MELODY. 

1.  The  scene  was  more  beautiful  far  to  my  eye, 

Than  if  day  in  its  pride  had  arrayed  it; 
The  land-breeze  blew  mild,  and  the  azure,  arched  sky 

Looked  pure  as  the  spirit  that  made  it; 
The  murmur  rose  soft,  as  I  silently  gazed 

On  the  shadowy  waves'  playful  motion, 
From  the  dim,  distant  hill,  'till  the  light-house  fire  blazed 

Like  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

2.  No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 

Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar! 

With  dreamful  eyes, 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise! 

3.  On  this  I  ponder, 
Where'er  I  wander, 
And  thus  grow  fonder, 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee; 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 
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4.  Thou  art,  0  God!  the  life  and  light 

Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine! 

5.  Tell  me,  thou  niighty  deep, 

Whose  billows  round  me  play,  • 

Know'st  thou  some  favored  spot 

Some  island  far  away, 
Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliss  for  which  he  sighs, 
Where  sorrow  never  lives, 

And  friendship  never  dies? 
The  loud  waves  rolling  in  perpetual  flow, 
Stopped  for  awhile,  and  sighed  to  answer — "No!" 


QUALITY. 

Quality  has  reference  to  the  kind  of  voice  with  which 
we  speak.  There  are  as  many  different  kinds  or  qualities 
of  voices  as  there  are  voices.  Every  one's  voice  has  its 
peculiar  characteristic,  and  this  peculiar  quality  enables  us 
to  distinguish  persons  as  readily  as  by  their  names.  A 
good  voice,  with  respect  to  quality,  is  one,  the  tones  of 
which  are  pure,  round,  full,  smooth,  clear,  sweet,  and 
musical.  Of  all  the  good  qualities,  purity  of  tone  in  the 
human  voice  is  every  way  the  most  important.  The  bad 
qualities  of  the  voice  are  impurity,  roughness,  hoarseness, 
harshness,  wheeziness,  flatness,  hollowness,  shrillness,  and 
the  nasal  twang. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  voice  are  the  most  easy,  audi- 
ble, and  agreeable,  and  it  is  to  them  that  attention  should 
be  chiefly  given  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  vocal  ex- 
pression. The  training  required  for  this  consists  in  exercis- 
ing frequently  and  carefully  on  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
voice. 
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PAUSE. 

Pauses  are  necessary,  not  only  to  take  breath,  but  in 
order  to  give  the  hearer  a  more  clear  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  each  clause  and  sentence,  and  a  more  perfect 
understanding  of  the  whole  passage. 

The  length  of  the  pause  can  not  in  any  case  be  deter- 
mined by  rules.  There  are,  however,  a  few  general  princi- 
ples which  may  be  safely  observed:  one  is,  that  the  pause 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  utterance,  the  pause 
being  comparatively  long  when  the  utterance  is  slow,  and 
short  when  it  is  quick.  They  should  correspond  in  fre- 
quency and  duration  with  those  that  we  make  when  we 
express  ourselves  in  ordinary,  animated,  or  in  serious  con- 
versation, and  not  in  any  formal  or  artificial  manner.  Al- 
though there  is  a  measure  for  words  in  poetry,  there  is  no 
measure  for  pauses. 

The  pauses  that  are  made  in  the  natural  flow  of  speech 
have  no  definite  and  invariable  proportion.  Every  word  or 
group  of  words  conveying  a  distinct  idea  should  be  followed 
by  a  pause.  In  the  natural  flow  of  conversation  we  notice 
pauses  of  various  lengths — some  scarcely  perceptible,  others 
long  enough  for  the  speaker  to  take  breath,  others  much 
longer. 

The  Grammatical  Pauses,  indicated  by  punctuation 
marks,  are  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  reader,  either  as  to 
when  or  how  long  he  ought  to  pause.  A  good  reader  will 
frequently  pause  where  no  grammarian  would  insert  a 
point. 

The  Rhetorical  Pause  consists  in  suspending  the  voice, 
either  directly  before  or  directly  after,  or  both  before  and 
after,  the  utterance  of  a  word  that  is  intended  to  be  very 
significant  or  expressive. 

The  pause  before  the  word  awakens  curiosity  and  excites 
expectation;  after  the  word,  it  carries  the  mind  back  to 
what  has  already  been  said.     A  pause  of  greater  or  less 
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duration  is  always  necessary  wherever  an  interruption  occurs 
in  the  progress  of  thought,  or  in  the  construction  of  the 
sentence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dash,  the  exclamation,  etc. 
In  these  cases  the  action  of  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
checked  or  arrested  by  the  sudden  change  of  sentiment  or 
passion. 

All  the  examples  given  for  practice  in  antithesis,  climax, 
exclamation,  interrogation,  or  under  any  of  the  rules,  are 
suitable  passages  for  exercise  in  the  pause. 


MOVEMENT. 

Movement,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  the  voice  moves 
in  speech,  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
thought,  sentiment,  and  emotion  which  prompts  the  utter- 
ance. It  should,  however,  never  move  so  slowly  that  those 
who  listen  can  anticipate  what  is  about  to  be  said,  nor  so 
rapidly  that  some  of  the  words  spoken  are  indistinctly 
heard.  Both  are  serious  faults,  but  the  latter  much  the 
worse.  Practice  will  enable  even  those  who  are  very  slow 
of  speech  to  speak  with  great  rapidity,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  The  rate  of  utterance  in 
reading  or  speaking  should  be  increased  or  diminished  as 
sound  judgment  and  correct  taste  may  direct. 

"  Learn  to  speak  slow :  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places; 
And  while  thus  slowly  onward  you  proceed, 
Study  the  meaning  of  whate'er  you  read." 

A  very  rapid  utterance,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a 
discourse  or  a  reading,  is  almost  certain  to  lead  the  speaker 
into  a  high  pitch,  an  artificial  tone,  and  a  strained,  un- 
natural manner  of  delivery,  and  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  kind  of  nervous  excitement,   which,  at  the  same  time, 
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tends  to  confound  memory,  confuses  thought,  and  often 
causes  distressing  embarrassment.  The  ability  to  change 
the  rate  of  utterance  with  perfect  ease  and  naturalness,  from 
the  most  slow  and  solemn  to  the  most  rapid  and  excited 
movement,  is  essential  to  the  accomplished  reader  and  the 
eloquent  speaker. 

Exercises  in  Movement. 

Select  a  passage  and  deliver  it  very  slowly,  taking  special 
care  to  avoid  every  thing  like  drawling.  Read  the  same 
passage  again,  with  a  slight  increase  of  movement.  Con- 
tinue to  repeat  the  passage  with  gradually  .  increasing 
rapidity,  until  you  can  speak  no  faster  without  becoming 
somewhat  indistinct.  Having  done  this,  repeat  the  same 
passage  more  and  more  slowly,  until  you  again  obtain  the 
slowest  movement.  While  increasing  the  rate  of  utterance, 
take  care  not  to  let  the  voice  run  into  a  high  key.  Keep 
it  in  the  same  key,  as  near  as  you  can,  and  do  not  at  any 
time  speak  indistinctly. 

Although  there  are  a  great  many  shades  or  degrees  of 
difference  in  movement,  between  very  slow  and  very  fast, 
yet  five  are  as  many  as  the  pupil  needs  to  observe  in  exer- 
cises in  movement.  These  may  be  named  very  slow,  slow, 
moderate,  rapid  and  very  rapid.  In  uncontrollable  and 
intense  excitement,  the  rate  in  which  words  are  uttered  is 
very  rapid,  and  the  pervading  quantity  is  short.  In  sol- 
emnity, adoration,  and  other  deep  feelings  of  our  nature, 
the  pervading  quantity  is  very  long  and  the  movement  of 
the  voice  is  very  slow. 

The  examples  given  in  short  quantity  are  suited  for 
practice  in  rapid  and  very  rapid  movement ;  those  in  long 
quantity,  are  equally  adapted  for  practice  in  slow  and  very 
slow  movement.  Continue  to  exercise  in  movement  until 
words  can  be  uttered  distinctly,  forcibly,  and  with  ease  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  words  a  minute. 
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EXAMPLES  IN  SLOW  MOVEMENT. 

1.  In  vain  I  seek  from  oat  the  past 

Some  cherished  wreck  to  save; 
Affection,  feeling,  hope  are  dead — 
My  heart  is  its  own  grave. 

2.  Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death! 

Come  to  the  mother,  when  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath; 

Come,  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
.  The  earthquake's  shock — the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 

With  banquet  song   and  dance    and  wine: 
And  thou  art  terrible; — the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

3.  Be  ye  patient!  I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say.  I  am 
going  to  my  cold  and  Rilent  grave;  my  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  ex- 
tinguished; my  race  is  run;  the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I 
sink  into  its  bosom!  I  have  but  one  request  to  make  at  my  de- 
parture from  this  world, — it  is  the  charity  of  silence !  Let  no  man 
write  my  epitaph :  for,  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  now 
vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let 
them  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  remain 
uninscribed,  until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my 
character.  When  my  country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.  I  have 
done. 

EXAMPLES  IN  QUICK  MOVEMENT. 

1.  Where's  Harry  Blount?    Fitz-Eustace,  where? 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare? 
Bedeem  my  pennon — charge  again, 
Cry — '  Marmion  to  the  rescue ! ' — Vain ! 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring: 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. 
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Let  Stanley  charge,  with  spur  of  fire, 
With  Chester  charge  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host, 
Or  victory  and  England 's  lost ! 
Must  I  bid  twice?  hence,  varlets,  fly! 
Slowly.  Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die  ! 

2.  Ah!  what  is  that  flame,  which  now  bursts  on  his  eye? 

Ah!  what  is  that  sound  that  now  larums  his  ear? 
'Tis  the  lightning's  red  glare,  painting  hell  on  the  sky! 

'Tis  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  groans  of  the  sphere! 
He  springs  from  his  hammock — he  flies  to  the  deck; 

Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dire — 
Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel  a  wreck-r 

The  masts  fly  in  splinters — the  shrouds  are  on  fire! 

3.  Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height.    Now  on  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war-proof; 
Fathers,  that  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  to  even  fought, 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument: 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war  ! 


PARENTHESIS. 

A  Parenthesis  is  an  explanatory  clause  unnecessary  both 
to  the  construction  and  sense  of  the  paragraph  in  which  it 
is  found.  Generally  the  parenthetical  clause  should  be 
spoken  much  more  rapidly,  and  in  a  lighter  tone,  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs.  When  the 
parenthesis  is  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  it  should  always 
be  preceded  and  followed  by  a  pause.  The  facial  expres- 
sion and  manner  of  the  reader  must  change  as  he  passes 
from  the  most  important  to  the  subordinate  clauses,  or  from 
the  subordinate  to  the  important. 

K.  N.  E.— 7. 
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EXAMPLES. 

^1.  Every  condition  of  life — be  it  what  it  may — has  both  hard- 
ships and  pains. 

2.  Whatever  future  advances  of  science  may  do  for  us  in  the 
matter — and  1  hope  they  may  do  much — I  am  afraid  I  must  still 
say  this  relation  is  a  mystery. 

3.  One  truth  is  clear — enough  for  man  to  know — 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

4.  In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies? 
Tell — for  you  can— what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 

5.  Superintendent  Brown  has  again  been  doing  a  very  sensible 
thing  -(no  uncommon  thing  for  him)  in  the  way  of  submitting  a 
revised  course  of  study  for  high  schools. 

6.  God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep! 
(So  Sancho  Panza  said,  and  so  say  I,) 
And  bless  him,  also,  that  he  did  not  keep 
The  great  discovery  to  himself,  by  making  it 
(As  well  the  lucky  fellow  might) 

A  close  monopoly  of  patent-right. 


CADENCE. 

Cadence  signifies  that  easy,  natural  dropping  of  the  voice 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  passage,  which  denotes  complete- 
ness of  sense,  or  that  the  speaker  has  ended  what  he  has  to 
say  on  that  point.  No  rules  can  be  given  which  will  enable 
the  speaker  or  reader  to  regulate  the  tone  and  movements 
of  the  voice  so  as  to  always  have  a  good  cadence. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  cadence  can  be  best  illustrated 
by  counting  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  in  a  deliberate 
manner,  and  paying  particular  attention  to  the  tone  of  the 
voice;  on  five,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  voice  falls  a  little, 
takes  a  fuller  tone,  and  denotes  that  the  enumeration  is 
complete. 

(1)  1,  2,  3.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
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Give  several  names  in  succession,  as  if  calling  the  roll; 
as,  (2)  Roberts,  Durham,  Noble,  Paxton,  Henderson,  Barclay, 
Ruble,  Freeman,  etc.  Connect  the  last  names  or  particulars 
by  the  conjunction  and,  letting  the  voice  rise  a  little  on  the 
last  particular  but  one,  and  fall,  as  in  the  previous  exam- 
ple, on  the  last  one,  thus :  (3)  Baltimore,  Springfield,  Omaha, 
New  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul. 

(4)  The  Amazon,  La  Plata,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  St. 
Lawrence,  Orinoco,  and  Ohio  are  among  the  longest  rivers 
of  the  New  World: 


EXPRESSION. 

Expression,  as  applied  to  oral  reading  or  to  speaking, 
means  the  rendering  of  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  what  is 
read  or  spoken  in  the  clearest,  fullest,  most  pleasing,  and 
most  appropriate  manner.  Its  general  meaning  is  to  make 
manifest  thought  and  to  portray  feeling. 

Expression  in  elocution,  like  expression  in  every  other 
art,  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Of  the  sculptor, 
painter,  and  musician,  it  is  sometimes  said  "he  lacks  in 
expression,"  by  which  is  meant  he  failed  to  bring  out  with 
distinctness,  simplicity,  and  naturalness,  that  which  he  un- 
dertook to  express. 

Expression  in  speaking  means  not  only  the  bringing  out 
of  the  meaning  of  what  is  spoken,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
appropriate  manner,  but  also  the  correct  and  forcible  ex- 
pression of  every  shade  of  emotion  or  passion,  and  the 
accurate  impersonation  of  character. 

The  thing  most  necessary  to  attend  to  in  order  to  obtain 
correct  expression,  is  to  make  sure  that  you  have  something 
to  express,  and  that  you  have  clear  and  original  ideas  of 
the  meaning  of  what  you  are  about  to  read  or  speak. 
Old  Dr.  Beecher,  in  his  advice  to  the  students  of  Lane 
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Seminary,  said,   "Fill  yourself  chock-full  of  the  subject; 
then  pull  out  the  bung,  and  let  nature  caper." 

He  who  has  an  easy  utterance,  a  distinct  articulation, 
and  a  clear,  full  voice,  will  not  be  likely  to  fail  in  his 
efforts  to  express  what  he  knows,  believes,  or  feels,  in  an 
appropriate  and  effective  manner. 

"To  paint  the  passion's  force,  and  paint  it  well, 
The  proper  action  nature's  self  will  tell." 

Do  not  try  to  imitate  the  style  of  reading  or  speaking  of 
any  one:  have  your  own  style. 


Changing  the  Expression  by  Changing  the  Emphasis 

and  Varying  the  Delivery. 

EXAMPLE. 

James  said  the  captain  would  return  home  next  Saturday. 

Place  the  emphasis,  first,  exclusively  on  James,  and  give 
all  other  words  in  the  passage  in  a  light,  tripping  tone,  as 
if  answering  the  question,  Who  said  the  captain  would 
return  home  next  Saturday?  Then  emphasize  successively 
the  words:  Said,  captain,  would,  return,  home,  next,  and 
Saturday.  Each  time  it  is  delivered,  it  should  convey  a 
different  meaning.  Give  it  with  every  variation  of  affirma- 
tion, interrogation,  and  negation  that  you  can  command, 
and  always  with  simplicity  and  naturalness.  By  changing 
the  passage,  and  commencing  with  the  words,  James  did 
not  say,  instead  of  James  said,  it  becomes  negative,  and 
should  be  rendered  in  a  tone  and  manner  expressing  denial. 
Then  give  it  as  if  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  a  person 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street;  then  as  if  talking  to 
some  one  still  farther  away  from  you;  and  so  on  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  your  vocal  capability. 

Express  it  also  both  interrogatively  and  affirmatively  in  a 
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very  pleasant  tone  and  manner ;  in  a  sullen,  surly  manner ; 
in  a  careless,  indifferent,  sleepy  tone  and  manner ;  in  a  very 
irritable  or  excited  tone  and  manner ;  in  a  scornful  or  iron- 
ical tone ;  in  a  respectful,  deferential  tone ;  in  a  very  serious 
tone,  and  in  a  merry,  laughing  tone,  etc. 

These  exercises,  carefully  practiced,  will  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  student  in  acquiring  a  command  of  the 
tones,  looks,  and  action  by  which  different  meanings  can  be 
conveyed,  and  the  various  emotions  and  passions  of  the  soul 
expressed. 


EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis  does  not  consist  in  any  peculiar  force  or  stress 
of  voice.  It  includes  every  tone,  look,  posture,  gesture,  or 
movement  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  to  express 
clearly  the  meaning,  and  to  give  the  full  signification  in- 
tended by  the  words  spoken. 

Generally,  emphasis  consists  chiefly  in  an  increase  of 
vocal  force  on  those  words,  or  parts  of  a  discourse,  to  the 
significance  of  which  the  speaker  intends  to  call  special 
attention. 

No  rules  can  be  given  which  will  guide  the  reader  or 
speaker  to  a  correct  use  of  emphasis.  The  feeling  that 
prompts  to  utterance,  and  the  meaning  that  the  speaker 
wishes  to  convey,  must  determine  the  seat  and  the  kind  of 
emphasis.  Nature  left  to  herself  will  best  guide  to  its  right 
use,  when  we  express  our  real  feelings  and  convictions.  He 
who  fully  understands  and  appreciates  what  he  says  will 
seldom  make  a  mistake  in  emphasis.  A  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  sense  or  sentiment  of  what  is  read  or  spoken  is  the 
chief  cause  of  faults  in  emphasis. 

The  delivery  of  persons  who  read,  recite,  or  declaim  with- 
out understanding  the  meaning  of  the  language  used,  is 
generally  either  monotonous,  or  the  emphasis  is  distributed 
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at  random,  and  makes  nonsense  out  of  language  which,  if 
properly  expressed,  would  make  good  sense. 

When  an  idea  is  perfectly  conceived,  and  entirely  en- 
grosses the  attention  at  the  moment  it  is  delivered,  nature 
will  always  suggest  the  correct  emphasis  and  the  right  ex- 
pression. 

Emphasis  in  Declarative  Sentences. 

Deliver  each  passage  deliberately,  distinctly,  and  precisely 
as  if  the  thought  was  suggested  at  the  moment  of  its  utter- 
ance. Carefully  avoid  all  recitative,  declamatory,  and  arti- 
ficial tones.  Aim  at  simplicity,  directness,  and  naturalness, 
and  deliver  each  passage  according  to  your  own  conception 
of  its  meaning. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art. 

2.  He  is  a  very  ingenuous  person. 

3.  Any  innocent  employment  or  harmless  amusement  is  better 
than  idleness  or  emptiness. 

4.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  any  theory  until  we  know  what  the 
theory  is. 

5.  He  is  the  greatest  man  who  does  the  greatest  service  to  his 
fellow  men. 

6.  Science  is  the  investigation  of  facts  and  phenomena,  and  of 
the  causes  which  have  brought  them  into  existence. 

7.  Industry  is  a  virtue  that  is  highly  valued  among  all  people 
and  in  all  nations. 

8.  The  resisting,  of  one  temptation  tends  to  disarm  the  next  of 
its  force. 

9.  The  sweetest  pleasure  is  that  of  imparting  pleasure. 

10.  It  is  easier  to  acquire  knowledge  than  to  resist  temptation. 


DIRECTNESS. 

One  of  the  qualifications  most  necessary  to  successful  de- 
livery, either  in  private  conversation  or  in  public  speaking 
or  reading,  is  directness  of  manner.     By  directness  is  meant 
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the  manner  that  we  unconsciously  have  when  we  talk  to 
others  with  the  desire  to  engage  their  attention  to  what  we 
have  to  say. 

Make  sure  that  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  which  you  intend  to  deliver,  and,  if  an  emotional 
piece,  the  spirit  with  which  it  should  be  given.  Then 
speak  it  exactly  as  if  expressing  your  own  thoughts  or  feel- 
ings to  some  one  near  you.  Have  your  own  way,  just  as  if 
the  thoughts  and  the  language  used  were  suggested  by  your 
own  mind  at  the  moment  of  utterance. 

Exercises  in  Directness. 

Speak  the  name  of  some  one  as  if  addressing  him,  first  in 
a  quiet,  unemotional  manner,  then  with  gradually  increas- 
ing earnestness,  emotion,  or  passion. 

EXAMPLES  OF  DIRECT  ADDRESS. 

1.  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

2.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself  are  much  condemned 
to  have  an  itching  palm,  to  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold  to 
undeservers. 

3.  Look  here,  young  man,  hold  on;  which  way 
Are  you  traveling  to-day? 

4.  Fellow  gladiators,  you  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye  are. 

5.  I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  federal  Union. 

6.  This  is  a  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is 
a  widow;  yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  a  widow. 

7.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen!  lend  me  your  ears.  I  come 
to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

8.  I  can  not,  my  lords,  I  will  not  join  in  congratulation  on  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace. 

9.  My  brave  associates,  partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings,  and  my 
fame,  can  Rolla's  words  add  vigor  to  the  virtuous  energies  that  now 
inspire  your  hearts? 
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10.  I  am  amazed,  yes,  my  lords,  I  am  amazed  at  his  grace's 
speech. 

11.  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers:  hear  me  for  my  cause,  and 
be  silent  that  you  may  hear. 

12.  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fliug  away  ambition:  by  that  sin  fell 
the  angels. 

13.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  Csesar's  benevolent 
disposition,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  civil 
war,  observes,  "How  long  did  he  pause  on  the  brink  of  the 
Rubicon?" 


INTERROGATION. 

When  men  are  moved  by  passion,  or  are  intensely  in 
earnest  in  argument,  they  naturally  express  what  they 
would  affirm  or  deny  by  earnest  interrogation.  Many  of 
our  finest  examples  of  senatorial  and  argumentative  elo- 
quence abound  with  interrogation. 

Carefully  study  the  examples  given  until  clearly  under- 
stood, then  bring  yourself  under  the  influence  of  the  proper 
spirit,  and  give  the  passage  in  an  appropriate  tone  and 
manner,  with  directness,  force,  and  earnestness.  Pause  at 
the  end  of  every  question,  as  if  you  waited  an  answer. 
Keep  the  voice  full  and  clear,  and  in  a  pitch  in  which  you 
can  readily  control  its  modulations. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field.  Why  stand  we  here 
idle?  What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery? 

2.  They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak — unable  to  cope  with  so 
formidable  an  adversary;  but  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it 
be  the  next  week  or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally 
disarmed,  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every 
house?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction? 
Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely 
upon  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until 
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our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot?  Sir,  we  are  not 
weak  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  the  means  which  the  God  of  nature 
hath  placed  in  our  power. 

3.  Do  you  remember  all  the  sunny  places 

Where,  in  bright  days  long  past,  we  played  together? 
Do  you  remember  all  the  old  home  faces 

That  gathered  round  the  hearth  in  wintry  weather? 

4.  Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman?  If  any, 
speak !  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would 
not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak !  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any,  speak!  for 
him  have  I  offended.    None!  then  none  have  I  offended. 

5.  And  shall  we  think  of  ratifying  the  acts  of  Charles,  yet 
abolish  his  laws  ?  Those  laws  which  he  in  our  sight  repeated,  pro- 
nounced, enacted?  Laws  which  he  valued  himself  on  passing? 
Laws  in  which  he  thought  the  system  of  our  government  was  com- 
prehended ?  Laws  which  govern  our  provinces  and  our  trials  ?  Are 
we,  I  say,  to  repeal  such  laws,  yet  ratify  his  acts  ? 

6.  Came  I  not  forth,  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to  kiss? 
Bs  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king,  and  tell  me 

What  is  this? 

7*.  To  purchase  heaven,  has  gold  the  power?  • 

Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  friendship's  treasures  to  be  sold? 

8.  If  seasons  of  indolence  be  dangerous,  how  much  more  so  are 
chronic  habits  of  idleness? 

9.  Who  would  be  a  traitor  knave? 
Who  would  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
WTho  so  base  as  be  a  slave? 
Traitor!    Coward!  turn  and  flee! 


ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis  is  founded  upon  contrast,  expressed  or  im- 
plied. It  occurs  in  a  sentence  in  which  two  or  more  words 
are  opposed  to  each  other  in  meaning.  Words  that  express 
opposite  ideas  must  be  marked  by  different  modulations, 
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and  expressed  with  greater  emphasis,  than  the  words  that 
immediately  precede  or  those  which  follow  them.  In  nearly 
all  cases  there  should  be  a  marked  pause  directly  after  the 
antithetic  words,  and  on  the  remaining  words  in  the  passage 
the  voice  should  take  its  ordinary,  unimpassioned  tone. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy — rich,  not  gaudy. 

2.  Many  hope  to  atone  for  the  evil  they  have  done  by  the  good 
they  intend  to  do,  and  are  only  virtuous  in  the  perspective. 

3.  I  do  not  tremble  when  I  meet 

The  stoutest  of  my  foes; 
But  heaven  defend  me  from  the  friend 
Who  comes  and  never  goes. 

4.  Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric 

You  are,  and  bid  your  bondmen  tremble. 
Must  I  observe  you?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor? 

5.  The  cottage  was  a  thatched  one, 

The  outside  old  and  mean, 
But  all  within  that  little  cot 
Was  wondrous  neat  and  clean. 

6.  Though  dark  and  despairing  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
Yet  man  can  not  cover  what  God  would  reveal. 

7.  The  cynic  is  one  who  never  sees  a  good  quality  in  a  man,  and 
never  fails  to  see  a  bad  one.  He  is  the  human  owl,  vigilant  in 
darkness  and  blind  to  light,  mousing  for  vermin  and  never  seeing 
noble  game. 

$.  I  care  not  how  high  his  station,  how  low  his  character, 
whether  a  privy  councillor  or  a  parasite,  my  answer  would  be  a 
blow. 

9.  A  liar  begins  by  making  a  falsehood  appear  like  truth,  and 
ends  by  making  a  truth  appear  like  falsehood. 

10.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
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AMPLIFICATION  AND  SUSPENDED  SENSE. 

Examples  of  suspended  sense  admit  of  various  modes  of 
delivery,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  other 
circumstances.  Study  the  following  examples  carefully, 
and  use  your  own  discretion  as  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
giving  them.  In  sentences  containing  if,  when,  as,  as  when, 
so,  etc.,  the  sense  is  suspended  until  the  close. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Tf  we  wish  to  be  free ;  if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those 
inestimable  privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending ; 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we 
have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be 
obtained,  we  must  fight — I  repeat  it,  we  must  fight! 

2.  If  I  see  an  uncommon  endowment  of  heaven;  if  I  perceive 
extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  south ;  and  if, 
moved  by  local  prejudice  or  gangrened  by  state  jealousy,  I  get  up 
here  to  abate  a  tithe  of  hair  from  his  just  character  and  just  fame, 
may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

3.  The  old  man  may  sit  and  sing,  I  would  I  were  a  boy  again, 
but  he  grows  older  while  he  sings.  He  may  read  of  -the  elixir  of 
youth,  but  he  can  not  find  it.  He  may  sigh  for  the  secrets  of  that 
alchemy  which  is  able  to  make  him  young  again,  but  sighing  brings 
it  not.  He  may  gaze  backward  with  an  eye  of  longing  upon  the 
rosy  schemes  of  earlier  years,  but  as  one  who  gazes  upon  his  home 
from  the  deck  of  a  departing  ship,  every  moment  carries  him  further 
and  further  away.  Poor  old  man,  he  has  little  more  to  do  than  to 
die! 

4.  If  the  overthrow  of  our  government  is  inevitable,  let  it  be  so! 
If  civil  war,  which  appears  to  so  much  threaten,  must  come,  I  can 
only  say,  let  it  be  so !  If  blood  be  necessary  to  extinguish  any  fire  I 
have  enkindled,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  contribute  my  own  !  And  if  I 
am  doomed  to  fall,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  painful  consolation  to 
fall  as  a  fragment  of  the  ruins  of  my  country. 

5.  If  virtue  starves  while  vice  is  fed, 

What  then?    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread? 
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TRANSITION. 

Transition,  in  elocution,  signifies  a  sudden  change  in  the 
pitch,  force,  quality,  quantity,  or  movement  of  the  voice, 
as  from  a  high  to  a  low  pitch,  from  a  subdued  to  a  very 
loud  tone,  from  a  slow  to  a  very  rapid  rate  of  utterance, 
and  the  reverse  of  these.  It  refers,  also,  to  the  changes  in 
style,  as  from  the  didactic  to  the  declamatory;  also  to  the 
expression  of  passion  or  emotion. 

Transition,  when  required  by  the  subject  or  sentiment, 
if  properly  delivered,  adds  much  to  the  pleasing  variety 
and  to  the  impressiveness  of  discourse ;  but  when  indulged 
in  too  much,  is  as  unpleasant  as  monotony. 

A  transition  should  be  in  every  respect  appropriate  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  occasion.  .It  should  be  given  as  if  invol- 
untarily, and  not  in  accordance  with  any  pre-arranged  plan 
of  delivery.  Careful  practice  of  the  following  examples,  if 
persevered  in,  will  soon  enable  the  student  to  execute  diffi- 
cult transitions  with  skill  and  ease. 

First — Eepeat  one,  two,  three,  four,  with  gradually  in- 
creasing force,  and  elevate  the  voice,  as  in  the  climax,  up 
to  the  last  number,  which  pronounce  with  great  force,  then 
pause  for  a  moment  and  pronounce  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
very  slowly,  in  the  lowest  and  deepest  tone  you  can  com- 
mand. Increase  the  number  of  particulars  as  you  acquire 
the  power  of  sustaining  the  voice  in  a  lower  or  a  higher 
pitch. 

Second. — Give  the  short  and  the  open  vowels,  mingled  in 
any  order  that  you  please,  or  a  number  of  words  or  names, 
with  increasing  force  and  rapidity  to  the  last  one,  then 
pause  and  let  the  voice  fall  as  before  advised,  and  give 
other  sounds,  words,  or  names  very  slowly  with  long  quan- 
tity and  in  the  lowest  pitch  of  voice  that  you  can  reach. 

Tliird. — Select  for  yourself  suitable  examples  for  practice. 
Also  write  out  examples  of  transition  of  your  own  and 
exercise  on  them. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?    Forbid  it,-  Almighty  God ! 

2.  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take  \  but,  as  for  mc,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death. 

3.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, lie  intermingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State,  from  New 
England  to  Georgia,  and  there  they  will  lie  forever. 

4.  I  an  itching  palm  ?  you  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak 
this,  or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

5.  They  fought — like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain; 
They  conquered,  but  Bozzaris  fell, 
Bleeding  at  every  vein. 


CLIMAX. 


A  Climax  is  a  series  of  particulars,  members,  or  sentences 
in  which  each  successive  particular,  member,  or  sentence 
rises  in  force  and  importance  to  the  last.  Its  delivery  re- 
quires an  increase  of  voice,  energy,  animation,  or  passion 
corresponding  with  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  climax. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  earnestness,  passion,  or 
emotion  of  any  sentence  should  be  expressed,  no  rules  or 
directions  can  be  given  by  which  the  student  will  be  enabled 
to  render  it  correctly.  From  a  teacher  who  is  able  to  give 
vivid  exemplification  of  the  modulation  and  manner  best 
suited  to  this  or  any  other  class  of  examples,  the  student 
can  derive  more  advantage  than  from  all  the  rules  which 
have  ever  been  written  upon  the  subject.  Every  example 
must  be  studied  until  it  is  understood  and  appreciated. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  pupil  will  have  a  standard  in 
his  own  mind  by  which  he  can  test  his  performance. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  shortest,  easiest,  and  the  best  way  of 
doing  it. 

2.  Eloquence  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the 
occasion.  It  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  like  the  bursting  of  a  fount- 
ain from  the  earth,  with  spontaneous,  native,  original  force. 

3.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we 
are  in  our  graves  our  children  will  honor  it;  on  its  annual  return 
they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and 
slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  gratitude,  of  exultation, 
and  of  joy! 

4.  The  only  principles  of  public  conduct  that  are  worthy  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  are  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease,  health,  and  even 
life  itself  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 

5.  A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty,  is  worth  a  whole  eternity 
of  bondage. 

6.  Cry  God  for  Harry,  England",  and  Saint  George! 

7.  A  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  "Fortune-teller," 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man, — this  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer, 
And  gazed  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  'twere  outfacing  me, 
Cried  out — I  was  possessed  ! 

8.  As  a  peer  of  parliament,  as  speaker  of  this  right  honorable 
house,  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  as  guardian  of   His  Majesty's 
conscience,  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  I  am  as  much  re- 
ppected,  nay,  I  will  add  as  respectable,  as  the  proudest  peer  I  now 
look  down  upon. 

9.  Ask  ye  what  ye  should  do? 

Would  ye  seek  instruction?    Ask  ye  yon  conscious  walls, 
Which  saw  his  poisoned  brother,  saw  the  crime 
Committed  there,  and  they  will  cry  revenge! 
Ask  yonder  senate  house,  whoso  stones  are  purple 
With  human  blood,  and  it  will  cry  revenge! 
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Go  to  the  tomb  where  lie  his  murdered  wife, 
And  the  poor  queen  who  loved  him  as  her  son, 
Their  unappeased  ghosts  will  shriek  revenge! 
The  temples  of  the  gods,  the  all-viewing  heaven, — 
The  gods  themselves — will  justify  the  cry, 
And  swell  the  general  sound  revenge!  revenge! 

10.  All  that,  lightens  labor  and  sanctifies  toil;  all  that  renders 
man  good,  patient, -wise,  benevolent,  just,  humble,  and  at  the  same 
time  great,  worthy  of  intelligence,  worthy  of  liberty,  is  to  have  per- 
petually before  him  the  vision  of  a  better  world,  darting  its  rays  of 
celestial  splendor  through  the  dark  shadows  of  the  present  life.  I 
believe,  I  profoundly  and  reverently  believe  in  God  and  in  a  future 
state  of  existence. 

11.  Live,  loathed  and  long, 
You  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  time  flies! 

Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapors,  and  minute  jacks 
Of  man  and  beast — the  infinite  malady. 

12.  We  have  petitioned ;  we  have  remonstrated ;  we  have  suppli* 
cated;  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  and 
have  implored  its  interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the 
ministry  and  parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted,  our  re- 
monstrances have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult,  our 
supplications  disregarded,  and  we  have  been  spurned  with  contempt 
from  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

13.  It  is  utterly,  totally,  basely,  and  meanly  false ! 

14.  This,  this  is  eloquence,  or  rather  it  is  greater  and  higher  than 
all  eloquence:  it  is  action, — noble,  sublime,  God-like  action. 

15.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason!  How 
infinite  in  faculties !  In  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admir- 
able !  In  action,  how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension,  how  like  a 
god!    The  beauty  of  the  world!    The  paragon  of  animals! 

16.  The  cloud-cap' t  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  that  it  inherit^  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 
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EXCLAMATION. 

Exclamatory  passages  are  such  as  show  that  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  is  affected  by  some  feeling,  emotion,  or  passion. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  feeling  expressed  in  each  of  the 
following  passages,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
expressed,  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself  from  the 
language  employed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Now  for  the  fight!   forward  through  blood    and  cloud    and 
fire! 

2.  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span; 
O  give  relief,  and  heaven  will  bless  your  store! 

3.  Ay,  cling  to  your  masters,  judges,  Romans,  slaves!  his  charge 
is  false.    I  dare  him  to  his  proofs! 

4.  I  am  alone  in  all  this  wide,  wide  world ;  there 's  not  one  soul 
that  cares  for  me! 

5.  Hence!  home,  ye  idle  creatures — get  ye  gone! 

6.  Hush!— Hark! — a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell. 

7.  They're  gone!  they're  gone!  the  glimmering  spark  hath  fled! 
The  wife  and  child  are* numbered  with  the  dead! 

8.  Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow?    Not  I! 
Bless  me,  how  people  propagate  a  lie! 

9.  Clarence  has  come!  false!  fleeting!  perjured  Clarence! 

10.  Praise  ye  the  Lord!    The 'Lord's  name  be  praised! 

11.  Banished  from  Rome!  what's  banished,  but  set  free  from 
daily  contact  of  the  things  I  loath? 

12.  Hark  !  'tis  the  watchman's  faithful  cry, 
Proclaims  a  conflagration  nigh; 

See!  yon  flame  upon  the  sky 
Confirms  the  dreadful  tale. 

13.  Great  heaven!  how  frail  thy  creature  man  is  made! 
How  by  himself  insensibly  betrayed! 

14.  Thou  slave!  thou  wretcli !  thou  coward! 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side! 
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EMPHATIC   REPETITION. 

In  emphatic  repetition  the  repeated  word  or  words  should 
be  given  with  increased  expression  the  second  time  uttered, 
and  so  on  increasing  the  intensity  of  expression  with  each 
repetition. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  You  can  not,  my  lords,  you  can  not  conquer  America. 

2.  And  though  our  territories  have  stretched  out  wider  and  wider, 
and  our  population  has  extended  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not 
outgrown  its  protection  or  its  benefits. 

3.  It  was  a  noble  Roman,  in  Rome's  imperial  day, 

Who  heard  a  coward  croaker  before  the  Castle  say: 
They  're  safe  in  such  a  fortress,  there  is  no  way  to  take  it. 
On !  on !  exclaimed  the  hero,  I  '11  find  a  way,  or  make  it. 
4..  The  war  is  inevitable,  and  let  it  come !    I  repeat  it,  let  it 
come! 

5.  I  now  boldly  proclaim  to  this  house,  as  my  deliberate  opinion, 
that  if  that  law  pass  our  country  will  be  ruined;  yes,  ruined  forever. 

6.  To  arms!  they  come!    The  Greek!  the  Greek! 

7.  Arm,  warriors!  arm  for  the  fight! 

8.  This  long  line  passes  in  solemn  array,  and,  lifting  up  its  face 
to  God,  cries  out,  avenge !  avenge ! !  avenge ! ! ! 

9.  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  that  this 
declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasures,  it  may  cost  blood,  but 
it  will  stand,  and  richly  compensate  for  both. 

10.  Down!  down!  cries  Mar,  your  lances  down! 

11.  Toil — I  repeat  it— toil,  either  of  the  hand  or  of  the  brain,  is 
the  only  true  manhood,  the  only  true  nobility. 

12.  Now  haste,  Bernardo!  haste,  for  there 
In  very  truth  is  he, 

The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart 
Hath  yearned  so  long  to  see. 


IRONY. 


Irony  consists  in  pronouncing  words  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  which  the  lan- 
guage   implies.     No   directions   can    be   given    which    will 
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enable  the  student  to  express  irony.  When  he  can  speak 
any  one  passage  in  an  ironical  manner,  careful  practice  will 
soon  enable  him  to  give  ironical  expression  to  other  passages. 
The  expression  of  irony  may  vary  from  the  tone  which  is 
only  just  perceptible,  to  the  tone  and  manner  which  mani- 
fests the  feeling  with  the  utmost  bitterness  and  intensity. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  "This  comes," — at  length  burst  forth  the  furious  chief, — 
"This  comes  of  dastard  counsels!    Here  behold 
The  fruits  of'wily  cunning!  the  relief 
Which  coward  policy  would  fain  unfold 
To  soothe  the  powers  that  warred  with  heaven  of  old. 

0  wise!    O  potent!    O  sagacious  snare! 

And,  lo !  .our  prince, — the  mighty  and  the  bold, — 

There  stands  he,  spell-struck,  gaping  at  the  air, 

While  heaven  subverts  his  reign,  and  plants  her  standard  there." 

2.  "  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  right  to  tax  America."  Oh, 
inestimable  right!  Oh,  wonderful,  transcendent  right!  the  assertion 
of  which  has  cost  this  country  thirteen  provinces,  six  islands,  one 
hundred  thousand  lives,  and  seventy  millions  of  money.  Oh,  inval- 
uable right !  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  sacrificed  our  rank  among 
nations,  our  importance  abroad,  and  our  happiness  at  homel  Oh, 
right !  more  dear  to  us  than  our  existence !  which  has  already  cost 
us  so  much,  and  which  seems  likely  to  cost  us  our  all. 

3.  They  boast  they  come  but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our 
thoughts,  and  free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error!  Yes,  they  will  give 
enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds,  who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of 
passion,  avarice  and  pride.  They  offer  us  their  protection !  Yes, 
such  protection  as  vultures  give  to  lambs — covering  and  devouring 
them. 

4.  O  masters!  if  I  were* disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong; 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 
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5.  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit  and  decency,  charged  upon 
me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny ;  but  content  myself 
with  hoping  that  I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  cease  with 
their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of 
experience. 

6.  Your  consul  's  merciful — for  this  all  thanks : 
He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline! 


APOSTROPHE. 


Apostrophe  means  a  turning  away  from  a  real  audience, 
or  auditor,  and  addressing  an  absent  or  imaginary  one. 
Examples  of  apostrophe  should  be  given  exactly  as  if  the 
object  or  thing  addressed  were  a  person.  The  emotional 
expression  of  the  passage,  if  any,  the  student  must,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  find  out  for  himself  by  careful  study. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Boll  on,  thou  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean,  roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain. 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow,  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

2.  O  happiness!  our  being's  end  and  aim, 

Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content — whate'er  thy  name: 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live  and  dare  to  die; 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies; 
O'erlook'd,  seen  double,  by  the  fool  and  wise; 
Plant  of  celestial  seed!  if  dropp'd  below, 
Say  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow? 
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SOLILOQUY. 

In  Soliloquy  the  speaker  must  proceed  as  if  talking  to 
himself,  and  never  as  if  talking  to  another.  The  eye, 
though  apparently  looking  with  intensity,  should  have  an 
expression  which  denotes  that  the  attention  is  directed  to 
thoughts  within  and  not  to  things  without. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  To  die — to  sleep — 

To  sleep? — perchance  to  dream — aye,  there's  the  rub! 

For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause!    There's  the  respect, 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life: 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes — 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin? 

2.  Beautiful! 

How  beautiful- is  all  this  visible  world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar — with  our  mixed  essence,  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements. 

3.  Oh,  my  offense  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven! 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't — 

A  brother's  murder. — Pray,  alas!  I  can  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  'twill; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent, 
And  like  a  ,man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  and  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood, 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow? 
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RECITING  POETRY. 

In  reciting  poetry,  you  must  neither  sing  it,  shout  it,  nor 
drawl  it ;  nor  must  you  ignore  the  meter  and  the  rhyme, 
but  render  it  so  that  meter,  rythm,  and  rhyme,  without 
being  prominently  brought  forward,  are  made  sensible  to 
the  listener's  ear. 

If  at  any  time  the  reader  is  in  doubt  how  a  passage  of 
poetry  should  be  delivered,  let  him  reduce  it  to  conversa- 
tion, and  speak  it  in  the  most  familiar  conversational 
manner. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  reciting  poetry  consists  in  giving 
that  measured  flow  which  distinguishes  it  from  prose,  with- 
out falling  into  a  chanting  pronunciation. 

In  reciting  poetry,  inflection,  pitch,  force,  pause,  quantity, 
quality  and  all  other  elements  of  vocal  expression,  must, 
with  slight  modifications  just  referred  to,  be  used  as  if  the 
meaning  and  sentiment  were  expressed  in  prose. 


STYLE. 


Style  signifies  peculiarities  of  modulation  and  of  manner, 
appropriate  or  otherwise,  to  the  sentiment  and  to  the  subject, 
also  to  the  object  of  discourse,  to  the  audience  addressed, 
and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  addressed.  Nature 
gives  the  style ;  natural  peculiarities,  it  is  true,  may,  by 
education  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  be  somewhat 
modified,  but  can  not  be  greatly  changed.  The  style  of 
persons  of  different  temperaments  will  be  very  different. 
There  are  no  rules  by  which  a  practical  knowledge  of  style, 
and  the  ability  to  exemplify  various  styles,  can  be  acquired. 

No  plainer  or  better  advice  can  be  given  on  this  subject 
than  that  of  Hamlet  to  the  players:  "Let  your  own  discre- 
tion be  your  tutor;    suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the 
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word  to  the  action,  with  this  special  observance:  that  you 
overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature."  If  faithfully  ob- 
served, this  simple  direction  will  profit  the  student  fnore 
than  any  or  than-  all  the  elocutionary  rules  that  have  been 
published  on  the  subject  of  style. 

In  Argument,  the  style  must  be  characterized  by  direct- 
ness and  earnestness. 

In  Description,  the  speaker  must  proceed  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  that  he  would  if  he  were  actually  describ- 
ing the  thing  spoken  of. 

In  Narration,  he  must  proceed  as  if  narrating  some  part 
of  his  own  experience. 

In  Persuasion,  he  must  use  those  tones,  looks,  and 
gestures  only  which  he  knows  are  appropriate  to  persuasion. 

In  Exhortation,  he  must  appeal,  beseech,  and  implore, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

In  the  Dramatic,  and  in  Pieces  of  a  Mixed  Character, 
he  must  vary  the  style  to  suit  the  sentiment  and  character 
of  the  passage.  When  the  student  understands  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  which  have  been  discussed  sufficiently  well  to 
be  able  to  give  a  correct,  practical  exemplification  of  each 
of  them,  he  ought  to  select  passages  for  himself  suitable  as 
exercises  in  cadence,  pause,  parenthesis,  antithesis,  climax, 
amplification,  repetition,  and  transition ;  also  in  pitch,  force, 
stress,  movement,  quantity,  in  personation,  in  style,  etc. 


NATURALNESS. 

The  end  and  aim  of  art  is  to  imitate  nature,  and  no  art 
is  worthy  of  criticism  that  expresses  itself  falsely.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  difficulty  which  most  intelligent  students  of 
elocution  have  to  overcome,  consists  in  the  inability  to  be 
natural  in  delivering  the  language  of  the  author,  as  if  the 
reader  or  speaker  gave  spontaneous  expression  to  his  own 
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thoughts  and  feelings.  Naturalness  is  the  gift  of  uncon- 
sciousness; of  doing  things  without  knowing  or  thinking 
how  ,we  do  them. 

The  manner  of  delivery  described  by  the  word  natural  is 
the  manner  into  which  we  unconsciously  fall  when  we  are 
really  interested  in  the  subject  we  are  talking  about,  when 
our  attention  at  the  moment  is  exclusively  fixed  on  what 
we  wish  to  express,  or  when  we  say  what  we  mean  and 
mean  what  we  say. 

Few  persons  who  are  characterized  by  thi3  manner  of 
delivery  fail  to  engage  attention,  awaken  interest,  and  affect 
those  whom  they  address ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  a  speaker  who  is  addressing  us  on  a 
subject  that  interests  us  if  he  be  deeply  in  earnest  and  per- 
fectly natural.  To  break  up  habits  of  artificial  delivery, 
take  a  few  of  such  passages  as  you  are  most  liable  to  give 
in  a  conventional  or  artificial  tone  and  manner  from  which 
you  desire  to  free  yourself,  and  speak  them  deliberately 
and  in  a  direct,  simple,  conversational  tone  and  manner, 
just  as  if  speaking  to  a  friend  near  you ;  continue  to  repeat 
each  passage  in  this  way  with  the  greatest  care,  until  you 
can  give  it  precisely  as  if  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the 
passage  had  been  suggested  to  your  mind  for  the  first  time 
the  moment  before  their  utterance. 


IMITATION. 

The  facility  with  which  any  one  acquires  skill  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  art  of  elocution,  will  depend  greatly  upon 
his  power  to  remember  distinctly,  and  to  imitate  correctly, 
sounds,  gestures,  movements,  facial  expressions,  etc. 

From  the  first  lesson  on  the  elementary  sounds  to  the  last 
lesson  in  dramatic  expression,  the  progress  of  the  student 
of  elocution  in  learning  the  art,  will,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  be  according  to  his  power  of  imitation. 
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The  clearest  explanations  of  general  principles  are  useless 
unless  accompanied  by  proper  examples  and  illustrations. 
It  is  chiefly  through  the  force  of  examples,  acting  upon  the 
imitative  faculty  of  our  nature,  that  we  learn  to  do  what- 
ever we  acquire  the  ability  to  do. 

The  first  words  the  child  learns  to  speak  are  learned  by 
imitation  of  the  words  as  spoken  by  its  mother.  In  teach- 
ing the  elementary  sounds,  pronunciation,  etc.,  the  teacher 
gives  the  sounds  or  words  to  be  pronounced,  and  practices 
his  pupils  in  the  exercise  until,  by  imitation,  they  can  give 
them  according  to  his  standard.  Modulation,  emphasis, 
action, — in  short,  almost  every  thing  belonging  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  elocution  or  of  any  art, — has  to  be  acquired  by 
imitation.  Cultivate  your  power  of  imitation  in  every  way 
sanctioned  by  good  taste  that  your  inclinations  may  direct. 
Avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of  hearing  eloquent 
speakers  of  every  class, — clergymen,  lawyers,  lecturers,  or 
politicians, — study  their  delivery,  their  source  of  power, 
points  of  excellence,  their  faults,  defects,  and  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

Whatever  you  notice  in  voice  or  manner  that  greatly 
pleases  or  deeply  impresses  you,  that,  as  soon  as  possible, 
recall  and  imitate  as  perfectly  as  you  can.  Whenever  you 
notice  a  very  graceful  or  expressive  posture  or  movement, 
or  hear  words  spoken  in  a  very  pleasing  tone,  or  a  tone  that 
impresses  you  as  being  significant  of  some  feeling  or  some 
trait  or  peculiarity  of  character,  re-produce  these  movements 
or  the  tones,  and  practice  them  until  you  can  command 
them  at  pleasure.  When  the  object  of  your  practice  is 
perfect  imitation  of  something,  your  attention  at  the  time 
must  be  exclusively  directed  to  it;  but  when  reciting,  de- 
claiming, or  speaking,  let  your  attention  be  given  entirely 
to  the  thought  and  sentiment,  and  not  at  all  to  the  words, 
voice  or  manner. 

Assiduously  cultivate  your  power  of  imitation  when  en- 
gaged in  practicing  upon  suitable  examples  for  self-improve- 
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ment;  but  when  expressing  your  own  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments to  an  audience,  do  not  imitate  any  one  in  any  thing. 
The  thought,  the  feeling,  and  the  occasion  will  suggest  the 
proper  tone  and  manner.  Neither  imitate  any  one  in  his 
manner  of  reading,  declamation,  or  impersonation.  Form 
your  own  conception  of  a  piece,  and  present  it  according  to 
your  own  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  given,  and 
its  delivery  will  be  marked  by  unmistakable  originality. 


GESTURE   AND   ACTION. 

Action  is  that  part  of  a  speaker's  manner  which  pertains 
to  his  attitude,  posture,  to  the  movement  of  his  limbs,  and 
to  the  use  and  carriage  of  his  person.  Gesture  is  a  motion 
of  the  body  or  limbs  expressive  of  sentiment  or  passion, — 
any  action  or  posture  intended  to  express  an  idea  or  a 
passion,  or  to  enforce  an  argument  or  opinion. 

Action  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  delivery;  the  exact 
adaptation  of  the  word  to  the  action,  and  the  action  to  the 
word,  in  dramatic  expression,  can  never  be  perfectly  taught. 
To  cultivate  graceful  and  expressive  action,  practice  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  gestures,  which,  though  not  ex- 
pressive of  any  particular  feeling,  are  not  inconsistent  with 
ordinary  feeling.  In  these  exercises  keep  the  body  in  a 
graceful  position,  and  vary  its  movements  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  limbs  with  different  degrees  of 
energy,  in  any  direction  and  in  any  way  that  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  grace  and  propriety. 

"What's  a  fine  person,  or  a  beauteous  face, 

Unless  deportment  gives  it  ease  and  grace? 

With  every  other  requisite  to  please, 

Some  want  the  striking  elegance  of  ease. 

The  curious  eye  their  various  movements  tires — 

They  seem  like  puppets  moved  about  on  wires — 

Awkward,  embarrassed,  stiff, — without  the  skill 
K.  N.  E.-9. 
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Of  moving  gracefully  or  standing  still; 
One  leg,  as  if  suspicious  of  his  brother, 
Desirous  seems  to  run  away  from  *t  other." 

Studied  grace,  or  the  appearance  of  art  in  the  use  of 
gestures,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  should  every 
thing  theatrical,  stiff,  affected,  or  pretentious.  Action  that 
is  artificial  will  affect  persons  of  good  taste  and  good  sense 
in  a  way  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended.  Important  as 
it  is  to  be  able  always  to  avoid  awkwardness,  and  under 
some  circumstances  to  be  very  graceful,  yet  under  other 
circumstances,  decision  and  energy  of  action,  when  prompted 
by  intense  earnestness,  will  be  far  more  effective  than  the 
most  graceful  action  unaccompanied  by  the  evidence  of 
strong  feeling.  The  language  of  gesture  is  not  limited  to 
the  expression  of  deep  emotion  and  strong  passion.  Upon 
every  subject,  and  on  every  occasion  on  which  we  speak, 
some  kind  of  feeling  accompanies  the  words,  and  this  feeling 
always  has  its  appropriate  action. 

Action  of  Passion. 

The  passages  requiring  the  expression  of  emotion  or 
passion  that  the  student  may  select  for  practice  in  gesture 
and  action,  must  be  thoroughly  studied  before  delivered. 
He  must  have  a  clear  and  strong  conception  of  the  piece, 
and  the  action  that  should  be  used  in  its  delivery. 

In  dramatic  passages  let  the  imagination  be  freely  exer- 
cised in  forming  a  strong  mental  picture  of  that  which  you 
wish  to  portray.  Commence  your  practice  in  dramatic 
action  on  short  and  simple  passages.  Bring  yourself  as  far 
as  possible  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  you  wish  to 
express. 

"To  mark  the  passion's  force,  and  paint  it  well, 
The  proper  action  Nature's  self  will  tell." 

Real  feeling  will  always  suggest  the  proper  action. 
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Action  in  Unimpassioned  Discourse. 

In  unimpassioned  discourse,  gesticulation  is  not  necessary, 
farther  than  occasionally  to  slightly  change  the  position  and 
movement  of  the  hands,  or  to  move  the  head  and  body 
sufficiently  to  look  at  your  audience  from  right  to  left,  etc. 
In  discourse  of  this  character,  the  gestures  and  movements 
should  generally  be  executed  slowly,  and  as  gracefully  as 
possible. 

In  stating  unimportant  particulars,  or  speaking  about 
matters  which  require  a  quiet,  narrative  style,  the  right  arm 
and  hand  should  be  chiefly  used.  But  very  little  action  is 
required  in  unimpassioned  speaking. 

Descriptive  Gestures. 

Descriptive  gestures  are  those  used  in  pointing  out  or 
describing  objects.  The  pupil  will  soon  acquire  skill  in  the 
use  of  these  by  practicing  in  accordance  with  the  following 
instructions : 

Pronounce  the  names  of  a  number  of  objects  near  you, 
and,  as  you  give  the  name  of  each,  extend  the  arm  and 
point  the  forefinger  in  the  direction  of  the  object,  complet- 
ing the  gesture  the  moment  you  utter  the  accented  syllable 
of  the  name  or  word,  thus : 

1.  The  gentlemen  on  my  right,  the  lady  on  my  left,  the 
vacant  chair  before  me,  the  books,  maps,  and  pictures  all 
around  me. 

2.  High,  Low,  Left,  Right  On  pronouncing  the  word 
High,  raise  the  hand  gracefully  above  the  head;  on  Low, 
let  it  fall  slowly  and  gracefully ;  Left,  let  the  arm  and  hand 
be  extended  to  the  left;  on  the  word  Right,  to  the  right. 

3.  Before  commencing  the  gesture,  always  let  the  eye 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  object  concerning  which  you 
are  about  to  speak. 
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4.  Do  not  move  the  arm  and  hand  to  the  intended  posi- 
tion by  the  shortest  course,  but  describe  a  curved  line ;  let 
the  motion  be  rather  slow  until  the  position  is  almost 
reached,  then  let  the  hand  move  quickly  to  its  place  in 
completing  the  gesture.  The  student  should  select  or  invent 
for  himself  short  passages  suitable  as  exercises  in  descriptive 
gesture  and  action. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  An  honest  man,  my  neighbor,  there  he  stands,  was  struck, — 
struck  like  a  dog  by  one  who  bears  the  badge  of  Ursini. 

2.  See  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  we  may  go; 
Around,  how  wide,  how  deep  descend  below. 

3.  On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 
Sprang  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe. 

4.  There  is  my  dagger,  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 
dearer  than  gold — richer  than  Plutus'  mine. 

5.  Look  on  these  hands,  these  arms,  this  brow,  this  bosom,  black 
with  early  wounds. 

6.  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Gannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered. 

7.  Mountains  above,  Earth's,  Ocean's,  plain  below. 

8.  Until  this  hour  I  held  some  slack  allegiance,  but  now  my 
sword1  s  my  own. 

9.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  North  will  bring  to  our  ears 
the  clash  of  resounding  arms. 

10.  Then  up  with  that  flag,  let  it  float  on  the  air, 

Though  our  fathers  are  cold  in  their  graves; 
They  had  hands  that  could  strike, 

They  had  souls  that  could  dare, 
And  their  sons  were  not  made  to  be  slaves. 

11.  The  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke. 

12.  What,  shall  one  of  us  that  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world  but  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  contaminate  our  fingers 
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e  bribes,  and  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors  for  so 
.rash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 
lo.  If,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  behavior,  any  man  mean 
to  insinuate  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall  treat 
him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain.  On  such  an  occasion,  I  shall, 
without  scrupky  trample  on  all  those  forms  with  which  wealth  and 
dignity  intrench  themselves. 

The  simplest  and  the  best  way  to  cultivate  easy,  graceful, 
and  appropriate  action,  either  in  expressing  your  own 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  or  in  delivering  the  language  of 
another,  is  to  carefully  imitate  the  graceful  and  expressive 
postures,  gestures,  and  movements  that*  you  have  noticed 
and  admired  in  others.  When  an  emphatic  word  is  uttered 
with  great  abruptness,  the  gesture  that  accompanies  it 
should  be  abrupt;  when  the  utterance  of  the  emphatic 
word  is  smooth,  the  gestures  should  be  smooth.  Generally, 
voice,  features,  and  gestures  should  simultaneously  express 
the  same  feeling  and  the  same  thought. 

Expression  by  the  Head,  Face,  Eyes,  Arms,  Body, 

and  Lower  Limbs. 

The  Head  and  Face. 

The  hanging  down  of  the  head  denotes  shame  or  grief. 

The  holding  of  it  up,  pride  or  courage. 

To  nod  forward  implies  assent. 

To  toss  the  head  back,  dissent. 

The  inclination  of  the  head  implies  diffidence  or  languor. 

The  head  is  averted  in  dislike  or  horror. 

It  leans  forward  in  attention. 

The  Eyes. 

The  eyes  are  raised,  in  prayer. 
They  weep,  in  sorrow. 
They  burn,  in  anger. 
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They  are  downcast  or  averted  in  shame  or  grief. 

They  are  cast  on  vacancy  in  thought. 

They  are  cast  in  various  directions  in  doubt  and  anxiety. 

The  Arms. 

The  placing  of  the  hand  on  the  head  indicates  pain  or 
distress.  • 

On  the  eyes,  shame  or  sorrow. 

On  the  lips,  an  injunction  of  silence. 

On  the  breast,  an  appeal  to  conscience. 

The  hand  is  waved  or  flourished  in  joy  or  contempt. 

Both  hands  are  held  supine,  or  they  are  applied  or 
clasped,  in  prayer. 

Both  are  held  prone  in  blessing. 

They  are  clasped  or  wrung  in  affliction. 

They  are  held  forward,  and  received,  in  friendship. 

The  Body. 

The  body  held  erect  indicates  steadiness  and  courage. 

Thrown  back,  pride. 

Stooping  forward,  condescension  or  compassion. 

Bending,  reverence  or  respect. 

Prostration,  the  utmost  humility  or  abasement. 

The  Lower  Limbs. 

The  firm  position  of  the  lower  limbs  signifies  courage  or 
obstinacy. 

Bended  knees  indicate  timidity  or  weakness. 
The  lower  limbs  advance  in  desire  or  courage. 
They  retire  in  aversion  or  fear. 
Start  in  terror. 
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ADVICE  TO  READERS  AND  DECLAIMERS. 

1.  To  make  sure  that  you  understand  and  have  a  proper 
appreciation  of  what  you  wish  to  express,  write  out  your 
ideas  concerning  the  passage,  talk  about  it  to  yourself  as  if 
giving  your  thoughts  to  another,  and  be  sure  that  your  ex- 
planations and  statements  concerning  it  are  full,  clear,  and 
entirely  satisfactory  to  your  own  mind. 

2.  Practice  on  plain,  simple^  conversational  pieces,  until 
you  can  give  them  as  if  giving  unpremeditated  utterance  to 
your  own  thoughts;  afterwards  practice  upon  simple  emo- 
tional passages;  and  last  of  all,  on  difficult  rhetorical  and 
dramatic  pieces. 

3.  A  necessary  condition  to  successful  declamation,  is  that 
the  words  of  the  piece  to  be  delivered  must  be  perfectly 
committed  to  memory,  and  the  meaning  fully  understood. 
Imperfect  recollection  of  the  words  to  be  delivered  is 
usually  followed  by  partial  or  total  failure. 

4.  Do  not,  when  reading,  declaiming,  or  speaking,  think 
about  your  voice  or  manner;  leave  nature  to  suggest  the 
tone,  the  look,  and  the  action.  The  reader  or  declaimer 
who  fully  understands  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads  or 
speaks,  will  make  himself  understood  by  those  whom  he 
addresses;  but  if  his  attention  be  withdrawn  from  his  sub- 
ject to  himself, — to  voice,  manner,  or  any  thing  else — he 
will  make  an  unfavorable  impression  on  his  hearers. 

5.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  connection  with 
the  arts  of  reading,  speaking,  and  acting,  is  that  of  avoid- 
ing all  appearance  of  art.  To  do  this,  the  speaker  must  be 
so  thoroughly  and  deeply  affected  with  the  thoughts,  facts, 
and  sentiments  uttered,  that  he  never  bestows  a  moment's 
thought  on  his  manner. 

6.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  speaking  distinctly,  correctly, 
and  pleasantly  at  all  times.  Be  as  careful  to  speak  cor- 
rectly in  familiar  conversation  as  in  declaiming  a  passage, 
in  reading  before   critics  whom   you  know    to   be   critics, 
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or  in  speaking  your  own  thoughts  before  an  intelligent  and 
critical  audience. 

7.  Cultivate  a  habit  of  reading,  declaiming,  and  of  speak- 
ing your  own  thoughts,  first  in  a  light,  and  then  in  a  loud, 
whisper.  This  exercise,  if  frequently  and  faithfully  prac- 
ticed, will  not  only  improve  your  articulation  and  increase 
your  control  of  your  breathing  organs,  but  will  also  increase 
your  command  of  words  and  your  facility  in  the  expression 
of  your  own  thoughts, — an  important  attainment  in  which 
silent  thinkers  are  generally  deficient. 

8.  Try  every  way  to  find  out  your  own  elocutionary 
faults  and  defects,  and  be  untiring  in  your  endeavors  to 
remove  them. 

9.  If  you  fully  understand  what  you  attempt  to  read  or 
speak,  you  can  tell  whether  you  are  doing  it  correctly  or 
not,  without  the  aid  of  rules ;  if  you  do  not  understand  it, 
no  rules  will  enable  you  to  express  it  correctly. 

10.  Put  yourself,  as  well  as  you  are  able,  by  the  aid  of 
your  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  person  for  whom  you 
speak,  and  excite  in  your  own  mind  similar  feelings  to  those 
which  animated  him ;  in  this  way  you  can  find  out  the 
emphasis  and  the  expression  that  the  piece  requires. 

11.  Commence  with  a  few  sentences;  commit  these 
thoroughly,  then  practice  on  them  until  you  develop  in 
your  own  mind  the  proper  spirit  with  which  they  should  be 
given. 

12.  Cultivate  a  deliberate  manner.  Most  young  de- 
claimers  and  speakers  hurry  through  their  pieces,  or  express 
what  they  have  to  say  with  constantly  increasing  force  and 
rapidity. 

13.  Cultivate  an  unstudied,  earnest,  extemporaneous 
manner  in  reading,  declaiming,  or  speaking.  It  is  the 
greatest  excellence  in  delivery. 

14.  To  understand  a  short  and  simple  passage,  requires 
some  thought;  to  understand  long  and  complex  passages 
requires  the  closest  attention  and  the  most  careful  thinking. 
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To  express  correctly  and  pleasantly  your  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage,  your  voice  should  be  full,  flexible, 
and  under  good  control. 

15.  No  rules  will  aid  you  in  your  efforts  to  obtain  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  sense  of  any  passage,  or  of  the 
spirit  with  which  it  should  be  given;  neither  can  any  rules 
concerning  inflection,  pitch,  force  or  stress  guide  you  to  the 
correct  use  of  any  of  these  elements  of  expression.  All  good 
reading  and  good  speaking  come  from  clear  understanding 
and  right  feeling.  The  first  and  most  important  thing,  then, 
for  the  student  to  do,  is  to  make  sure  of  the  sense. 

16.  Carefully  avoid  all  theatrical,  clerical  or  any  other 
mannerisms,  and  all  affected  and  artificial  tones.  Be  nat- 
ural; speak  as  if  uttering  your  own  thoughts  in  your  own 
way.  Don't  try  to  express  too  much,  nor  manifest  more 
feeling  than  the  sentiment  requires.  Be  truly  and  deeply 
in  earnest  when  it  is  necessary,  but  never  rant. 

17.  When  character  is  to  be  impersonated,  exercise  your 
own  invention  and  imagination  in  forming  your  own  con- 
ception of  the  character,  and  present  that  conception  in 
your  own  peculiar  style  of  delivery. 

18.  Try  to  make  yourself  believe  that  the  words  you  are 
about  to  utter,  express  your  own  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
and  consider  how  you  would  speak  them  if  they  were  your 
own  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

19.  If  you  are  addicted  to  a  monotone  or  to  an  artificial 
manner  of  reading  or  declaiming,  select  a  suitable  passage  for 
practice  in  the  descriptive,  narrative,  or  argumentative  style, 
and  give  it,  a  sentence  at  a  time,  in  a  simple,  conversational 
manner;  do  not  commence  the  second  passage  until  you  suc- 
ceed-in giving  the  first  to  your  own  satisfaction. 

20.  To  , estimate  the  amount  of  voice  necessary  to  fill  a 
room,  look  at  the  most  distant  of  the  persons  you  intend  to 
address,  and  your  own  voice  will  instinctively  take  the  pitch 
and  the  force  necessary  to  make  him  hear. 

21.  Bead  over  a  piece  very  carefully  and  as  often  as  may 
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be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand  it  perfectly. 
First,  the  class  to  which  it  belongs ;  as,  descriptive,  didactic, 
argumentative,  etc.;  also,  whether  it  is  emotional  or  un- 
emotional,  or  part  emotional  and  part  unemotional,  whether 
it  is  sentimental,  humorous,  or  impassioned.  Second, 
What  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  piece  ?  Is  it  sarcastic, 
pathetic,  mirthful,  serious,  denunciatory  or  courteous? 
Third,  Does  it  require  impersonation?  if  so,  what  is  the 
character  to  be  portrayed  ?  Is  it  an  old  person  or  a  young 
person?  a  soldier  or  a  saint?  a  vulgar  person,  or  one  of 
great  dignity?  What  are  the  peculiarities — physical  or 
moral — which  distinguish  the  character  according  to  your 
conception  of  it? 

22.  As  applied  to  reading  and  speaking,  appreciation 
means  to  understand  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  piece, 
to  deliver  it  with  the  right  kind  and  the  right  degree  of 
feeling.  We  may  understand  without  appreciating,  but  we 
can  not  appreciate  without  understanding. 

23.  Practice  on  good  original  examples  will  benefit  the 
student  more  than  practice  on  selected  passages.  Give  a 
short  time  every  day  to  the  making  of  examples  of  your 
own  in  antithesis,  amplification,  climax,  emphatic  repetition, 

24.  Great  labor  is  always  followed  by  some  fatigue,  but 
there  is  no  excellence  without  great  labor.  Practice,  to  be 
profitable,  must  be  vigorous  and  frequent,  and  should  be 
continued  until  more  or  less  weariness  is  felt.  Whatever 
exercise  you  engage  in,  continue  it  long  enough  and  with 
sufficient  spirit  and  energy  to  derive  some  benefit  from  it. 


SUGGESTIONS   TO   EXTEMPORANEOUS 

SPEAKERS. 

1.   "Be  sure  you  understand  your  subject.     No  matter 
how  pleasant  the  modulation,  how  distinct  the  utterance,  or 
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how  graceful  the  action  of  a  speaker  may  be,  if  he  does  not 
understand  his  subject  he  must  of  necessity  be  unintelligible 
to  his  hearers.  Be  in  earned.  Unless  a  speaker  appears  by 
his  look  and  action  to  be  animated  by  the  truths  he  is 
uttering,  he  will  not  animate  his  hearers.  It  is  the  live 
coal  that  kindles  others,  not  the  dead.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  all  speaking.  The  power  of  Demosthenes — the 
greatest  of  orators — consisted  chiefly  in  his  being  under  the 
influence  of  the  feeling  with  which  he  wished  to  inspire 
others.  That  which  is  most  necessary  to  successful  extem- 
poraneous public  speaking  is  that  the  speaker  discuss  a 
subject  in  which  he  feels  a  deep  interest,  and  one  concern- 
ing which  he  feels  anxious  to  impart  to  others,  and  that  he 
shall  be  so  intent  on  accomplishing  some  desirable  practical 
result  by  his  effort  that  he  will  forget  himself,  and  have 
not  a  thought  of  what  his  audience  may  possibly  think  of 
his  performance." — Dr.  JeweL 

2.  Every  man  has  a  language  and  a  style  that  is  peculiar 
to  himself  alone.  Be  yourself,  use  your  own  thoughts,  your 
own  language,  and  your  own  style — then  you  will  be 
original. 

3.  To  acquire  facility  and  elegance  of  expression,  the 
thoughts  must  be  rapidly  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  words  must  be  prompted  by  the  thought. 

4.  To  acquire  the  power  of  speaking  to  a  point  at  a 
moment's  notice,  in  a  fluent,  forcible  and  logical  manner, 
you  must  frequently  engage  in  the  exercise  of  thinking, 
talking,  and  acting  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Whenever  a  good  thought  is  suggested  to  your  mind, 
as  soon  as  possible  write  it  out  with  the  utmost  clearness,  in 
the  best  language  you  can  command.  Afterwards  recall  the 
fact  or  the  thought,  and  express  it  by  such  language  as  may 
be  suggested  at  the  moment. 

6.  Cultivate  self-possession.  The  speaker  who  loses  his 
self-possession  will  soon  lose  control  of  his  voice  and  com- 
mand of  his  audience. 
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7.  Practice  alone,  affirming,  denying,  interrogating,  ex- 
plaining, reasoning,  and  expressing  your  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, views,  and  feelings  with  every  degree  of  force,  from 
the  whisper  to  the  boldest  utterance.  The  memory  must 
supply,  on  the  instant  needed,  the  thoughts,  facts,  or  illus- 
trations, and  the  proper  words  to  express  them. 

8.  Take  some  simple,  practical  subject,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, exclude  all  other  subjects  from  your  mind;  continue 
to  think  upon  it.  When  a  good  thought,  an  important 
fact,  or  a  pertinent  illustration  is  suggested,  make  a  note  of 
it.  When  you  have  obtained  material  to  commence  with, 
write  out  a  plan  or  a  skeleton;  then  think  over  the  subject 
again,  and  note  down  new  thoughts  and  facts  that  are  sug- 
gested. While  so  engaged,  re-arrange  your  plan,  and  make 
other  divisions,  if  necessary. 

9.  To  speak  well  you  must  think  well;  and  to  think 
well  requires  extensive  knowledge  and  a  well  disciplined 
mind. 

10.  Some  one  has  defined  an  extemporaneous  speaker  to 
be  one  who  knows  what  he  is  going  to  say,  without  knowing 
how  he  is  going  to  say  it. 

11.  Have  something  to  say  that  you  believe  worth  say- 
ing, and  that  you  desire  to  say,  and  that  you  know  or 
strongly  believe  to  be  true. 

12.  Do  not  try  to  speak  like  any  body  else:  if  your 
delivery  be  natural  to  yourself,  you  will  speak  as  yourself 
and  differently  from  any  one  else. 

13.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  born  orator  or  a  born 
poet:  there  are  self-educated  orators  and  self-educated  poets, 
but  none  who  are  born  such. 

14.  Never  attempt  extemporaneous  speaking  without 
knowing  what  you  wish  to  say.  The  greatest  and  the  worst 
defect  of  a  speaker  is  that  of  having  nothing  to  say. 

15.  Both  the  beginner  and  the  experienced  speaker  should 
not  only  practice  speaking  a  good  deal,  but  should  also 
write  much  and  carefully. 
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BODILY  EXERCISE  AND  PURE  AIR. 

There  are  no  two  things  more  necessary  to  physical 
health,  energy,  and  endurance  than  bodily  exercise  and  pure 
air.  A  strong,  clear,  resonant  voice  is  never  found  associ- 
ated with  a  weak  or  sickly  body.  It  is  impossible  to 
strengthen,  deepen,  or  to  increase  the  compass  of  the  voice, 
or  the  energy  and  impressiveness  of  delivery,  except  by 
strengthening  the  body.  He,  then,  who  would  increase  his 
vocal  power  and  his  effectiveness  in  declamation  or  in  public 
discourse,  must  take  much  bodily  exercise. 

Students  of  every  class,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  sed- 
entary pursuits,  can  keep  the  body  strong  by  exercising  in 
a  pure  atmosphere,  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  three  times  a 
day.  To  obtain  the  benefits  resulting  from  athletic  exer- 
cises, it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  have  a  well  ap- 
pointed gymnasium  in  which  to  practice.  Free  gymnastics, 
or  gymnastic  exercises  without  apparatus,  will  serve  the 
needs  of  all  but  those  who  desire  to  acquire  remarkable 
muscular  power  or  great  athletic  skill.  There  are  but  few 
exercises  with  apparatus  that  may  not  be  almost  as  profit- 
ably practiced  without  apparatus.  By  executing  the  move- 
ments of  the  woodman,  when  chopping,  the  same  muscles 
are  brought  into  action  and  in  the  same  way  as  if  chopping 
with  an  ax ;  you  can  tax  your  muscles  almost  as  much  by 
lifting  at  an  imaginary  weight  as  if  practicing  upon  the 
health-lift,  and  can  expend  as  much  strength  pulling  at  an 
imaginary  rope  as  a  real  one. 

The  best  time  to  take  exercise  is  when  you  are  reminded 
by  your  feelings  that  you  need  it.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  muscles  that  are  brought  into  play  in  any  exercise, 
the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  derived  from  it  if  it  be  ener- 
getically practiced.  Quick  and  vigorous  exercises,  such  as 
running,  jumping,  boxing,  fencing,  etc.,  increase  the  action 
of  the  lungs,  and  cause  rapid  breathing.  They  should  be 
practiced   with   moderation  at  first,   but   the  rapidity  and 
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energy  of  the  movements  ought  to  be  increased  with  every 
repetition.  In  prolonged,  sustained,  muscular  exertion,  as 
in  heavy  lifting,  in  pushing  and  in  pulling,  the  lungs  must 
be  filled  just  as  the  effort  is  about  to  be  made,  and  the 
breath  held  hard  until  it  is  ended.  In  exercises  of  this 
class,  tax  your  strength  and  endurance  to  the  utmost.  Any 
unpleasant  feeling  that  you  may  experience  while  putting 
forth  the  effort  will  pass  away  the  moment  the  effort  ceases. 
Whatever  exercise  you  engage  in,  practice  it  with  energy, 
and  continue  it  until  you  perspire  freely — the  more  freely 
the  better — and  immediately  after  the  exercise  wash  your 
face,  hands,  and  wrists  in  cold  water;  it  will  refresh  you, 
and  almost  entirely  remove  your  liability  to  take  cold. 

Commence  with  any  of  the  following  exercises,  and  as 
soon  as  you  become  tired  with  one  take  another.  By  vary- 
ing the  exercises  you  rest  the  muscles  that  are  tired,  and 
bring  into  action  others  that  were  at  rest.  Keep  the  head 
erect,  the  chest  expanded,  and  the  body  straight.  Do  not 
practice  any  thing  in  a  careless,  awkward  manner,  but  en- 
deavor to  do  every  thing  that  you  attempt,  gracefully  and 
well.  A  course  of  training  in  free  and  light  gymnastics  is 
the  very  best  preparation  that  a  student  can  have  for  exer- 
cises in  action,  gesture,  and  dramatic  expression. 


GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 

1.  Strike  out  vigorously  from  the  shoulder,  with  clenched 
fist,  several  times  in  succession,  first  with  the  right  hand, 
then  with  the  left;  then  alternate,  delivering  a  blow  with 
one  hand,  then  with  the  other :  energize  the  entire  muscular 
system,  and  spring  on  tip-toe  the  moment  the  blow  is  de- 
livered ;  instantly  afterwards  relax  the  muscles,  and  let  the 
heels  come  to  the  ground. 

2.  Raise  the  hands  above  the  head,  keep  the  arms  and 
the  knees  straight,  then  bend  slowly  downward  from  the 
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hips  until  the  hands  touch  the  feet,  in  which  position 
remain  for  a  few  moments,  then  return  slowly  to  the  first 
position.  Repeat  the  movement  as  often  as  you  can  do  it 
without  suffering. 

3.  Extend  the  arms  at  full  length  in  front,  on  a  level 
with  the  shoulder,  the  palms  of  the  hands  touching,  then 
throw  the  arms  forcibly  backwards,  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
hands  are  brought  as  near  together  as  possible. 

4.  Swing  the  arms  in  a  circle ;  begin  by  moving  the  arms 
from  the  sides  upward,  directly  to  the  front,  then  by  the 
sides  of  the  head  backward  and  downward,  behind,  as  far 
back  as  possible.  The  movement  should  be  quick  and  vig- 
orous, and  when  the  arms  come  down,  spring  up  on  tip-toe, 
with  the  knees  straight,  and  the  trunk  erect. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Ekercises. — Imitate  as  perfectly  as  you  can 
the  motions  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs  of  a  person  en- 
gaged in  turning  a  large  grindstone,  or  ringing  a  very  large 
bell,  in  chopping  with  an  ax,  working  with  a  sledge- 
hammer or  a  heavy  maul,  or  with  a  cross-cut  saw;  when 
pulling  at  a  rope,  lifting  on  a  health-lift  machine,  or  mov- 
ing in  any  other  way;  in  swimming,  in  pitching  a  ball, 
throwing  a  lance,  in  boxing,  fencing,  or  any  other  athletic 
exercise. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHEES  OF  READING  AND 

ELOCUTION. 

1.  The  teacher  who  is  unable  to  explain  readily,  clearly, 
and  fully  whatever  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  explain 
to  his  pupils  concerning  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  him,  or  who  is  incapable  of  doing 
in  a  creditable  manner  that  which  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  his 
pupils  how  to  do,  is  incompetent  to  fill  his  position.  To 
teach  art  successfully,  the  teacher  must  have  a  critical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art. 
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2.  Present  whatever  you  undertake  to  explain  to  your 
pupils  in  the  fewest  words  consistent  with  clearness,  and  in 
the  simplest  manner.  Prepare  your  lessons  thoroughly 
beforehand,  then  you  will  be  able  to  talk  directly  to  the 
point. 

3.  Good  methods,  to  the  teacher  who  understands  how 
to  use  them,  are  invaluable;  but  to  those  who  do  not,  thejr 
are  no  better  than  the  worst. 

4.  The  teacher  who  is  conscious  of  his  inability  to  teach 
any  branch  successfully  will  not  be  likely  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject 
by  any  thing  that  he  says  or  does. 

5.-  Instruction  in  elocution  must  commence  with  plain 
and  simple  explanations — not  with  tedious  and  obscure  ex- 
planations and  minute  verbal  distinctions. 

6.  The  teacher  of  elocution  must  be  able  to  explain 
what  should  be  done,  why  it  should  be  done,  and  must  also 
be  able  to  show  how  it  should  be  done. 

7.  Instead  of  poems  and  impassioned  dramatic  extracts, 
let  the  beginner  make  his  selections  entirely  from  prose: 
such  passages  as  are  easy  and  familiar,  pure  in  sentiment 
and  style,  and  so  interesting  that  he  can  fully  enter  into  the 
spirit.  If  he  is  old  enough,  let  him  write  off  his  piece,  and 
read  it  over  again  and  again,  until  the  language  becomes  in 
a  manner  his  own,  and  let  him  listen  with  careful  attention 
to  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  decide  as  well  as  his  taste  and 
understanding  can  aid  him,  whether  they  are  natural  and 
convey  the  exact  meaning  in  the  best  manner  or  not. 

8.  All  students  of  elocution  should  be  subjected  to  a 
thorough  course  of  discipline  in  vocal  gymnastics.  They 
ought  to  be  exercised  frequently  in  the  rising  and  the  fall- 
ing slides  in  all  their  modulations,  and  on  all  those  intona- 
tions of  the  voice  which  express  feeling  and  definite  mean- 
ing; they  must  find  out  for  themselves  how  these  elements 
of  expression  should  be  applied  in  all  other  examples 
except  those  given  for  illustration. 
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£.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which 
pupils  habitually  speak  when  they  ask  or  answer  questions, 
and  to  the  way  they  speak  when  engaged  in  reading  or 
elocutionary  exercises.  Whatever  benefit  pupils  may  derive 
from  the  regular  reading  or  elocutionary  exercises  is  likely 
to  be  lost  by  careless  and  faulty  utterance  at  all  other  times. 

10.  "  As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap,"  is  not  more  true  in  a 
moral  than  it  is  in  a  material  sense.  If  the  teacher  evinces 
a  lack  of  interest,-  and  is  careless  about  his  work,  his  pupils 
will  become  careless  and  indifferent.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  capable  and  deeply  interested  in  his  work,  he  will 
seldom  fail  to  awaken  interest  in  them. 

11.  Encourage  your  pupils  to"* write  out  their  thoughts: 
this  will  stimulate  to  original  thought  anfl  expression.  A 
new  thought  must  be  fully  apprehended  and  appreciated 
before  it  can  be  applied. 

12.  We  must  know  the  subject  we  wish  to  teach.  We 
must  know  what  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  teach  it  success- 
fully, and  we  must  be  able  to  do  whatever  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  do  to  teach  it  well. 

13.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  simplest  form :  one  diffi- 
culty at  a  time  is  enough  for  any  one.  Proceed  step  by 
step.  Be  thorough :  the  measure  of  benefit  derived  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  instruction  given,  but  to  the 
amount  that  is  understood  and  appreciated. 

14.  The  teacher  of  elocution  must  always  be  prepared  to 
exemplify,  by  his  own  reading,  any  sentence  or  passage  in 
the  lesson  assigned  to  his  pupils.  It  is  impossible  to  teach 
them  how  to  read  well  without  frequent  illustration  and 
example. 

15.  Do  not  attempt  too  much,  but  whatever  you  com- 
mence continue  until  the  pupil  understands  it  If  a  great 
many  ideas  are  presented  in  one  lesson,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  much  less  digested. 

16.  Tell  your  pupils  only  that  which  it  is  most  important 
for  them  to  know,  and  which  they  could  not  find  out  with- 

K.  N.  E.-10.  *         '      * 
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out  instruction;  but  do  not  waste  time  in  teaching  them  any 
thing  that  is  not  necessary,  or  any  thing  which  they  can 
and  ought  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

17.  Some  pupils  possess  great  imitative  power  and  but 
little  originality;  others  possess  originality  with  little 
imitative  ability.  One  person  soon  learns  to  read  and  de- 
claim the  thoughts  of  others — another  never  can  deliver 
well,  any  but  an  original  composition. 

18.  The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  kill  out  interest  in 
reading  exercises  is  to  require  pupils  to  read  examples  above 
their  capacity  to  understand.  Let  the  pieces  given  them  to 
read  be  adapted  to  the  capability  and  taste  of  the  pupil. 
Insist  upon  the  lesson  being  well  studied  before  it  is  recited, 
and  satisfy  yourself  fully  that  the  pupil  has  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  leading  ideas  in  it. 

19.  -The  teacher's  most  important  duty  is  to  stimulate 
thought.  In  proportion  as  a  pupil  understands  his  lesson 
will  his  mind  be  strengthened,  his  knowledge  advanced,  and 
his  ability  to  give  correct  expression  increased.  An  elo- 
cutionary exercise  which  does  not  bring  the  thinking  facul- 
ties into  vigorous  activity  is  unprofitable,  if  not  injurious. 

20.  Methods  of  teaching  reading  and  elocution  are 
various,  but  the  one  you  understand  best,  and  in  which  you 
have  the  highest  confidence,  will  always  reward  you  with 
the  best  success. 


FURTHER  DIRECTIONS  CONCERNING  THE  CUL- 
TIVATION AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  VOICE. 

1.  Deep  Breathing. 

The  only  basis  upon  which  a  full,  firm,  pure  tone  of 
voice  can  be  formed,  is  deep  and  copious  breathing.  To  do 
this,  the  chest  must  be  well  thrown  out,  the  head  erect, 
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and  the  throat  and  mouth  opened  so  wide  that  the  voice 
will  meet  with  no  obstruction  in  its  course. 

The  great  object  in  commencing  any  systematic  course  of 
instruction  in  vocal  culture  ought  to  be  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  voice.  To  accomplish  this  the  student  must, 
in  his  vocal  exercises,  stretch  the  muscles  about  the  throat 
and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  those  that  regulate  the 
action  of  the  lower  jaw,  so  as  to  form  the  voice  lower  down 
in  the  throat  than  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing. 


2.  Compass  of  Voice. 

To  increase  the  compass  of  the  voice,  declaim  short 
passages  which  require  intense  force  on  a  high  pitch.  The 
pupil  will  discover,  after  the  voice  has  been  thus  taxed  to 
its  highest  capabilities,  that  it  will  perform  its  office  with 
surprisingly  greater  facility  and  ease  on  the  natural  key, 
and  in  a  lower  pitch  than  he  could  reach  before. 

The  most  contracted  and  superficial  voice  may  soon  be 
made  strong  and  flexible  by  this  kind  of  exercise,  and  it 
can  not  be  improved  in  any  other  way.  If  your  voice  is 
feeble,  practice  singing,  shouting,  and  declaiming  with  the 
utmost  force,  at  the  top  of  your  voice,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  and  it  will  soon  acquire  sufficient 
strength  and  resonance. 


3.  On  Changing  the  Pitch. 

Whenever,  on  changing  the  pitch  or  increasing  the  force, 
the  voice  runs  into  a  thin,  aspirated,  guttural,  or  disagree- 
able tone  of  any  kind,  stop  at  once,  and  rest  until  you  feel 
perfectly  at  ease.  Then  carefully  begin  again  in  your  con- 
versational pitch  and  tone  of  voice.  Above  every  thing 
else,  be  sure  you  keep  the  tone  pure  and  resonant. 
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4.  On  Opening  the  Mouth. 

The  chief  difficulty  the  student  will  experience  in  many 
of  the  vocal  exercises  will  be  that  of  keeping  the  throat 
and  mouth  wide  enough  open.  Unless  the  student  is  very 
mindful  of  the  conditions  to  be  observed,  he  will  gradually 
close  his  mouth  before  the  word  is  finished;  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  which  is  a  smothered,  imperfect  utterance. 
A  liberal  opening  of  the  mouth  is  a  condition  absolutely 
necessary  in  giving  the  voice  the  full  effect  of  round, 
smooth,  and  agreeable  tone. 

5.  Subdued  Tones. 

Habitual  speaking  and  reading  in  a  very  loud  tone  dis- 
qualify the  organs  of  speech  for  executing  the  soft  tones 
with  facility ;  yet  the  voice  is  greatly  assisted  in  its  efforts 
to  acquire  the  more  subdued  tones,  by  being  subjected  to 
the  most  energetic  vocal  discipline  and  in  the  highest  pitch 
of  the  voice.  These  intensive  exercises  expand  and  deepen- 
the  voice,  rendering  it  more  flexible  and  mellow,  and  bring- 
ing it  more  completely  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

6.  Vocal  Exercise  Preparatory  to  Reading  or  Speak- 
ing in  Public. 

A  beneficial  influence  is  exerted  on  the  voice  by  the 
most  vigorous  and  sustained  exercises  upon  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  by  reading  and  declaiming  with  the  utmost 
force  consistent  with  purity  of  tone  immediately  before  re- 
tiring at  night.  The  organs  of  speech  are  thus  rendered 
flexible  for  exercise  on  the  succeeding  day.  Even  an 
interval  of  only  an  hour  or  two  between  the  preliminary 
exercise  and  the  subsequent  effort,  will  in  most  cases  afford 
the  organs  of  speech  time  to  rest  and  resume  their  natural 
state. 
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The  best  course  that  can  be  pursued  to  prepare  the  voice 
for  speaking  within  a  short  time,  is  to  repeat  all  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  several  times  in  succession :  then,  declaim  a 
few  select  passages ;  first,  with  ordinary  force,  in  the  middle 
pitch;  then,  progressively  elevate  the  pitch,  and  increase 
the  force  and  rate  of  utterance :  lastly,  go  over  them  two  or 
three  times  in  the  deepest  and  lowest  tone  you  can  reach. 

7.  how  to  acquire  a  control  op  the  voice  in  either 

a  High  or  a  Low  Key. 

By  exercising  the  voice  with  great  force,  for  a  short  time, 
in  a  very  low  key — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — you  will 
immediately  afterward  be  able  to  speak  with  much  greater 
ease  upon  a  high  key;  and  by  exercising  the  voice  with 
great  force  in  a  very  high  pitch,  you  will  be  able  within  a 
short  time  afterward  to  read  or  speak  with  greater  ease 
than  before  on  a  low  or  very  low  pitch. 

8.  Natural  Pitch  of  Voice. 

"  Every  person  has  some  pitch  of  voice  in  which  he  con- 
verses, sings,  and  speaks  with  greater  effect  and  facility 
than  in  any  other.  It  should  be  an  object  of  constant 
solicitude  with  every  person  who  desires  to  become  a  good 
reader  or  speaker,  to  find  what  the  natural  pitch  of  his 
voice  is;  and  when  he  has  discovered  this,  let  him  practice 
with  reference  to  it  until  he  is  able  instantly  to  bring  the 
voice  from  a  high  or  a  low  to  a  natural  pitch." 

To  discover  the  natural  pitch  of  the  voice,  let  the  pupil 
read  or  speak  a  didactic  passage,  in  different  pitches  or  keys 
of  voice ;  after  a  few  efforts,  he  will  be  able  to  discover  the 
natural  key  or  pitch  from  its  adaptation  to  his  voice.  If 
the  pupil,  when  thus  experimenting,  finds  that  the  pitch  is 
wrong,  let  him  suspend  the  effort  for  awhile,  then  renew  his 
endeavors  until  he  finds  the  right  one. 
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9.  Bad  Effects  which  Result  from  habitually  Speak- 

ing in  too  High  a  Key. 

Speaking  rapidly,  with  great  force,  on  a  high  pitch,  tends 
in  a  short  time  to  tighten  and  render  rigid  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  and  neck,  and  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  speaker  to  proceed.  It  also  excites  thirst,  which 
increases  every  time  the  speaker  takes  any  thing  to  quench 
it.  In  a  short  time  the  lungs  become  so  wearied  that  they 
can  scarcely  perform  their  functions:  the  speaker's  memory 
grows  confused,  his  thoughts  obscure,  his  language  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  his  brain  so  sluggish  and  dizzy  that  he  is 
not  unfrequently  compelled  to  stop,  or  is  stricken  down  in 
an  apoplectic  fit. 

10.  What  the  Speaker  should  do  when  he  finds  his 

Voice  is  not  Pitched  right. 

When  the  speaker  finds  that  he  is  talking  in  a  key  in 
which  he  can  not  control  his  voice,  he  should  stop  at  once, 
and,  after  resting  for  a  few  moments,  change  the  style  and 
manner  of  his  discourse :  as  from  the  argumentative  to  the 
didactic,  descriptive,  or  narrative,  as  the  case  may  require. 

11.  Never  Drink  while  Exercising  the  Voice. 

The  habit  which  most  public  speakers  indulge  of  fre- 
quently drinking  while  speaking,  is  a  very  bad  one,  and 
most  injurious  to  the  vocal  organs.  The  thirst  which  many 
speakers  experience  on  coming  before  an  audience  can  not 
be  alleviated  by  drinking:  it  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
speaker  becomes  perfectly  self-possessed,  and  feels  himself 
at  home  in  his  subject,  and  not  before.  The  more  a  person 
drinks  when  speaking,  the  more  thirsty  he  becomes,  and 
the  more  difficulty  he  experiences  in  managing  his  voice. 
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There  is  no  necessity  for  drinking  while  exercising  the 
voice,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  severe  the  exercise  may 
be. 

12.  Tobacco  Injurious  to  the  Voice. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  has  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  speaking  and  breathing  organs.  It  enfeebles  the 
nervous  system,  and  tends  to  make  the  voice  dry,  harsh, 
husky  and  inflexible. 

Public  speakers  who  are  votaries  of  the  weed,  if  they  can 
not  give  it  up  entirely,  ought,  by  all  means,  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  it  for  several  hours  previous  to  speaking  or  en- 
gaging in  any  public  vocal  exercise.  For  this  brief  season 
of  self-denial  they  will  be  rewarded  by  a  clearness  and  full- 
ness of  tone,  and  a  flexibility  of  voice,  which  will  surprise 
and  delight  them. 

13.  Stimulants  Injurious  to  the  Voice. 

The  public  speaker  or  actor  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  dram  or  two  before  commencing  his  performance,  and  an 
occasional  sip  during  its  continuance,  hardly  ever  gets 
through  with  what  he  undertakes  in  a  creditable  manner. 

The  speaker  excited  by  strong  drink  usually  speaks  with 
the  utmost  force,  at  the  top  of  his  voice ;  the  natural  conse- 
quence is,  his  memory  grows  treacherous,  his  judgment 
bewildered,  while  the  organs  of  the  voice  and  throat  become 
irritated  and  inflamed.  Hoarseness  ensues,  which  he  tries  to 
overcome  by  speaking  in  still  louder  tones;  the  result  is, 
his  voice  soon  breaks  into  a  husky,  squeaking  tone,  or 
becomes  so  thick  and  intensely  guttural  that  the  words  he 
tries  to  utter  are  lost  in  an  inarticulate  croaking. 

Never  resort  to  stimulants  of  any  kind  to  raise  the  spirits 
or  strengthen  the  voice.  The  excitement  they  produce  in 
the  system  is  unnatural,  and,  of  course,  injurious;  and  the 
strength  which  they  create  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  prostration  of  power. 
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SPEAKER'S  SORE  THROAT. 

Breathing  a  bad  atmosphere  when  speaking,  straining  the 
voice  by  loud  and  boisterous  talking,  or  by  speaking  a  long 
time  in  too  high  a  key  or  in  guttural  tones,  or  in  impure 
tones  of  any  kind,  tends  to  produce  sore  throat.  Never 
speak  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  nor  when  exposed  to  a 
current  of  air,  unless  it  be  unavoidable.  When  you  know 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  in  which  you  speak  is  bad, 
call  attention  to  it,  and  have  the  evil  remedied  immediately 
by  proper  ventilation.  One  of  the  best  remedies  for  a  slight 
irritation  of  the  throat  caused  by  an  improper  use  of  the 
vocal  organs,  is  table  salt  dissolved  in  water,  and  used  as  a 
gargle.  When  the  complaint  is  chronic,  there  is  but  one 
remedy,  and  that  is  to  speak  in  a  pure  tone  of  voice,  and  to 
carefully  avoid  vociferation  or  speaking  in  too  high  a  key. 


COLD  SPONGE  BATH. 

To  remove  or  greatly  diminish  weakness,  weariness,  and 
lack  of  vigor,  physical  or  mental,  and  to  tone  up  the  whole 
system,  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  equal  to  a  cold  sponge 
bath  taken  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  when  your 
speech,  lecture,  sermon,  address,  or  any  other  speaking 
effort  has  to  commence.  The  colder  the  water  the  more 
pleasantly  stimulating  and  recuperative  will  be  its  effects. 
Apply  the  water  freely  with  the  hand  to  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body,  but  especially  to  the  sides,  under  the  arms, 
over  the  small  of  the  back,  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 
The  sudden  dashing  of  the  water  on  sensitive  parts  of  the 
body,  will  cause  a  sensation  like  that  of  a  light  electric 
shock.  Continue  the  application  freely  for  a  few  moments, 
then  wipe  the  body  dry,  and  with  a  coarse  towel  rub  very 
vigorously  the   whole   surface   of  the   body  until   it  4s  all 
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aglow.  Then  rub  for  a  few  moments  from  head  to  heel 
with  the  hand;  then  rest  both  the  body  and  the  mind  until 
the  time  when  your  effort  must  be  made. 


LAUGHING  EXERCISE  ON  THE  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

Put  on  a  mirthful  look,  draw  back  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  as  in  laughter,  and  laugh  out  successively  each  of 
the  short  vocal  sounds.  Let  the  tone  of  voice  be  subdued, 
and  the  movement  slow,  at  first,  but  rapidly  increase,  then 
diminish  the  degree  of  force  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
sounds  are  uttered. 

Occasionally  intersperse  the  exercises  with  one  of  the 
open  vowel  sounds,  expressed  with  long  quantity.  In  this 
manner  you  will  relieve  yourself,  and  be  enabled  to  utter 
the  sounds  more  like  those  which  are  heard  on  the  spon- 
taneous breaking  forth  of  real  laughter. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  vocal  exercises, 
whether  considered  with  reference  to  the  deepening  and 
mellowing  of  the  voice,  which  results  from  it,  or  from  the 
strengthening  and  invigorating  effect  it  has  upon  the  throat 
and  lungs.  It  is  highly  promotive  alike  of  health  of  body 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind.  It  should,  however,  be  con- 
ducted with  great  moderation  at  first.  As  soon  as  the 
pupil  begins  to  feel  somewhat  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  he 
should  rest  awhile. 


LANGUAGE  OF  THE  PASSIONS  AND  EMOTIONS. 

The  natural  language  of  the  passions  and  emotions  con- 
sists of  tones,  facial  expression,  posture  and  action.  In 
anger  and  imperative  command,  the  voice  is  loud ;  in  grief, 
modesty,  and  pity,  the  tones  are  subdued ;  secrecy  is  whis- 
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pered ;  hate  is  aspirated ;  love  is  denoted  by  a  soft,  smooth, 
tone ;  joy,  by  a  quick,  clear,  and  pleasant  tone ;  sorrow,  by  a 
low  and  interrupted  tone;  deep  anxiety,  by  a  tremulous, 
hesitating  tone;  courage,  by  a  full,  bold,  and  rather  low 
tone ;  extreme  fear,  boisterous  mirth,  and  many  other  feel- 
ings obtain  their  appropriate  expression  in  a  very  high  key. 

Different  tones  and  modulations  of  the  voice,  apart  from 
inflection  and  emphasis,  are  required  to  express  different 
sentiments,  emotions,  and  passions.  Words  are  but  conven- 
tional signs  of  thought  and  feeling;  but  tones,  when  they 
are  strongly  marked,  are  natural  signs  that  are  universally 
recognized. 

No  rules  can  be  given  which  can  guide  the  student  to  the 
right  expression  of  emotion  and  passion.  He  will  derive 
more  benefit  from  the  careful  study  and  application  of  gen- 
eral principles  in  any  department  of  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional expression  than  he  can  derive  from  any  or  from  all 
of  the  arbitrary  rules  that  have  been  given  on  the  subject. 

To  learn  how  to  portray  feeling  truthfully,  and  personate 
character,  the  student  must  study  himself,  and  compare  his 
own  experience  under  anger,  fear,  pain,  pleasure,  joy,  sor- 
row, grief,  hope,  despondency,  and  other  feelings  and  con- 
ditions, and  endeavor  to  reproduce  these  feelings  and  condi- 
tions in  his  own  mind.  The  skill  of  the  actor  lies  chiefly  in 
his  ability  to  excite  nature  by  the  perfect  imitation  of 
nature.  By  the  successful  imitation  of  a  feeling,  you  will 
be  brought  sufficiently  under  its  influence  to  express  it  cor- 
rectly and  vividly. 

To  express  feeling  correctly,  you  must  never  attempt  its 
imitation  till  the  imagination  has  conceived  so  strong  an 
idea  of  it  as  to  move  the  same  impressive  springs  within  the 
mind  as  those  by  which  that  passion,  when  uncoerced,  has 
been  excited. 

Before  you  attempt  to  give  any  passage  of  pathos  or  of 
passion,  be  sure  that  you  understand  every  thing  about  it; 
then,  as  far  as  able,  put  on  the  appearance,  and  use  the 
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tones  and  action  by  which  the  feeling  you  wish  to  express  is 
characterized.  In  this  way  you  will  soon  acquire  the  art  of 
bringing  yourself,  to  some  extent  at  least,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  feeling  that  you  understand  and  appreciate. 

"To  paint  the  passion's  force,  and  mark  it  well, 
The  proper  action  nature's  self  will  tell: 
No  pleasing  powers  distortions  e'er  express, 
And  nicer  judgment  always  loathes  excess. 
The  word  and  action  should  conjointly  suit, 
But  acting  words  is  labor  too  minute; 
Grimace  will  ever  lead  the  judgment  wrong, 
While  sober  humor  makes  the  impression  strong. 
He  who  in  earnest  studies  o'er  his  part, 
Will  find  true  nature  cling  about  his  heart: 
Up  to  the  face  the  quick  emotion  flies, 
And  darts  its  meaning  from  the  speaker's  eyes. 
Love  transports;  madness,  joy,  despair, 
And  all  the  passions,  all  the  soul  is  there." 

1. — MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  bless'd; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  merey  seasons  justice. 

2.—  UNRELENTING  OBSTINACY. 

I'll  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak: 
I'll  have  my  bond;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  duli-eyed  fool, 
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To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 

To  Christian  intercessors.    Follow  not; 

141  have  no  speaking!  I  will  have  my  bond. 

3.— SUSPICION. 

Would  he  were  fatter;  but  I  fear  him  not: 

Yet,  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid. 

So  soon  as  this  spare  Cassius.    He  reads  much; 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. 

He  loves  no  plays;  he  hears  no  music; 
Seldom  he  smiles;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit, 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
While  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 

4. — REPROACH. 

Shame!  shame!  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life, 

Worth  ages  of  history, — when,  had  you  but  hurl'd 
One  bolt  at  your  bloody  invader,  that  strife 

Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the  world,- 
That  then, — O  disgrace  upon  manhood! — e'en  then 

You  should  falter, — should  cling  to  your  pitiful  breath, — 
Cower  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might  have  stood  men, 

And  prefer  a  slave's  life  to  a  glorious  death! 

5. — AWE. 

A  fearful  hope — was  all — the  world  contained: 
Forests  were  set  on  fire;  but,  hour  by  hour, 
They  fell,  and  faded,  and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguished  with  a  crash,  and  all  was  black. 
The  brows  of  men,  by  the  despairing  light, 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as,  by  fits, 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them.     Some  lay  down, 
And  hid  their  eyes,  and  wept;  and  some  did  rest 
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Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smil'd: 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 
The  pall  of  a  past  world;  and  then,  again, 
With  curses,  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust. 
And  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  howled. 

6. — COMMAND. 

Still  "Onward!"  was  his  stern  exclaim; 
"Charge  on  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame! 

Bush  on  the  level  gun ! 
Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance! 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiers  advance! 
My  guard,  my  chosen,  charge  for  France! 

France  and  Napoleon !  " 

7.— EXPECTATION. 

I  am  giddy:  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense:  what  will  it  be, 
Whentthat  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  reputed  nectar?    Death,  I  fear  me; 
Swooning  destruction;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle  potent,  tuned  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers; 
I  fear  it  much;  and  I  do  fear,  besides, 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

* 

My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

8. — FEAB. 

Oh,  agony  of  fear! 

Would  that  he  yet  might  live!  even  now  I  heard 
The  legate's  followers  whisper,  as  they  passed, 
They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death; 
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All  was  prepared  by  unforbidden  means, 

Which  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done; 

Even  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  the  body, 

Now  they  suspect  the  truth;  now  they  consult 

Before  they  come  to  tax  us  with  the  fact; 

O,  horrible!  'tis  all  discovered! 

9. — MORAX  COURAGE. 

Dare  nobly,  then;  but,  conscious  of  your  trust, 
As  ever  warm  and  bold,  be  ever  just; 
Nor  court  applause  in  these  degenerate  days — 
The  villain's  censure  is  extorted  praise. 
But  chief,  be  steady  in  a  noble  end, 
And  show  mankind  that  truth  has  yet  a  friend. 
'Tis  mean  for  empty  praise  of  wit  to  write, 
As  fop  Hugs  grin  to  show  their  teeth  are  white; 
To  brand  a  doubtful  folly  with  a  smile, 
Or  madly  blaze  unknown  defects,  is  vile: 
'Tis  doubly  vile,  when,  but  to  prove  your  art, 
You  fix  an  arrow  in  a  blameless  heart. 

10. — SUSPENSE. 

When  all  is  known,  the  darkest  fate 

The  smitten  heart  may  learn  to  bear, 
And  feel,  when  time  can  not  abate, 

The  settled  calmness  of  despair; 
But  who  can  well  endure  the  grief — 

Which  knows  no  refuge  or  defense, 
That  age  of  pain,  in  moments  brief — 

The  untold  anguish  of  suspense! 

When  once  the  first  rude  shock  is  past, 

The  heart  may  still  the  storm  outride, 
As,  from  the  wreck  around  it  cast, 

It  finds  support  to  breast  the  tide; 
But  thus  to  linger  day  by  day, 

A  prey  to  that  foreboding  sense 
Which  gives  a  pang  to  each  delay, 

And  agonizes  with  suspense! 
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11. — JOY. 


Last,  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial: 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed: 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw,  in  Tempe's  vale,  her  native  maids, 
Amid  the  festal -sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing; 
While  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round: 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 
And  he  amid  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wing. 


12. — ENVY. 

Every  thing  contains  within  itself 
The  seeds  and  sources  of  its  own  corruption; 
The  cankering  rust  corrodes  the  brightest  steel: 
The  moth  frets  out  your  garment,  and  the  worm 
Eats  its  slow  way  into  the  solid  oak: 
But  envy,  of  all  evil  things  the  worst, 
The  same  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  forever, 
Saps  and  consumes  the  heart  in  which  it  works. 


13. — GRATITUDE. 

When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I  *m  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

Unnumbered  comforts  to  my  soul 
Thy  tender  care  bestowed, 

Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 
From  whom  those. comforts  flowed. 
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When  in  the  slippery  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm,  unseen,  conveyed  me  safe, 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue; 
And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds, 

The  glorious  them©  renew. 

14. — THREATENING. 

If  they  but  speak  the  truth  of  her, 
These  hands  shall  tear  her;  if  they  wrong  her  honor, 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  bo  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  'reft  me  so  much  of  friends 
But  they  shall  find  awaked,  in  such  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind, 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  me  of  them  thoroughly. 

15. — CHEERFULNESS. 

All's  for  the  best!  be  sanguine  and  cheerful, 

Trouble  and  Sorrow  are  friends  in  disguise; 
Nothing  but  Folly  goes  faithless  and  fearful, 

Courage  forever  is  happy  and  wise: 
All's  for  the  best — if  a  man  would  but  know  it, 

Providence  wishes  us  all  to  be  blest; 
This  is  no  dream  of  the  pundit  or  poet, 

Heaven  is  gracious,  and — All 's  for  the  best ! 

All's  for  the  best!  set  this  on  your  standard, 
Soldier  of  sadness,  or  pilgrim  of  love, 

Who  to  the  shores  of  Despair  may  have  wandered, 
A  way-wearied  swallow,  or  heart-stricken  dove;    • 
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All's  for  the  best! — be  a  man  but  confiding, 

Providence  tenderly  governs  the  rest; 
And  the  frail  bark  of  his  creature  is  guiding 

Wisely  and  warily,  all  for  the  best. 

16. — TERROR. 

Oh!  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days. 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time! 

My  dream  was  lengthened  after  life : — 
Oh !  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! — 

With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  waked,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell, 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream! 

17. — RAGE. 

You  souls  of  geese, 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat! — Pluto  and  hell! 
All  hurt  behind:  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear! — Mend,  and  charge  home, 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe, 
And  make  my  wars  on  you:  look  to't:  come  on! 

18. — MALICE. 

How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks! 

I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian; 

But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  with  us  here  in  Venice. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 

I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him! 
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He  hates  our  sacred  nation;  and  he  rails, 
Even  theie  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest.    Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

19. — SORROW. 

Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is :  I  know  not  seems, 
Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath; 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  'havior  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  these,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show, 
These — but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

20. — ANGER    AND    SCORN. 

Thou  slave!  thou  wretch!  thou  coward! 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  thou  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety!    Thou  art  perjured,  too, 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness!    What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  sweat, 
Upon  my  party !    Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide?    Doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs 

21.— REMORSE. 

Whither  shall  I  turn?  wretch  that  I  am!  To  what  place  shall 
I  betake  myself?  Shall  I  go  to  the  Capitol?  Alas!  it  is  stained 
with  my  brother's  blood!  Or  shall  I  return  to  my  home?  there  I 
behold  my  mother  weeping,  plunged  in  misery  and  despair. 
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22. — ADMONITION. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition! 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it? 

Love  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee, — 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty; 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not: 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then,  if  thou  falPst,  O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr! 

23. — CONTEMPT. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms, 

He  questioned  me  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf: 

I,  then,  all  smarting  With  my  wounds,  being  galled 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 

Answered  neglectingly — I  know  not  what — 

He  should,  or  should  not;  for  he  made  me  mad 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 

Of   guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds — God  save  the  mark — 

And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmaceti — for  an  inward  bruise. 

24. — DEFIANCE. 

Blaze,  with  your  serried  columns !  I  will  not  bend  the  knee ; 
The  shackle  ne'er  again  shall  bind  the  arm  which  now  is  free ! 
I've  mailed  it  with  the  thunder,  when  the  tempest  muttered  low; 
And  where  it  falls,  ye  well  may  dread  the  lightning  of  its  blow. 
I  've  scared  you  in  the  city;  I  've  scalped  you  on  the  plain : 
Go,  count  your  chosen  where  they  fell  beneath  my  leaden  rain ! 
I  scorn  your  proffered  treaty ;  the  paleface  I  defy ; 
Bevenge  is  stamped  upon  my  spear,  and  "  blood  "  my  battle  cry ! 
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25. — JEALOUSY. 

I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman!  and  each  word 
Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  suspicion  heard. 
Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai- 
Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly? 
Thou  need'st  not  answer,  thy  confession  speaks, 
Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks! 
Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee!  and  beware: 
'Tis  not  his  life  alone  may  claim  such  care: 
Another  word — and — nay — I  need  no  more. 
Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — but — no — 
I  then  had  mourned  thee  with  a  lover's  woe — 
Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns,  deceitful  thing! 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 
Look  to  thyself,  nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe. 


26. — COURAGE. 

» 
He  read  their  thoughts — they  were  his  own — 

"What!  while  our  arms  can  wield  these  blades, 
Shall  we  die  tamely?  die  alone? 

Without  one  victim  to  our  shades, 
One  Moslem  heart,  where,  buried  deep, 
The  saber  from  its  toil  may  sleep? 
No — God  of  Iran's  burning  skies! 
Thou  scorn'st  the  inglorious  sacrifice. 
No — though  of  all  earth's  hope  bereft, 
Life,  swords,  and  vengeance  still  are  left: 
We'll  make  yon  valley's  reeking  caves 
Live  in  the  awe-struck  minds  of  men, 
Till  tyrants  shudder  when  their  slaves 

Tell  of  the  Gueber's  bloody  glen! 
Follow,  brave  hearts!  this  pile  remains 
Our  refuge  still  from  life  and  chains; 
But  his  the  best,  the  holiest  bed, 
Who  sinks  entombed  in  Moslem  dead!" 
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27.— LOVE. 

Strange!  that  one  lightly-whispered  tone 

Is  far,  far  sweeter  unto  me, 
Than  all  the  sounds  that  kiss  the  earth 

Or  breathe  along  the  sea; 
But,  lady,  when  thy  voice  I  greet, 
Not  heavenly  music  seems  so  sweet. 

I  look  upon  the  fair,  blue  skies, 
And  naught  but  empty  air  I  see; 

But  when  I  turn  me  to  thine  eyes, 
It  seemeth  unto  me 

Ten  thousand  angels  spread  their  wings 

Within  those  little  azure  rings. 

28. — SCORN. 

Banished!  I  thank  you  for't.    It  breaks  my  chain! 

I  held  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hour; 

But  now  my  sword's  my  own.    Smile  on,  my  lords! 

I  scorn  to  count  what  feelings,  withered  hopes, 

Strong  provocations,  bitter,  burning  wrongs, 

I  have  within  my  heart's  hot  cells  shut  up, 

To  leave  you  in  your  lazy  dignities. 

But  here  I  stand  and  scoff  you !  here,  I  fling 

Hatred  and  full  defiance  in  your  face! 

Your  Consul 's  merciful — for  this  all  thanks: 

He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline! 


29. — PROFOUND  DESPAIR. 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope!  yet  I  endure! 
I  ask  the  earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt? 
I  ask  yon  heaven,  the  all-beholding  sun, 
Has  it  not  seen?    The  sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 
Heaven's  ever-changing  shadow,  spread  below, — 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony? 
Ah,  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  forever! 
The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of  their  moon-freezing  crystals:  the  bright  chains 
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Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones : 

Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips. 

His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 

My  heart;  and  shapeless* sights  come  wandering  by, 

The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream, 

Mocking  me:  and  the  earthquake's  fiends  are  charged 

To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds, 

When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind: 

While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 

The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 

Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 

30. — PASSION. 

Passion,  when  deep,  is  still — the  glaring  eye, 
That  reads  its  enemy  with  glance  of  fire; 
The  lip,  that  curls  and  writhes  in  bitterness: 
The  brow  contracted,  till  its  wrinkles  hide 
The  keen  fixed  orbs  that  burn  and  flash  below; 
The  hand  firm  clenched  and  quivering,  and  the  foot 
Planted  in  attitude  to  spring  and  dart 
Its  vengeance,  are  the  language  it  employs. 
While  passions  glow,  the  heart,  like  heated  steel, 
Takes  each  impression,  and  is  worked  at  pleasure. 

31  .—EXHORTATION. 

Rise,  fathers,  rise!  'tis  Borne  demands  your  help; 

Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens, 

Or  share  their  fate!    The  slain  of  half  her  senate 

Eilrich  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 

Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates, 

If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honor, 

Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 

Rouse  up,  for  shame!    Our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 

Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud,  "To  battle!" 

32.— DESPAIR. 

But  must  I  die  here — in  my  own  trap  caught? 
Die — die? — and  then!  O  mercy!  grant  me  time— 
Thou  who  canst  save — grant  me  a  little  time, 
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And  I'll  redeem  the  past — undo  the  evil 

That  I  have  done — make  thousands  happy  with 

This  hoarded  treasure — do  thy  will  on  earth 

As  it  is  done  in  heaven — grant  me  but  time! — 

Nor  man  nor  God  will  heed  my  shrieks!    All's  lost! 


HOW    TO    CRITICISE    THE    ELOCUTION    OF    A 

READER  OR  SPEAKER. 

By  committing  the  following  questions  thoroughly  to 
memory,  the  reader,  if  he  fully  understands  the  rules  and 
principles  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  treatise,  will  be 
able  to  analyze  and  criticise  fully  and  accurately,  so  far  as 
relates  to  elocution,  any  reading  or  speaking  performance  to 
which  he  may  listen. 

The  plan  is  simple,  yet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  Each  question  suggests  the 
proper  answer,  and  the  answer  gives  the  information  sought 
upon  that  particular  point.  The  student  ought,  in  this 
way,  to  criticise  his  own  reading  and  speaking;  and  when 
the  investigation  results  in  the  discovery  of  some  defect  in 
delivery,  he  should  at  once  correct  it. 

1.  Does  he  breathe  naturally,  and  at  proper  intervals, 
as  he  proceeds  in  his  discourse?  If  not,  in  what  respect 
does  he  fail  to  observe  the  necessary  conditions? 

2.  Is  his  voice  clear,  pure,  full,  resonant,  and  agreeable  ? 

3.  Is  his  articulation  distinct  and  accurate,  without 
being  unnecessarily  precise?    If  not,  what  are  his  faults? 

4.  Does  he  open  his  mouth  wide  enough  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  words  uttered,  without  going  to  the  extreme  of 
mouthing  ? 

5.  Does  he  modulate  his  voice  correctly  as  relates  to 
pitch,  or  does  he  habitually  speak  in  the  same  key? 

6.  Does  he  speak  in  too  high  or  in  too  low  a  pitch? 
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7.  Does  he  indulge  in  unbecoming  transitions  in  pitch, 
as  by  changing  too  suddenly  or  too  frequently  from  a  very 
low  and  subdued  to  a  very  high  and  loud  tone? 

8.  Does  he  employ  the  different  forms  of  stress  with 
suitable  variety  and  proper  effect? 

9.  Has  he  a  good  command  of-  the  swell,  medium,  the 
intermittent,  and  of  the  explosive,  radical  stress? 

10.  Does  he  manage  the  voice  with  taste  and  judgment 
in  modulating  it  to  suit  the  sentiment? 

11.  Does  he  employ  too  much  force  or  not  enough? 

12.  Does  he  give  proper  quantity  to  the  open  vowel 
sounds,  the  nasals,  and  liquids,  without  letting  them  run 
into  a  singing  or  drawling  or  an  artificial  tone? 

13.  Does  he  terminate  sentences  and  passages  in  which 
the  sense  is  complete  with  a  correct  and  pleasing  cadence? 

14.  Does  he  mark  his  parentheses,  paragraphs,  and 
changes  of  subjects  by  proper  changes  in  pitch,  force,  stress, 
quantity,  quality,  and  movement? 

15.  Does  he  speak  too  fast,  or  too  slow,  or  has  he  uni- 
formly about  the  same  rate  of  utterance? 

16.  In  interrogation,  does  he  look  and  speak  as  if  he 
were  really  asking  a  question  and  felt  interested  in  the 
answer  he  might  receive? 

17.  In  narration,  are  his  looks,  tone,  and  manner,  such 
as  you  can  conceive  they  would  be  were  he  relating  some 
part  of  his  own  experience? 

18.  When  he  attempts  a  description  does  he  proceed  as 
though  he  had  himself  seen,  heard,  felt,  or  in  any  way 
known  that  which  he  tries  to  describe? 

19.  In  didactic  discourse  is  his  manner  colloquial  and 
familiar,  as  though  he  were  actually  engaged  in  imparting 
instruction  ? 

20.  Does  he  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  author  from 
whom  he  reads,  or  express  his  own  sentiments  in  an  elegant, 
forcible,  clear,  impressive,  and  appropriate  manner? 

21.  Do  his  tone  and  manner  indicate  that  he  understands 
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and  feels  what  he  says,  or  is  there  any  thing  in  his  delivery 
which  excites  the  suspicion  that  he  does  not  understand  his 
subject,  or  that  he  is  not  sincere? 

22.  Does  he  have  a  style  of  his  own,  or  does  he  try  to 
imitate  the  style  of  another? 

23.  In  declamation  is  his  manner  earnest  and  natural,  or 
does  he  try  to  make  too  much  of  his  piece  by  the  exhibition 
of  unnecessary  passion  or  excitement? 

24.  What  are  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  his 
manner?  Is  he  pedantic,  pompous,  timid,  theatrical,  minis- 
terial, effeminate,  manly,  irascible,  simpering,  impudent, 
sullen,  tame,  vehement,  conceited,  or  affected? 

25.  Is  he  addicted  to  mouthing,  sniffling,  ranting,  whin- 
ing, or  any  other  improper  habit  in  reading  or  speaking? 

26.  When  he  attempts  to  portray  passion  are  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  his  look,  gestures  and  action  appropriate  to  the 
sentiment  expressed? 

27.  In  imitation  and  personation  does  he  give  distinct 
individuality  to  the  character  he  personates? 

28.  Does  he  appear  to  have  a  clear  and  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  of  his  personation?  If  not,  in  what 
does  his  fault  consist? 

29.  Are  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  position  of  the 
head,  the  attitude,  and  the  action  suited  to  the  subject  and 
the  occasion? 

30.  Do  his  look,  tone,  and  manner  change  with  the  sen- 
timent, or  do  his  features  bear  the  same  expression,  and  his 
attitude  and  action  continue  essentially  the  same? 

31.  Does  he  look  his  audience  in  the  face,  or  does  he 
cast  his  eye  upon  vacancy,  or  let  it  wander  in  every  direc- 
tion but  the  right  one? 

32.  In  his  reading,  declamation,  and  extemporaneous 
utterance  of  his  own  thoughts,  does  he  seem  to  understand 
and  make  a  proper  application  of  the  rules  and  principles 
explained  and  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
treatise  ? 

K.  N.  E.-12. 
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In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  careful  study  of  "  Hamlet's 
Advice  to  the  Players"  to  every  one  who  desires  to  become 
an  accomplished  reader  or  an  elegant  speaker.  It  is,  in 
itself,  a  compendium  of  Elocutionary  instruction. 

Hamlet's  Advice  to  the  Players. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, 
trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But,  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many 
of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  had  spoken 
my  lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hands;  but  use  all  gently:  for,  in  the  very  torrent,  tem- 
pest, and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you 
must  beget  a  temperance  that  will  give  it  smoothness. 

Oh !  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious,  peri- 
wig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to 
split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  (for  the  most  part) 
are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and 
noise.     Pray  you  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame,  neither;  but  let  your  own  discretion  he 
your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the 
action — with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not 
the  modesty  of  nature ;  for  any  thing  so  overdone  is  from 
the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end  is  to  hold,  as  it  were, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature:  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
times  their  form  and  pressure. 

Now,  this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  may 
make  the  unskillful  laugh,  can  not  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve;  the  censure  of  one  of  which  must,  in  your  allow- 
ance, outweigh  a  whole  theater  of  others.  Oh !  there  are 
players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that,  highly — not  to  speak  it  profanely — who,  having  neither 
the  accent  of  Christian,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan, 
nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed  that  I  have  thought 
some  of  Nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 


EXERCISES, 


DIDACTIC,  MORAL,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  NARRATIVE. 


I. — Elocution. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
elocution.  Authors  and  teachers  have  furnished  excellent 
rules  for  pronunciation  and  the  correct  modulation  of  the 
voice;  they  have  explained  the  nature  and  use  of  stress, 
volume,  pitch,  slides,  inflections,  and  all  the  other  elements 
which  enter  into  correct  reading  and  speaking. 

This  drill,  however,  though  very  useful,  and  even  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  art  of  speaking,  will 
never  make  an  accomplished  reader  or  an  eloquent  speaker. 
It  may  render  a  man  a  good  mimic  or  imitator,  but  that  is 
all. 

The  reader  must  seize  the  soul  of  the  author  whose 
thoughts  he  would  express;  he  must  embody  that  soul  in 
himself,  making  it,  for  the  time,  a  part  of  his  own  being. 
If  a  reader  does  not  fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
author  whose  thoughts  he  wishes  to  express,  he  can  not 
with  precision  present  the  thoughts  of  that  author  to  his 
hearers.  Hence,  the  first  step  toward  good  reading  will 
consist  in  mastering  the  meaning  involved  in  the  piece  to  be 
rendered. 

This  is  accomplished  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  author's 
language,  noting  the  logical  connection  of  ideas,  and  in  de- 
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termiuing  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  when  he  wrote 
the  piece.  This  is  the  first  step,  but  by  no  means  the  most 
important.  Having  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
the  next  and  most  important  step  is  to  seize  and  embody  in 
himself  the  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  passage.  The  last 
step  consists  in  putting  one's  self  in  the  place  of  the  person 
for  whom  we  speak,  and  creating  in  one's  self,  for  the  time 
at  least,  a  tone  and  habit  of  thought  similar  to  his,  and 
striving  to  feel  as  he  most  likely  felt  while  writing,  or  as  he 
would  probably  feel  were  he  to  deliver  orally  what  he  had 
written.  Thus  prepared,  the  speaker  or  reader  may  rest 
assured  that,  with  ordinary  speaking  ability,  he  will  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  sense  and  sentiments  of  the.  author  from 
whom  he  reads. 


II. — How  to  Make  Up  a  Quarrel. 

William  Ladd  was  the  President  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  he  believed  that  the  principle  of  peace, 
carried  out,  would  maintain  good  will  among  neighbors  as 
well  as  nations.  But  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  not 
fully  considered  this  subject ;  had  not  thought  much  about 
it,  as  I  dare  say  many  of  my  hearers  have  not,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  if  a  man  struck  him  a  blow,  it  was  best  and  fair 
to  strike  right  back  again,  without  considering  if  there  were 
not  some  better  way  of  overcoming  the  offender;  or,  if  a 
man  did  him  an  injury,  why,  as  people  commonly  say,  he 
would  "give  him  as  good  as  he  sent." 

He  then  had  a  farm ;  and  a  poor  man,  who  lived  on  land 
adjoining  his,  neglected  to  keep  up  a  fence  which  it  was  his 
business  to  keep  in  order;  and,  in  consequence,  his  sheep 
got  into  William  Ladd's  wheat-field  and  did  much  mischief. 
William  Ladd  told  his  man  Sam  to  go  to  the  neighbor,  and 
tell  him  he  must  mend  the  fence  and  keep  the  sheep  out. 
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But  the  sheep  came  in  again,  and  William  Ladd,  who  is  a 
very  orderly  man  himself,  was  provoked. 

"Sam,"  said  he,  "go  tell  that  fellow  if  he  don't  keep  his 
sheep  out  of  my  wheat-field  I'll  have  them  shot."  Even 
this  did  jiot  do — the  sheep  were  in  again.  .  "  Sam,"  said 
William  Ladd,  "take  my  gun  and  shoot  those  sheep."  "I 
would  rather  not,"  said  Sam.  "Rather  not,  Sam?  Why, 
there  are  but  three;  it's  no  great  job."  "No,  sir;  but  the 
poor  man  has  but  three  in  the  world,  and  I'm  not  the  per- 
son that  likes  to  shoot  a  poor  man's  sheep."  "Then  the 
poor  man  should  take  proper  care  of  them.  I  gave  him 
warning,  why  did  he  not  mend  his  fence?"  "Well,  sir,  I 
guess  it  was  because  you  sent  him  a  rough  kind  of  a 
message;  it  made  him  mad,  and  so  he  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  I  considered  a  few  moments,"  said  William  Ladd,  "and 
then  I  told  Sam  to  put  the  horse  in  the  buggy."  "Shall  I 
put  in  the  gun?"  said  Sam.  "No,"  said  I.  I  saw  he  half 
smiled,  but  I  said  nothing.  I  got  into  my  buggy  and  drove 
up  to  my  neighbor.  He  lived  a  mile  off,  and  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  think  the  matter  over. 

When  I  drove  up  to  the  house,  the  man  was  chopping 
wood.  There  were  few  sticks  of  wood,  the  house  was  poor, 
and  my  heart  was  softened.  "Neighbor!"  I  called  out. 
The  man  looked  sulky,  and  did  not  raise  his  head. 
"Come,  come,  neighbor,"  said  I,  "I  have  come  with 
friendly  feeling  to  you,  and  you  must  meet  half  way." 

He  perceived  that  I  was  in  earnest,  laid  down  his  ax, 
and  came  to  the  buggy.  "Now,  neighbor,"  said  I,  "we 
have  both  been  in  the  wrong:  you  have  neglected  your 
fence,  and  I  got  angry  and  sent  you  a  provoking  message. 
Now,  let  us  face  about  and  both  do  right.  I  '11  forgive 
you.  Now  let's  shake  hands."  He  didn't  feel  quite  like 
giving  me  his  hand,  but  he  let  me  take  it.  "  Now,"  said  I, 
"neighbor,  drive  your  sheep  down  to  my  pasture.  They 
shall  share  with  my  sheep  till  next  spring,  and  you  shall 
have  all  the  yield,  and  next  summer  we  shall  start  fair." 
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His  hand  was  no  longer  dead  in  mine,  and  he  gave  me  a 
good  friendly  grasp.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
said,  "I  guess  you  are  a  Christian,  William  Ladd,  after 
all."  "And  the  little  fracas  with  my  neighbor  about  the 
sheep  was,"  said  William  Ladd,  "  the  first  step  to  my  devot- 
ing myself  to  the  Peace  Society." 


III. — Deeds,  not  Words. 

Not  forever  on  thv  knees. 

Would  Jehovah  have  thee  found; 
There  are  griefs  Jehovah  sees; 
There  are  burdens  thou  canst  ease: 

Look  around. 

« 
Work  is  prayer  if  done  for  God, 

Prayer  which  God  delighted  hears; 
See  beside  yon  upturned  sod 
One  bound  'neath  affliction's  rod: 

Dry  her  tears. 

Not  long  prayers,  but  earnest  zeal, 

This  is  what  is  wanted  more: 
Put  thy  shoulder  to  the  wheel; 
Bread  unto  the  famished  deal 

Trom  thy  store. 

Not  high-sounding  words  of  praise, 
Does  God  want  'neath  some  grand  dome; 

But  that  thou  the  fallen  raise; 

Bring  the  poor  from  life's  highways 
To  thy  home. 

Worship  God  by  doing  good; 

Works,  not  words ;  kind  acts,  not  creeds ; 
He  who  loves  God  as  he  should, 
Makes  his  heart's  love  understood 

By  kind  deeds. 
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Deeds  are  powerful;  mere  words,  weak, 

Batt'ring  at  high  Heaven's  door; 
Let  thy  love  by  actions  speak; 
"Wipe  the  tear  from  sorrow's  cheek: 

Clothe  the  poor. 

Be  it  thine  life's  cares  to  smother, 

And  to  brighten  eyes  now  dim; 
Kind  deeds  done  to  one  another, 
God  accepts  as  done,  my  brother, 

Unto  him. 


V. — The  Art  of  Thinking. 

Is  thinking  an  art  to  be  acquired?  Are  not  all  men  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  thought?  Is  there  any  thing 
more  necessary  than  for  one  to  close  his  eyes  and  let  his 
mind  have  free  course,  in  order  to  think?  To  answer  these 
questions,  it  is  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
thought.  If  day-dreaming — that  act  of  mind  in  which 
thought  roves  at  random,  purposeless,  and  without  effort — 
is  thought,  then  even  the  idiot  thinks,  in  his  poor  fashion. 
There  are  no  rules  applicable  to  this  sort  of  thinking.  But 
much  indulgence  in  this  kind  of  dreamy  thinking  weakens 
the  mind,  and  begets  a  mental  laziness  that  is  fatal  to 
progress.  It  benumbs  all  but  the  purely  animal  faculties 
and  instincts.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  terms.  It  has  proved,  and  will  yet  prove,  the  ruin 
of  many  a  promising  youth. 

The  kind  of  thought  worthy  the  name,  which  strengthens 
instead  of  weakening  the  mind,  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  thinking  as  an  art.  This  kind  of  thought  is  the 
pleasant  labor  rather  than  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  mind. 
It  is  only  perfect  when  under  complete  subjection  to  will. 

The  first  great  thing  in  learning  to  think  is  to  bring 
thought  under  subjection  to  will.     There  has  been  a  great 
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deal  said  about  the  importance  of  gaining  mastery  over  our 
animal  passions,  propensities,  and  emotions.  Many  an 
earnest  prayer  for  help  to  conquer  these  fleshly  lusts  has 
been  breathed.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  with  minds 
trained  to  perfect  subservience,  the  passions  can  have  but 
little  sway.  It  is  unrestrained  imagination  that  kindles  the 
fires  of  passion.     Cool  blood  generally  goes  with  cool  heads. 

*Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  fundamental 
importance  of  perfect  command  over  thought.  How  many 
a  student  finds  a  lack  of  this  power  the  chief  hinderance  to 
progress !  How  many  a  page  must  be  re-read,  how  many  a 
lesson  conned  over  and  over,  to  compensate  for  lapses  of 
thought!  In  the  possession  or  absence  of  this  power  over 
mind,  lies  the  chief  difference  between  mental  strength  and 
mental  weakness.  Some  men  think  as  a  child  plays  with  a 
hammer,. striking  little  blows  here,  there,  anywhere,  at  any 
object  within  reach.  The  action  of  a  strong  mind  may  be 
compared  to  the  stone-breaker's  sledge-hammer,  dealing 
stubborn  blows  successively  upon  one  spot  till  the  hard 
rock  cracks  and  yields. 

When  this  command  over  thought  has  been  acquired 
through  the  long  exercise  of  resolute  will,  the  power  to 
arrange  ideas  and  to  think  systematically  will  come  with  it, 
and  no  thinking  amounts  to  much  unless  it  is  systematic. 
This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  second  important  ac- 
quirement in  the  art  of  thinking. 

The  power  to  classify  and  arrange  ideas  in  proper  order 
is  one  that  comes  more  or  less  slowly  to  even  the  best  of 
minds.  In  proportion  as  this  faculty  is  strengthened,  desul- 
tory and  wasted  effort  diminishes.  When  the  mind  acts,  it 
acts  to  some  purpose,  and  can  begin  where  it  left  off  with- 
out going  over  the  whole  ground  again  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  its  ratiocinations. 

Concentration  and  system  are  thus  seen  to  be  the  chief 
elements  of  the  art  of  thinking.  To  cultivate  the  first, 
constant  watchfulness  to  detect  the  least  wandering,  and  the 
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immediate  exertion  of  the  will  to  call  back  and  hold  the 
mind  upon  the  subject  under  consideration,  should  be  vigi- 
lantly exercised.  To  secure  the  latter,  the  practice  of 
analyzing  and  considering  the  different  parts  of  a  subject, 
first  separately,  and  then  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  is 
a  discipline  to  which  every  young  mind  should  be  subjected, 
and  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  very  much  neglected  in 
the  methods  of  instruction  practiced  in  this  country. 


V. — Gone  Out  Forever. 

Like  drooping,  dying  stars,  our  dearly  loved  ones  go 
away  from  our  sight.  The  stars  of  our  hopes,  our  ambi- 
tions, our  prayers,  whose  light  ever  shines  before  us,  sud- 
denly pale  in  the  firmament  of  our  heart,  and  their  place  is 
left  empty,  cold,  and  dark.  A  mother's  steady,  soft, 
and  earnest  light,  that  beamed  through  wants  and  sorrows; 
a  father's  strong,  quick  light,  that  kept  our  feet  from 
stumbling  in  the  dark  and  treacherous  ways;  a  sister's 
light,  so  mild,  so  pure,  so  constant,  and  so  firm,  shining 
upon  us  from  gentle,  loving  eyes,  and  persuading  us  to 
grace  and  goodness;  a  brother's  light,  forever  sleeping  in 
our  soul,  and  illuminating  our  goings  and  comings;  a 
friend's  light,  true  and  trusty — gone  out  forever!  No!  the 
light  has  not  gone  out.  It  is  shining  beyond  the  stars, 
where  there  is  no  night  and  no  darkness  forever  and  for- 
ever. 

Silent  Influence. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  a  key  has  been  laid  ex- 
posed for  some  minutes  in  the  sunshine,  be  then  instan- 
taneously viewed  in  the  dark,  the  key  removed,  a  faded 
specter  of  the  key  will  be  visible.  Let  this  paper  be  laid 
aside  for  many  months  where  nothing  can  disturb  it,  and 
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then  in  darkness  be  laid  on  a  plate  of  hot  metal,  and  the 
specter  of  the  key  will  appear.  This  is  equally  true  of  our 
minds.  Every  man  we  meet,  every  book  we  read,  every 
picture  or  landscape  we  see,  every  word  or  tone  we  hear, 
leaves  its  image  on  our  brain.  These  traces,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  are  invisible,  never  fade,  but  in  the 
intense  light  of  cerebral  excitement  start  into  prominence 
just  as  the  spectral  image  of  the  key  started  into  sight  on 
the  application  of  heat.  It  is  thus  with  all  the  influence  to 
which  we  are  subjected. 


VI. — The  King's  Picture. 

The  king  from  the  council  chamber 

Came,  weary    and    sore  of  heart. 

He  called  for  Hiff,  the  painter, 

And  spake  to  him  apart: 

"I  am  sick  of  faces  ignoble, 

Hypocrites,  cowards,  and  knaves! 

I  shall  shrink  to  their  shrunken  measure, 

Chief  slave  in  a  realm  of  slaves! 

"  Paint  me  a  true  man's  picture, 

Gracious,  and  wise,  and  good; 

Dowered  with  the  strength  of  heroes, 

And  the  beauty  of  womanhood. 

It  shall  hang  in  my  inmost  chamber, 

That  thither,  when  I  retire, 

It  may  fill  my  soul  with  its  grandeur, 

And  warm  it  with  sacred  fire." 

So  the  artist  painted  the  picture, 

And  it  hung  in  the  palace  hall; 

Never  a  thing  so  goodly 

Had  garnished  the  stately  wall. 

The  king,  with  head  uncovered, 

Gazed  on  it  with  rapt  delight, 

Till  it  suddenly  wore  strange  meaning, 

And  baffled  his  questioning  sight. 
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For  the  form  was  his  supplest  courtier's, 

Perfect  in  every  limb; 

But  the  bearing  was  that  of  the  henchman 

Who  filled  the  flagons  for  him; 

The  brow  was  a  priest's,  who  pondered 

His  parchment  early  and  late; 

The  eye  was  a  wandering  minstrel's 

Who  sang  at  the  palace  gate; 

The  lips,  half  sad  and  half  mirthful, 

With  a  fitting,  tremulous  grace, 

Were  the  very  lips  of  a  woman 

He  had  kissed  in  the  market-place; 

But  the  smile  which  her  curves  transfigured 

As  a  rose  with  a  shimmer  of  dew, 

Was  the  smile  of  the  wife  who  loved  him, 

Queen  Ethelyn,  good  and  true. 

Then  u  Learn,  0  king,"  said  the  artist, 
"This  truth  that  the  picture  tells — 
How,  in  every  form  of  the  human, 
Some  hint  of  the  Highest  dwells; 
How,  scanning  each  living  temple, 
For  the  place  where  the  veil  is  thin, 
We  may  gather,  by  beautiful  glimpses, 
Some  form  of  the  God  within." 


*VTL— -Short  Selections. 

AMBITION. 

Nature,  that  framed  us  of  four  elements, 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regimen, 
Doth  teach. us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds; 
Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  ev'ry  wand' ring  planet's  course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
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Will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all, 
That  perfect  bliss,  and  sole  felicity, 
The  sweet  fruition  of  a  heavenly  crown. 

— Marlowe. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Stick  to  your  aim:  the  mongrel's  hold  will  slip, 
But  only  crow-bars  loose  the  bull-dog's  grip; 
Small  as  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

— Holmes. 

ARGUMENT. 

Be  calm  in  arguing;  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy. 
Why  should  I  feel  another  man's  mistakes 
More  than  his  sicknesses  or  his  poverty? 
In  love  I  should;  but  anger  is  not  love, 
Nor  wisdom  either;  therefore  gently  move. 

AUTHORITY. 

Authority  intoxicates, 
And  makes  mere  sots  of  magistrates; 
The  fumes  of  it  invade  the  brain, 
And  make  men  giddy,  proud,  and  vain; 
By  this  the  fool  commands  the  wise, 
The  noble  with  the  base  complies, 
The  sot  assumes  the  role  of  wit, 
And  cowards  make  the  base  submit. 


— Butler. 


CANDOR. 


You  talk  to  me  in  parables: 
You  may  have  known  that  I'm  no  wordy  man; 
Fine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  knaves 
Or  fools  that  use  them,  when  they  want  good  sense; 
But  honesty 
Needs  no  disguise  or  ornament;  be  plain* 

— Otway. 
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VIII. — Instinct  of  Locality  in  Animals  and  Birds. 

The  instinct  of  animals,  in  many  cases,  is  acknowledged 
to  equal  reason,  if  not  to  surpass  it.  Numerous  anecdotes 
of  this  faculty  are  recorded,  from  White's  "Selborne" 
down. 

This  instinct  of  locality  is  one  more  or  less  familiar  to 
every  observer  of  nature.  Whoever  has  bird-houses  about 
the  house  must  have  suspected  that  the  same  wrens  and 
martins  come,  year  after  year,  to  build  in  the  same  place. 

We  know  of  a  lady,  who,  desirous  of  testing  this,  selected 
a  blind  wren  from  .several  who  built  about  her  dwelling, 
and  was  careful  to  notice,  the  spring  following,  if  he  re- 
turned, which  he  did. 

In  the  city  of  Reading  is  a  barber,  who  erected  several 
large  bird-boxes,  which,  in  time,  came  to  be  inhabited  by 
hundreds  of  martins,  who,  with  their  children,  resorted 
thither  annually.  One  year  he  moved  across  the  street, 
taking  with  him  his  bird-boxes.  When  spring  returned, 
the  flocks  of  martins  came  back,  but  not  to  their  new 
locality.  They  flew,  as  usual,  to  the  old  one,  where  they 
remained  for  a  whole  day,  restless,  and  lost,  though  the 
boxes  were  only  across  the  street. 

At  last,  however,  they  were  induced  to  enter  their  old 
homes,  shifted  to  the  new  locality;  and  now,  year  after 
year,  the  martins  return,  blacking  the  air  at  morning  and 
evening  as  they  leave  and  return  to  their  nests. 

An  even  more  curious  anecdote  of  the  instinct  of  locality 
has  come  to  us  from  a  highly  veracious  quarter.  In  the 
town  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  once  lived  a  gentleman 
who  was  fond  of  bees.  One  morning  he  observed  four 
toads  sitting  just  below  his  hive.  The  next  day  the  same 
toads  were  there,  grave  and  solemn  as  sphinxes  before  an 
Egyptian  temple.  One  was  black ;  another  bright  colored ; 
a  third  blind;  a  fourth  marked  in  some  other  distinguished 
way. 
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Thinking  they  annoyed  the  bees,  and  seeing  that  they 
pertinaciously  preserved  their  position  day  after  day,  he  put 
them  into  a  basket,  carried  them  across  the  Alleghany 
River,  and  left  them  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  What  was  his 
surprise,  three  weeks  after,  to  find  them  at  their  old  post, 
as  grave  and  solemn  as  ever. 

Again  he  removed  them,  taking  them  this  time  in  a 
different  direction,  and  leaving  them  at  a  point  much 
farther  off.  In  about  six  weeks,  however,  they  were  back 
for  the  third  time. 

A  neighbor,  to  whom  the  incident  was  told,  and  was  in- 
credulous, next  tried  to  lose  them,  but  in  a  few  weeks  the 
toads  were  seen,  one  morning,  entering  the  garden,  under 
the  leadership  of  one  of  their  number,  who  gave  a  "cheep, 
cheep,"  looked  back  for  his  suite,  and  then  hopped  on, 
followed  by  the  rest,  till  he  reached  his  old  station  under 
the  bee-hive,  where  he  gravely  took  up  his  quarters. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  woods  knows  how  easily  a 
wild  bee  can  be  tracked  to  its  hive  in  the  forest.  If  you 
take  four  bees  from  a  city  hive,  carry  them  to  as  many 
points  of  the  compass  within  any  distance  that  can  be  man- 
aged in  an  afternoon's -drive,  and  then  let  them  free,  each 
bee  will  soar  up  into  the  air,  and  afterward  shoot,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  in  the  direction  of  its  home,  where,  in 
due  time,  you  will  find  it  again. 

The  instinct  of  dogs  and  horses,  in  finding  their  way 
back  to  their  kennels  and  stables,  when  their  owners, 
though  endowed  with  reason,  are  hopelessly  lost,  has  been 
proved  by  too  many  well-authenticated  instances  to  be 
doubted. 

The  observation  of  instinct  would  be  a  pleasing  and  in- 
structive recreation,  and  it  is  surprising  that  more  persons 
do  not  devote  their  attention  to  it.  To  those  living  in  the 
country,  the  opportunities  are  so  frequent  that  the  neglect 
of  them  seems  little  short  of  a  crime. 

A  man  is  always  better  for  boing  brought  into  sympathy 
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with  the  brute  creation.  The  study  of  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals and  birds  enlarges  the  heart,  and  gives  breadth  to  the 
intellect,  as  well  as  stores  the  memory  with  a  vast  variety 
of  curious  and  instructive  facts.  Audubon  was  as  single- 
hearted  and  reverent  as  he  was  wise  and  entertaining. 


IX. — A  Sermon  in  Verse. 

Tired?    Well,  what  of  that? 
Didst  fancy  life  was  spent  on  beds  of  ease, 
Fluttering  the  rose-leaves  scattered  by  the  breeze? 
Come,  rouse  thee!  work  while  it  is  called  to-day; 
Coward,  arise!   go  forth  thy  way! 

Lonely  ?    And  what  of  that  ? 

Some  must  be  lonely;  'tis  not  given  to  all 

To  feel  a  heart  responsive  rise  and  fall — 

To  blend  another  life  into  its  own; 

"Work  may  be  done  in  loneliness:  work  on! 

Dark?    Well,  what  of  that? 
Didst  fondly  dream  the  sun  would  never  set? 
Dost  fear  to  lose  thy  way?    Take  courage  yet; 
Learn  thou  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight: 
Thy  steps  will  guided  be,  and  guided  right. 

Hard?    Well,  and  what  of  that? 

Didst  fancy  life  one  summer  holiday, 

With  lessons  none  to  learn,  and  naught  but  play? 

Go,  get  thee  to  thy  task.     Conquer  or  die! 

It  must  be  learned;  learn  it,  then,  patiently. 

No  help?    Nay,  'tis  not  so; 
Though  human  help  be  far,  thy  God  is  nigh, 
Who  feeds  the  ravens,  hears  his  children  cry; 
He's  near  thee  wheresoe'er  thy  footsteps  roam; 
And  he  will  guide  thee,  light  thee,  help  thee  home. 
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Somehow  or  Other. 

Life  has  a  burden  for  every  man's  shoulder, 
None  may  escape  from  its  trouble  and  care; 

Miss  it  in  youth  and  'twill  come  when  we're  older, 
And  fit  us  as  close  as  the  garments  we  wear. 

Sorrow  comes  into  our  lives  uninvited, 
Robbing  our  hearts  of  their  treasures  of  song; 

Lovers  grow  cold,  and  friendships  are  slighted, 
Yet  somehow  or  other  we  worry  along. 

Every-day  toil  is  an  every-day  blessing, 
Though  poverty's  cottage  and  crust  we  may  share; 

Weak  is  the  back  on  which  burdens  are  pressing, 
But  stout  is  the  heart  that  is  strengthened  by  prayer. 

Somehow  or  other  the  pathway  grows  brighter 

Just  when  we  mourn  there  were  none  to  befriend; 

Hope  in  the  heart  makes  the  burdens  seem  lighter, 
And  somehow  or  other  we  get  to  the  end. 


X. — Daniel  Webster's  First  Plea. 

Ebenezer  Webster,  father  of  Daniel,  was  a  farmer. 
The  vegetables  in  his  garden  suffered  considerably  from  the 
depredations  of  a  woodchuck,  whose  hold  and  habitation 
was  near  the  premises.  Daniel,  some  ten  years  old,  and  his 
brother  Ezekiel  had  set  a  trap,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
catching  the  trespasser.  Ezekiel  proposed  to  kill  the 
animal,  and  end  at  once  all  further  trouble  with  him ;  but 
Daniel  looked  with  compassion  upon  his  meek,  dumb  cap- 
tive, and  offered  to  let  him  go.  The  boys  could  not  agree, 
and  each  appealed  to  their  father  to  decide  the  case. 

"Well,  my  boys,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "I  will  be 
judge,  and  you  shall  be  the  counsel  to  plead  the  case  for 
and  against  his  life  and  liberty. " 
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Ezekiel  opened  the  case  with  a  strong  argument,  urging 
the  mischievous  nature  of  the  criminal,  the  great  harm  he 
had  already  done ;  said  that  much  time  and  labor  had  been 
spent  in  his  capture,  and  now,  if  suffered  to  go  at  large,  he 
would  renew  his  depredations,  and  be  cunning  enough  not 
to  be  put  to  death ;  that  his  skin  was  of  some  value,  and, 
that,  make  the  most  of  him  they  could,  it  would  not  repay 
half  the  damage  he  had  already  done.  His  argument  was 
ready,  practical,  and  to  the  point,  and  of  much  greater 
length  than  our  limit  will  allow  us  to  occupy  in  relating  the 
story. 

The  father  looked  with  pride  upon  his  son,  who  became  a 
distinguished  jurist  in  his  manhood. 

"Now,  Daniel,  it's  your  turn;  I'll  hear  what  you've  got 
to  say." 

It  was  his  first  case.  Daniel  saw  that  the  plea  of  his 
brother  had  sensibly  affected  his  father,  the  judge ;  and  his 
large,  brilliant,  black  eyes  rested  upon  the  soft,  timid  ex- 
pression of  the  animal,  and  he  saw  it  trembled  with  fear  in 
its  narrow  prison-house.  His  heart  swelled  with  pity,  and 
he  appealed  with  eloquent  words  that  the  captive  might  go 
free.  God,  he  said,  had  made  the  woodchuck;  He  made 
him  to  live  to  enjoy  the  bright  sunshine,  the  pure  air,  the 
fields  and  woods.  God  had  not  made  him  or  any  thing  in 
vain.  The  woodchuck  had  as  much  right  to  live  as  any 
other  living  thing;  he  was  not  a  destructive  animal,  like 
the  wolf;  he  simply  ate  a  few  common  vegetables,  of  which 
they  had  plenty,  and  could  well  spare  a  part;  he  destroyed 
nothing  except  the  little  food  he  ate  to  sustain  his  humble 
life ;  and  that  little  food  was  as  sweet  to  him,  and  as  neces- 
sary to  his  existence,  as  was  to  them  the  food  on  their 
mother's  table.  God  furnished  their  own  food.  He  gave 
them  all  they  possessed,  and  would  they  not  spare  a  little 
for  a  dumb  creature,  who  really  had  as  much  right  to  his 
small  share  of  God's  bounty  as  they  themselves  had  to  their 
portion?     Yea,  more;    the  animal  had  never  violated  the 
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laws  of  his  nature  or  the  laws  of  God,  as  man  often  did, 
but  strictly  followed  the  simple  instincts  he  had  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Created  by 
God's  hands,  he  had  a  right  from  God  to  food,  to  liberty, 
and  they  had  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  either.  He 
alluded  to  the  mute  but  earnest  pleadings  of  the  animal  for 
that  life,  as  dear  to  him  as  were  their  own,  and  the  just 
judgment  they  might  expect  if  in  selfish  cruelty  and  cold- 
heartedness  they  took  the  life  they  could  not  restore  again. 
During  the  appeal  the  tears  had  started  in  the  old  man's 
eyes,  and  were  fast  running  down  his  sunburnt  cheeks. 
Every  feeling  of  a  father's  heart  was  stirred  within  him, 
and  he  felt  that  God  had  blessed  him  beyond  the  lot  of 
common  men.  His  pity  was  awakened  by  the  eloquent 
words  of  compassion  and  the  strong  appeal  for  mercy; 
and,  forgetting  the  judge  in  the  man  and  the  father,  he 
sprang  from  his  chair  (while  Daniel  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
argument,  without  thinking  he  had  already  won  the  case), 
and  turning  to  his  eldest  son,  dashing  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  he  exclaimed:  "Zeke,  Zeke,  you  let  that  woodchuck 
go! 


XI. — Sayings  and  Doings. 

I  sing  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  life — 

The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed 
in  the  strife; 

Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  from  whom  the  resounding 
acclaim 

Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet 
of  fame — 

But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the 
broken  in  heart, 

Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  des- 
perate part, 

Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  in  its  branches,  whose  hopes 
burned  in  ashes  away; 
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From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who 

stood  at  the  dying  of  day 
With   the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them, — unpitied,  un- 
heeded, alone, 
With  death  sweeping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their 

faith  overthrown. 
While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its  paean  for 

those  who  have  won — 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the 

breeze  and  the  sun 
Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  with   thousands  of 

hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors,  I  stand  on  the  field 

of  defeat, 
In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  are  fallen  and  wounded  and 

dying— and  there 
Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted 

brows,  breathe  a  prayer, 
Hold  the  hand  that  is  hapless,  and  whisper  "They  only  the  vic- 
tory win 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have  vanquished   the 

demon  that  tempts  us  within; 
Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the 

world  holds  on  high; 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight, — if 

need  be,  to  die." 
Speak,    History!     Who    are   life's   victors?     Unroll    thy    long 

annals  and  sav — 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors  who  won  the 

success  of  a  day? 
The  martyrs,  or  Nero?    The  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae's 

tryst, 
Or  the  Persians  or  Xerxes?    His  judges,  or  Socrates?    Pilate, 

or  Christ? 


XII. — Trapping  a  Witness. 

The  prisoner  being  arraigned,  and  the  formalities  gone 
through  with,  the  prosecutor,  placing  his  thumb  over  the 
seal,  held  up  the  will  and  demanded  of  the  prisoner  whether 
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he  had  seen  the  testator  sign  that  instrument,  to  which  he 
promptly  answered  he  had. 

"And  did  you  sign  it  at  his  request  as  a  subscribing 
witness  ?  " 
I  did." 

'Was  it  sealed  with  red  or  black  wax?" 

'  With  red  wax." 

' Did  you  see  him  seal  it  with  red  wax? " 

'I  did." 

'  Where  was  the  testator  when  he  signed  and  sealed  this 
will?" 

In  his  bed." 

'Pray,  how  long  a  piece  of  wax  did  he  use?" 

'About  three  or  four  inches." 

'Who.  gave  the  testator  this  piece  of  wax?" 

'I  did." 

'Where  did  you  get  it?" 

'From  the  drawer  in  his  desk." 

'How  did  he  light  the  piece  of  wax?" 

'With  a  candle." 

'Where  did  that  piece  of  candle  come  from?" 

'  I  got  it  out  of  a  cupboard  in  his  room." 

'How  long  was  that  piece  of  candle?" 

'Perhaps  four  or  five  inches  long." 

'Who  lit  it?" 

'I  lit  it." 
What  with?" 

'With  a  match." 

'Where  did  you  get  the  match?" 
On  the  mantel-shelf  in  his  room." 

'You  did?" 
I  did." 

Here  Warren  paused,  and,  fixing  his  large  blue  eyes 
upon  the  prisoner,  he  held  the  paper  above  his  head,  his 
thumb  still  resting  upon  the  seal,  and  in  a  solemn,  meas- 
ured tone,  said: 
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"Now,  sir,  upon  your  solemn  oath,  you  saw  the  testator 
sign  that  will ;  he  signed  it  in  his  bed ;  at  his  request  you 
signed  it  as  a  subscribing  witness ;  you  saw  him  seal  it ;  it 
was  with  red  wax  that  he  sealed  it,  a  piece  of  two,  three,  or 
four  inches  long;  he  lit  that  wax  with  a  piece  of  candle, 
which  you  procured  for  him  from  a  cupboard ;  you  lit  that 
candle  by  a  match  which  you  found  on  the  mantel-shelf?" 

"  I  did." 

"  My  lord — it  is  a  wafer."    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 


XIII.— Short  Selections. 

HAPPINESS. 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know): 

"Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below."         , 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still, 

And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 

Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives; 

The  joy  unequal'd,  if  its  end  it  gain; 

And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain; 

Without  satiety,  tho'  e'er  so  blest, 

And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distress'd; 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears; 

Good  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquir'd, 

Forever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tired; 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppress'd 

Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest; 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain, 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue  is  to  gain. 


— Pope. 


IDLENESS. 


The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 

The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 
The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed. 


—Byron. 
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REBELLION. 

Rebellion!  foul,  dishonoring  word, 

Whose  wrongful  blight  so  oft  has  stain'd 

The  holiest  cause  .that  tongue  or  sword 

Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gain' d  I 

How  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless 

Hath  sunk  beneath  that  withering  name. 

Whom  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success, 

Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame! 

As  exhalations,  when  they  burst 

From  the  warm  earth,  if  chill'd  at  first, 

If  check' d  in  soaring  from  the  plain, 

Darken  to  fogs  and  sink  again; 

But  if  they  once  triumphant  spread 

Their  wings  above  the  mountain-head, 

Become  enthroned  in  upper  air, 

And  turn  to  sun-bright  glories  there. 

— Moore. 

TRUE  REPENTANCE. 

'Tis  not  to  cry  God  mercy,  or  to  sit 

And  droop,  or  to  confess  that  thou  hast  fail'd; 

'Tis  to  bewail  the  sins  thou  didst  commit, 

And  not  commit  those  sins  thou  hast  bewail'd. 

He  that  bewails  and  not  forsakes  them,  too, 

Confesses  rather  what  he  means  to  do. 

— Quarle*. 


XIV. — Evils  op  Gossip. 

I  have  known  a  country  society  which  withered  away  all 
to  nothing  under  the  dry  rot  of  gossip  only.  Friendships 
once  as  firm  as  granite,  dissolved  to  jelly,  and  then  ran 
away  to  water,  only  because  of  this ;  love  that  promised  a 
future  as  enduring  as  heaven,  and  as  stable  as  truth,  evap- 
orated into  a  morning  mist  that  turned  to  a  day's  long 
tears,  only  because  of  this ;  a  father  and  a  son  were  set  foot 
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to  foot  with  the  fiery  breath  of  anger  that  would  never  cool 
again  between  them,  only  because  of  this;  and  a  husband 
and  his  young  wife,  each  straining  at  the  hated  leash  which 
in  the  beginning  had  been  the  golden  bondage  of  a  God- 
blessed  love,  sat  mournfully  by  the  side  of  the  grave  where 
all  their  love  and  joy  lay  buried,  and  only  because  of  this. 
I  have  seen  faith  transformed  to  mean  doubt,  hope  give 
place  to  grim  despair,  and  charity  take  on  itself  the  features 
of  black  malevolence,  all  because  of  the  spell  words  of 
scandal  and  the  magic  mutterings  of  gossip. 

Great  crimes  work  great  wrong,  and  the  deeper  tragedies 
of  human  life  spring  from  its  larger  passions;  but  woeful 
and  most  melancholy  are  the  uncatalogued  tragedies  that 
issue  from  gossip  and  detraction;  most  mournful  the  ship- 
wreck often  made  of  noble  natures  and  lovely  lives  by  the 
bitter  winds  and  dead  salt  waters  of  slander.  So  easy  to 
say,  yet  so  hard  to  disprove — throwing  on  the  innocent,  and 
punishing  them  as  guilty,  if  unable  to  pluck  out  the  stings 
they  never  see,  and  to  silence  words  they  never  hear. 
Gossip  and  slander  are  the  deadliest  and  crudest  weapons 
man  has  for  his  brother's  hurt. 


Benefits  of  Laughter. 

Probably  there  is  not  the  remotest  corner  or  little  inlet 
of  the  minutest  blood-vessel  of  the  body  that  does  not  feel 
some  wavelet  from  the  great  convulsion  produced  by  hearty 
laughter,  shaking  the  central  man.  The  blood  moves  more  f 
lively — probably  its  chemical,  electric  or  vital  condition  is 
instinctively  modified — it  conveys  a  different  expression  to  all 
the  organs  of  the  body  as  it  visits  them  on  that  particular 
mystic  journey,  when  the  man  is  laughing,  from  what  it 
does  at  other  times.  And  thus  it  is  that  a  good  laugh 
lengthens  a  man's  life  by  conveying  a  distinct  and  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  the  vital  forces.     The  time  may  come 
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when  physicians,  attending  more  closely  than  they  do  now 
to  the  innumerable  subtle  influences  which  the  soul  exerts 
upon  its  tenement  of  clay,  shall  prescribe  to  a  torpid  patient 
"so  many  peals  of  laughter,"  to  be  undergone  at  such  and 
such  a  time,  just  as  they  do  now  that  far  more  objectionable 
prescription — a  pill,  or  an  electric  or  galvanic  shock,  and 
shall  study  the  best  and  most  effective  method  of  producing 
the  required  effect  in  each  patient. 


XV. — A  Beautiful  Legend. 

Softly  fell  the  touch  of  twilight  on  Judea's  silent  hills; 
Slowly  crept  the  peace  of  moonlight  o'er  Judea's  trembling  rills. 
In  the  temple's  court,  conversing,  seven  elders  sat  apart; 
Seven  grand  and  hoary  sages,  wise  of  head  and  pure  of  heart. 
"What  is  rest?"  said  Rabbi  Judah,  he  of  stern  and  steadfast 

gaze ; 
"Answer,  ye  whose  tools  have  burdened  thro'  the  march  of 

many  days." 
"  To  have  gained,"  said  Rabbi  Ezra,  "  decent  wealth  and  goodly 

store 
Without  sin,  by  honest  labor — nothing  less  and  nothing  more." 
"To  have  found,"  said  Rabbi  Joseph,  meekness  in  his  gentle 

eyes, 
"  A  foretaste  of  heaven's  sweetness  in  home's  blessed  paradise." 
"To  have  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory,  crowned  and  bright- 
ened by  the  pride 
Of  uprising  children's  children,"  Rabbi  Benjamin  replied. 
"  To  have  won  the  praise  of  nations,  to  have  won  the  crown  of 

fame," 
Rabbi  Solomon  responded,  faithful  to  his  kingly  name. 
"To  sit  throned,  the  lord  of  millions,  first  and  noblest  in  the 

land," 
Answered  haughty  Rabbi  Asher,  youngest  of  the  reverend  band. 
"All  in  vain,"  said  Rabbi  Jarius,  "unless  faith  and  hope  have 

traced 
In  the  soul  Mosaic  precepts,  by  sin's  contact  uneffaced." 
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Then  uprose  wise  Rabbi  Judah,  tallest,  gravest  of  them  all : 
"From  the  height  of  fame  and  honor  even  valiant  souls  may 

fall ; 
Love  may  fail  us,  virtue's  sapling  grow  a  dry  and  thorny  rod, 
If  we  bear  not  in  our  bosom  the  unselfish  love  of  God." 
In  the  outer  court  sat  playing  a  sad-featured,  fair-haired  child, 
His  young  eyes  seemed  wells  of  sorrow — they  were  God-like 

when  he  smiled! 
One  by  one  he  dropped  the  lilies,  softly  plucked  with  childish 

hand; 
One  by  one  he  viewed  the  sages  of  that  grave  and  hoary  band ; 
Step  by  step  he  neared  them  closer,  till  encircled  by  the  seven, 
Thus  he  said,  in  tones  un trembling,  with  a  smile  that  breathed 

of  heaven: 
"  Nay,  nay,  father !     Only  he,  within  the  measure  of  whose  breast 
Dwells  the  human  love  with  God-love,  can  have  found  life's 

truest  rest; 
For  where  one  is  not,  the  other  must  grow   stagnant  at  its 

spring; 
Changing  good  deeds  into  phantoms — an  unmeaning,  soulless 

thing, 
Who  holds  this  precept  truly  owns  a  jewel  brighter  far 
Than  the  joys  of  home  and  children — than  wealth,  fame,  and 

glory  are; 
Fairer  than  old  age,  thrice  honored  far  above  tradition's  law, 
Pure  as  any  radiant  vision  ever  ancient  prophet  saw. 
Only  he  within  the  measure — faith  apportioned — of  whose  breast 
Throbs  this  brother-love  with  God-love,  knows  the  depth  of  per- 
fect rest." 
Wondering  gazed  they  at  each  other,  once  in  silence,  and  no 

more: 
"He  has  spoken  words  of  wisdom  no  man  ever  spake  before!" 
Calmly  passing  from  their  presence  to  the  fountain's  rippling 

song, 
Stooped  he  to  uplift  the  lilies  strewn  the  scattered  sprays  among. 
Faintly  stole  the  sounds  of  evening  through  the  massive  outer 

doors, 

Whitely  lay  the  peace  of  moonlight  on  the  temple's  marble  floor, 

Where  the  elders  lingered,  silent,  since  he  spake,  and  undefined, 

Where  the  wisdom  of  the  Ages  sat  amid  the  flowers — a  child ! 
K.  N.  E.— 14. 
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XVI. — Advice  to  a  Young  Lawyer. 

Whenk'er  you  speak,  remember  every  cause 
Stands  not  on  eloquence,  but  stands  on  laws — 
Pregnant  in  matter,  in  expression  brief, 
Let  every  sentence  stand  with  bold  relief; 
On  trifling  points  nor  time  nor  talents  waste, 
A  sad  offense  to  learning  and  to  taste; 
Nor  deal  with  pompous  phrase,  nor  e'er  suppose 
Poetic  flights  belong  to  reasoning  prose. 

Loose  declamation  may  deceive  the  crowd, 
And  seem  more  striking  as  it  grows  more  loud; 
But  sober  sense  rejects  it  with  disdain, 
As  nought  but  empty  noise,  and  weak  as  vain. 

The  froth  of  words,  the  schoolboy's  vain  parade 
Of  books  and  cases — all  his  stock  in  trade — 
The  pert  conceits,  the  cunning  tricks  and  play 
Of  low  attorneys,  strung  in  long  array, 
The  unseemly  jest,  the  petulant  reply, 
That  chatters  on,  and  cares  not  how,  or  why, 
Strictly    avoid, — unworthy  themes  to  scan, 
They  sink  the  speaker  and  disgrace  the  man, 
Like  the  false  lights,  by  flying  shadows  cast, 
Scarce  seen  when  present  and  forgot  when  past. 

Begin  with  dignity;  expound  with  grace 

Each  ground  of  reasoning  in  its  time  and  place; 

Let  order  reign  throughout — each  topic  touch, 

Nor  urge  its  power  too  little,  nor  too  much; 

Give  each  strong  thought  its  most  attractive  view, 

In  diction  clear  and  yet  severely  true, 

And  as  the  arguments  in  splendor  grow, 

Let  each  reflect  its  light  on  all  below; 

When  to  the  close  arrived,  make  no  delays 

By  petty  flourishes,  or  verbal  plays, 

But  sum  the  whole  in  one  deep  solemn  strain, 

Like  a  strong  current  hastening  to  the  main. 

fudge  Story. 
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XVII. — Poetry  of  Science. 

The  mystery  of  our  being,  and  the  mystery  of  our  ceas- 
ing to  be,  acting  upon  intelligences  that  are  forever  striving 
to  comprehend  the  enigma  of  themselves,  lead  by  a  natural 
process  to  a  love  for  the  ideal.  The  discovery  of  those 
truths  which  advance  the  human  mind  towards  that  point 
of  knowledge  to  which  all  its  secret  longings  tend,  should 
excite  a  higher  feeling  than  any  mere  creation  of  the 
fancy,  how  beautiful  soever  it  may  be. 

The  phenomena  of  reality  are  more  startling  than  the 
phantoms  of  the  ideal.  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
Surely,  many  of  the  discoveries  of  science  which  relate  to 
the  combinations  of  matter,  and  exhibit  results  which  we 
could  not  by  any  previous  efforts  of  reasoning  dare  to 
reckon  on,  results  which  show  the  admirable  balance  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  the  might  of  their  uncontrolled  power, 
exhibit  to  our  senses  subjects  for  contemplation  truly  poetic 
in  their  character. 

We  tremble  when  the  thunder-cloud  bursts  in  fury  above 
our  heads.  The  poet  seizes  on  the  terrors  of  the  storm  to 
add  to  the  interest  of  his  verse.  Fancy  paints  a  storm- 
king,  and  the  genius  of  romance  clothes  his  demons  in 
lightnings,  and  they  are  heralded  by  thunders.  These 
wild  imaginings  have  been  the  delight  of  mankind;  there 
is  subject  for  wonder  in  them ;  but  is  there  any  thing  less 
wonderful  in  the  well-authenticated  fact  that  the  dew-drop 
which  glistens  on  the  flower,  or  that  the  tear  which  trem- 
bles on  the  eye-lid,  holds,  locked  in  its  transparent  cells,  an 
amount  of  electric  fire  equal  to  that  which  is  discharged 
during  a  storm  from  a  thunder-cloud? 

In  these  studies  of  the  effects  which  are  continually  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  observing  eye,  and  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  causes,  as  far  as  they  are  revealed  by  science  in 
its  search  of  the  physical  earth,  it  will  be  shown  that  be- 
neath  the  beautiful  vesture  of  the  external  world  there 
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exists,  like  its  quickening  soul,  a  pervading  power,  assum- 
ing the  most  varied  aspects,  giving  to  the  whole  its  life  and 
loveliness,  and  linking  every  portion  of  this  material  mass 
in  a  common  bond  with  some  great  universal  principle 
beyond  our  knowledge. 

Whether,  by  the  improvement  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  man  will  ever  be  enabled  to  embrace  within 
his  knowledge  the  laws  which  regulate  these  remote  princi- 
ples, we  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  intelligence  to 
determine.  But  if  admitted  even  to  a  clear  perception  of 
the  theoretical  power  which  we  regard  as  regulating  the 
known  forces,  we  must  still  see  an  unknown  agency  beyond 
us,  which  can  only* be  referred  to  the  Creator's  will. 

— Robert  Sunt. 


XVIII.— This,  Too,  Will  Pass  Away. 

"Give  me  a  motto,"  said  a  youth, 

To  one  whom  years  had  rendered  wise, 
"Some  pleasant  thought  or  weighty  truth, 

That  briefest  syllables  comprise, 
Some  word  of  warning  or  of  cheer 
To  grave  upon  my  signet  here; 
And,  reverend  father,"  said  the  boy, 

"Since  life,  they  say,  is  ever  made 
A-  mingled  web  of  grief  and  joy, 

Since  cares  will  come,  and  pleasures  fade, 
Pray  let  the  motto  have  a  range 
Of  meaning  fitting  every  change." 
"Sooth,"  said  the  sire,  "methinks  you  ask 

A  motto  somewhat  overniee, 
That  well  a  finer  brain  might  task; 

What  think  you,  lad,  of  this  device, 
Older  than  I,  though  I  am  gray, — 
'Tis  simply:   This  will  pass  away. 

When  wafted  on  by  fortune's  breeze, 
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In  endless  peace  we  seem  to  glide, 

Prepare,  by  time,  for  rougher  seas; 
Though  smiling  joy  be  thine  to-day, 
Remember  this  will  pass  away. 
When  all  the  sky  is  draped  in  black, 

And  beaten  by  tempestuous  gales, 
Thy  struggling  bark  seems  all  a  rack, 

Then  trim  again  thy  tattered  sails. 
Thus,  0  my  son,  be  not  too  proud, 

Nor  yet  cast  down;  judge  thou  aright: 
When  skies  are  clear  expect  the  cloud; 

In  darkness  wait  for  coming  light; 
Whate'er  thy  fate  may  be  to-day, 
Remember:  this,  too,  will  pass  away." 

— John  G.  Saxe. 


XIX. — Doma  Nothing. 

Many  young  persons  are  growing  up  with  the  idea  that 
industry,  especially  manual  industry,  is  not  quite  respect- 
able. There  is  no  modern  notion  that  more  completely  cuts 
at  the  root  of  wholesome  sentiment  and  of  national  or  indi- 
vidual prosperity  than  this.  Whether  idleness  takes  the 
form  of  street  lounging  and  gossip,  that  begets  more  active 
vices,  or  of  the  dreamy  sentimentalism  that  fritters  away 
life  in  vague  fancies,  or  the  busy  idleness  that  occupies 
itself  in  a  hundred  ways  to  avoid  the  steady,  energetic  pur- 
suit of  regular  duty,  it  is  equally  culpable  in  its  character 
and  pernicious  in  its  effects.  To  some  degree,  circumstances 
may  tend  to  produce  this  evil. 

Some  climates  and  some  seasons  of  the  year  induce  lassi- 
tude ;  some  constitutions  have  less  energy  and  power  of  will 
than  others;  and  many  diseases  deprive  the  body  of  its 
strength  and  the  mind  of  its  elasticity.  Even  in  these 
cases,  the  complete  surrender  to  such  influences  is  the  surest 
method  of  increasing  their  power,  while  a  steady  resistance 
"will  gradually  weaken,   and   often  remove,   much   of  the 
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cause.  In  by  far  the  larger  number  of  instances,  the  vice 
of  idleness  results  from  the  indulgence  of  luxurious  habits, 
which  break  down  the  native  energy  of  the  character.  The 
person  who  regards  monetary  gratification  as  the  chief  good, 
will  soon  lose  the  vigor  and  enterprise  necessary  to  under- 
take, and  the  perseverance  to  carry  through,  any  scheme 
requiring  industry  and  self-command.  Some,  from  a 
paucity  of  ideas,  lack  enterprise  and  become  torpid,  being 
unable  to  see  the  utility  of  proper  undertakings;  while 
others,  overwhelmed  with  a  vast  conception  of  what  is  to  be 
done,  sit  down  in  the  inaction  of  despair.  Others  there  are 
who  begin  with  earnestness  and  hope,  but,  lacking  perse- 
verance, are  intimidated  by  the  first  difficulty,  and  accom- 
plish nothing  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to  face 
obstacles. 

The  want  of  method  and  habit  in  early  life  is  largely 
answerable  for  this  evil.  Those  accustomed  in  youth  to 
regular  and  industrious  employment  will  seldom  lose  such 
habits  in  after  life ;  while  those  who  have  been  suffered  to 
pass  a  desultory  childhood  will  require  an  extra  fortitude  of 
character  to  become  persevering,  energetic,  and  industrious 
in  after  life.  A  resolution  of  character,  a  firmness  of  prin- 
ciple, which  seeks  to  do  what  is  right,  rather  than  that 
which  is  temporarily  agreeable,  is  the  great  safeguard 
against  this  dangerous  evil.  Impulsive  exertions  may  pro- 
duce magnificent  deeds;  but  without  a  methodical  and 
steady  resolution,  without  system  and  habit,  and  strength 
of  will,  but  little  that  is  permanently  useful  will  ever  be 
accomplished.  Our  natures  are  so  constructed  that  it  is 
only  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement,  of  all  our  faculties 
that  we  can  properly  enjoy  any  of  them. 

The  listless  lethargy  shown  by  many  young  people  is  pro- 
ductive of  many  evils.  To  the  body  it  is  a  predisposing 
cause  of  many  forms  of  disease ;  the  want  of  healthy  ex- 
citement and  occupation  leads,  too  often,  to  intemperance 
in  eating  and  drinking,  "  to  pass  away  the  time;"  and  this, 
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in  its  turn,  brings  fever,  indigestion,  and  depression,  and 
makes  the  frame  less  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  any 
disease.  A  large  proportion  of  the  drunkenness  and  dissi- 
pation of  various  forms,  so  common,  may  be  traced  directly 
to  this  source.  Its  effect  on  the  mind  is  bad.  While  pro- 
ducing instability  of  purpose,  it  is  in  time  followed  by  a 
humiliating  sense  of  inferiority.  No  man  has  a  right  to  go 
through  life,  whatever  his  position  may  be,  without  honest, 
useful,  and  regular  employment  of  some  kind. 


XX. — Keep  a  Stiff  Upper  Lip. 

There  has  something  gone  wrong, 

My  brave  boy,  it  appears, 
For  I  see  your  proud  struggle 

To  keep  back  the  tears. 
That  is  right;  when  you  can  not 

Give  trouble  the  slip, 
Then  bear  it,  still  keeping 

14 A  stiff  upper  lip!" 

Though  you  can  not  escape 

Disappointment  and  care, 
There's  one  thing  you  can  do, — 

It  is,  learn  how  to  bear. 
If  when  for  life's  prizes 

You're  running,  you  trip, 
Get  up,  start  again, 

"Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip!" 

Let  your  hands  and  your  conscience 

Be  honest  and  clean; 
Scorn  to  touch  or  to  think 

Of  the  thing  that  is  mean; 
But  hold  on  to  the  pure 

And  the  right  with  firm  grip; 
And  though  hard  be  the  task, 

"Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip!" 
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Through  childhood,  through  manhood, 
Through  life  to  the  end, 

Struggle  bravely  and  stand 

.   By  your  colors,  my  friend; 

Only  yield  when  you  must, 
Never  "give  up  the  ship," 

But  fight  on  to  the  last 
"  With  a  stiff  upper  lip." 


Oil  Yourself  a  Little. 

■ 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  gentleman  in  a 
large  house.  He  had  servants  and  every  thing  he  wanted, 
yet  he  was  not  happy;  and  when  things  did  not  go  as  he 
wished,  he  was  very  cross.  At  last  his  servants  left  him. 
Quite  out  of  temper,  he  went  to  a  neighbor  with  a  story  of 
his  distresses. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  neighbor,  sagaciously, 
"'twould  be  well  for  you  to  oil  yourself  a  little." 

"To  oil  myself?" 

"Yes;  and  I  will  explain.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the 
doors  in  my  house  creaked.  Nobody,  therefore,  liked  to  go 
in  or  out  by  it.  One  day  I  oiled  its  hinges,  and  it  has 
been  constantly  used  by  every  body  ever  since." 

"Then  you  think  I  am  like  the  creaking  door,"  cried  the 
old  gentleman.     "  How  do  you  want  me  to  oil  myself?" 

"That's  an  easy  matter,"  said  the  neighbor.  "Go  home 
and  engage  a  servant,  and  when  he  does,  right  praise  him. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  does  something  amiss,  do  not  be 
cross ;  oil  your  voice  and  words  with  the  oil  of  love." 

The  old  gentleman  went  home,  and  no  harsh  or  ugly 
words  were  ever  heard  in  the  house  afterwards.  Every 
family  should  have  a  bottle  of  this  precious  oil ;  for  every 
family  is  liable  to  have  a  creaking  hinge  in  the  shape  of  a 
fretful  disposition,  a  cross  temper,  a  harsh  tone,  or  a  fault- 
finding spirit. 
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XXI. — Maxims  to  Guide  a  Young  Man. 

Keep  good  company  or  none. 

Never  be  idle;  if  your  hands  can  not  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, attend  to  the  cultivation  of  your  mind. 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

Make  few  promises. 

Live  up  to  your  engagements. 

Have  no  very  intimate  friends. 

Keep  your  own  secrets  if  you  have  any. 

When  you  speak  to  a  person  look  him  in  the  face. 

Good  company  and  good  conversation  are  the  very  sinews 
of  virtue. 

Good  character  is  above  all  things  else. 

Never  listen  to  loose  or  idle  conversation. 

You  had  better  be  poisoned  in  your  blood  than  in  your 
principles. 

Your  character  can  not  be  essentially  injured  except  by 
your  own  acts. 

If  any  one  speaks  evil  of  you,  let  your  life  be  so  virtuous 
that  none  will  believe  him. 

Always  speak  and  act  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Drink  no  intoxicating  liquors. 

Ever  live,  misfortune  excepted,  within  your  income. 

When  you  retire  to  bed  think  over  what  you  have  done 
during  the  day. 

Never  speak  lightly  of  religion. 

Make  no  haste  to  be  rich,  if  you  would  prosper. 

Small  and  steady  gains  give  competency  with  tranquillity 
of  mind. 

Never  play  at  any  game. 

Avoid  temptation  through  fear  that  you  may  not  with- 
stand it. 

Earn  your  money  before  you  spend  it. 

Never  run  in  debt,  unless  you  see  a  way  to  get  out  again. 

Never  borrow  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

K.  N.  E.— 15. 
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Value  of  Amusements. 

The  world  must  be  amused.  It  is  entirely  false  reason- 
ing to  suppose  that  any  human  being  c£n  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  labor  of  any  description.  It  will  not  do. 
He  must  be  amused.  He  must  enjoy  himself.  He  must 
laugh,  sing,  dance,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  He  must 
chat  with  his  friends,  exercise  his  mind  in  exciting  gentle 
emotions,  and  his  body  in  agreeable  demonstrations  of 
activity.  The  constitution  of  the  human  system  demands 
this.  It  exacts  a  variety  of  influence  and  emotion.  It  will 
not  remain  in  health  if  it  can  not  obtain  that  variety.  Too 
much  merriment  affects  it  as  injuriously  as  too  much  sad- 
tfess;  too  much  relaxation  is  as  pernicious  as  none  at  all. 
But  to  the  industrious  toiler,  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  is 
just  as  indispensable  as  the  material  sunshine  is  to  the 
flower :  both  soon  pine  away  and  die  if  deprived  of  it. 


XXII. — Short  Selections. 

AMBITION. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  far  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  to  which  those  summits  led. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane;  there  is  a  fire 

And  motion  in  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 

Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire; 
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And  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  but  rest;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore, 

This  makes  the  madmen,  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion,  conquerors  and  kings, 

Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 

Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 

Envied,  yet  not  enviable!     What  stings 
Are  theirs!  one  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule. 

— Byron. 

BLUNTNESS. 

This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 

A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 

Quite  from  his  nature;  he  can't  flatter,  he! — 

An  honest  man  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth! 

And  they  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  he's  plain. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 

Harbor  more  craft,  and  far  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  silly,  ducking  observants, 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

— Shakespeare. 

BOOKS, 

We  never  speak  our  deepest  feelings; 

Our  holiest  hopes  have  no  revealings, 

Save  in  the  gleams  that  light  the  face, 

Or  fancies  that  the  pen  may  trace. 

And  hence  to  books  the  heart  must  turn 

When  with  unspoken  thoughts  we  yearn, 

And  gather  from  the  silent  page 

The  just  reproof,  the  counsel  sage, 

The  consolation  sound  and  true 

That  soothes  and  heals  the  wounded  heart. 

— Mrs,  Hale. 
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XXIII. — Magnificent  Distances. 

Astronomers  estimate  that  some  of  the  most  distant 
stars,  seen  by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  give  to  the  earth  the 
rays  of  light  which  left  them  fifty  thousand  years  ago,  hav- 
ing taken  all  that  time,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
thousand  miles,  or  eight  times  round  our  earth,  in  one 
second,  to  reach  us;  that  the  rays  emitted  now  will  not 
reach  our  solar  system  until  another  fifty  thousand  years 
have  passed  away.  Take  our  earth  for  a  central  point,  and 
one  of  these  distant  stars  being  due  east  and  another  due 
west,  their  distance  from  each  other  would  be  double  this 
distance  from  the  earth;  or,  one  hundred  thousand  years 
would  be  consumed  in  the  passage  of  rays  of  light  from  one 
to  the  other,  more  time  than  is  allotted  to  three  thousand 
generations  of  the  human  race.  If  the  time  so  occupied  is 
inconceivably  vast,  how  can  we  form  any  conception .  of  the 
distance?  Multiply  the  one  hundred  thousand  years,  re- 
duced to  seconds,  by  two  hundred  thousand,  and  you  get 
the  distance  between  two  such  stars  in  miles,  but  the  num- 
ber is  absolutely  overwhelming. 

We  have  only  begun  to  look  a  comparatively  small  dis- 
tance out  into  infinite  space,  or  perhaps  into,  to  us,  the  un- 
limited creation.  We  may  imagine  a  million  of  stars  placed 
in  a  straight  line,  each  as  far  distant  from  its  next  as  the 
two  we  have  above  supposed,  and  yet  the  distance  between 
the  two  last  extremes  would  be  too  short  for  a  measure  to 
measure  across  the  vast  creation,  though  extended  over  new 
space  once  in  each  minute,  for  a  million  years. 

How  vast,  how  infinite,  that  Eternal  Mind  which  filled  these 
unmeasurable  spaces  with  the  creations  we  are  able  to  see 
and  contemplate,  and  whose  presence  intelligently  fills  the 
entire  bounds  of  infinite  space!  Whose  knowledge  and 
power  are  not  exhausted  on  the  grand,  the  sublime  system 
of  the  universe,  but  also  employed  in  giving  and  sustaining 
life  to  the  myriads  of  the  microscopic  insects  in  all  the  vast 
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universe,  without  diverting  his  attention  at  any  time  from 
either  the  greatest  or  smallest  object  within  the  range  of  our 
conceptions ! 

How  appropriate  to  turn  our  eyes  from  all  this  vastness, 
and  look  at  ourselves,  inhabitants  of  this  little  "dirty 
speck  men  call  earth ! "  How  diminutive  the  size  of  man's 
body  compared  with  these  vast  distances!  How  short  his 
earthly  duration,  when  measured  by  the  vast  ages  and 
periods  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  universe !  How  con- 
tracted the  capacities  of  his  mind  compared  with  the  all- 
embracing  intelligence  of  that  powerful  mind  who  origi- 
nated, preserves,  and  regulates  the  boundless  creation! 
How  proper  to  repress  the  swellings  of  pride,  to  thus  dis- 
cover our  own  nothingness,  and  how  appropriate  to  humble 
ourselves  before  that  Being,  who  gave  and  preserves  our 
existence  1 


XXIV.— Forty  Years  Ago. 

I've  wandered  to  the  village,  Tomf 

I've  sat  beneath  the  tree, 
Upon  the  school-house  play -ground, 

That  sheltered  you  and  me; 
But  none  were  there  to  greet  me,  Tom, 

And  few  were  left  to  know 
Who  played  with  us  upon  the  green, 

Just  forty  years  ago. 

The  grass  was  just  as  green,  Tom, 

Barefooted  boys  at  play 
Were  sporting,  just  as  we  did  then, 

With  spirits  just  as  gay. 
But  the  master  sleeps  upon  the  hill, 

Which,  coated  o'er  with  snow, 
Afforded  us  a  sliding-place, 

Some  forty  years  ago. 


"' 
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The  old  school-house  is  altered  some 

The  benches  are  replaced 
By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same 

Our  jack-knives  had  defaced. 
But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall, 

And  the  bell  swings  to  and  fro, 
,  Its  music's  just  the  same,  dear  Torn, 

'Twas  forty  years  ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hill, 

Close  by  the  spreading  beech, 
Is  very  low;  'twas  once  so  high 

That  we  could  scarcely  reach; 
And  kneeling  down  to  take  a  drink, 

Dear  Tom,  I  started  so, 
To  think  how  very  much  I've  changed 

Since  forty  years  ago. 

Near  by  that  spring,  upon  an  elm, 

You  know  1  cut  your  name, 
Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom, 

And  you  did  mine  the  same. 
Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark 

'Twas  dying  sure,  but  slow, 
Just  as  she  died  whose  name  you  cut 

There  forty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom, 

But  tears  came  in  my  eyes; 
I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well, 

Those  early  broken  ties. 
I  visited  the  old  church-yard, 

And  took  some  flowers  to  strow 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved 

Just  forty  years  ago. 

Some  are  in  the  church-yard  laid, 
Some  sleep  beneath  the  sea; 

But  none  are  left  of  our  old  class, 
Excepting  you  and  me. 
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And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom, 

And  we  are  called  to  go, 
I  hope  we'll  meet  with  those  we  loved 

Some  forty  years  ago. 


XXV.— Drunkards  not  all  Brutes. 

It  is  often  said  that  reckless  victims  of  intemperance  are 
brutes.  No,  they  are  not  brutes.  I  have  labored  for  about 
eighteen  years  among  them,  and  I  have  never  found  one 
that  was  a  brute.  I  have  had  men  swear  at  me;  I  have 
had  a  man  dance  around  me  as  if  possessed  of  a  devil,  and 
spit  his  foam  in  my  face,  but  he  was  not  a  brute. 

I  think  it  is  Charles  Dickens  who  says:  "Away  up  a 
great  many  pair  of  stairs,  in  a  very  remote  corner,  easily 
passed  by,  there  is  a  door,  and  on  that  door  is  written 
'  Woman.' "  And  so  in  the  heart  of  the  vile  outcast,  away 
up  a  great  many  pair  of  stairs,  in  a  very  remote  corner, 
easily  passed  by,  there  is  a  door  on  which  is  written 
"  Man."  Here  is  our  business :  to  find  that  door.  It  may 
take. time,  but  begin  and  knock.  Don't  get  tired,  but  re- 
member God's  long-suffering  for  us,  and  keep  knocking  a 
long  time,  if  need  be.  Don't  get  weary  if  there  is  no 
answer;  remember  Him  whose  locks  were  wet  with  dew. 
Knock  on — just  try  it — you  try  it ;  and  just  so  sure  as  you 
do,  just  so  sure,  by  and  by,  will  the  quivering  lip  and  start- 
ing tear  tell  you  have  knocked  at  the  heart  of  a  man  and 
not  of  a  brute.  It  is  because  these  poor  wretches  are  men 
and  not  brutes  that  we  have  hopes  of  them. 

I  remember  a  man  of  whom  it  was  said,  "He  is  a  brute; 
let  him  alone."  I  took  him  home  with  me  and  kept  the 
"brute"  fourteen  days  and  nights  through  his  delirium; 
and  he  nearly  frightened  my  wife  out  of  her  wits,  once 
chasing  her  about  the  house  with  a  boot  in  his  hand;  but 
she  recovered  her  wits  and  he  recovered  his.     He  said  to 
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me,  "You  wouldn't  think  I  had  a  wife  and  child?" 
"Well,  I  shouldn't."  "I  have,  and,  God  bless  her  little 
heart,  my  little  Mary  is  as  pretty  a  little  thing  as  ever 
stepped,"  said  the  "brute."  I  asked,  "Where  do  they 
live?"  "They  live  two  miles  from  here."  "  When  did  you 
see  them  last?"  "About  two  years  ago."  Then  he  told 
me  his  story.  I  said,  "  You  must  go  back  home  again." 
"I  mustn't  go  back;  I  won't;  my  wife  is  better  without 
me  than  with  me!  I  will  not  go  back  any  more;  I  have 
knocked  her,  and  kicked  her,  and  abused  her :  do  you  sup- 
pose I  will  go  back  again?" 

I  went  to  the  house  with  him ;  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  his  wife  opened  it.  "Is  this  Mrs.  Richardson?" 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  Well,  here  is  Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  come 
into  the  house."  Thev  went  in.  The  wife  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  room  and  the  "brute"  on  the  other.  I  waited  to 
see  who  would,  speak  first,  and  it  was  the  woman.  She 
pulled  her  apron  till  she  got  hold  of  the  hem,  and  then  she 
pulled  it  down  again.  Then  she  folded  it  up  closely,  and 
jerked  it  through  her  fingers  an  inch  at  a  time,  and  then 
she  spread  it  all  down  again ;  and  then  she  looked  all  about 
the  room,  and  said,  "  Well,  William?"  And  the  brute 
said,  "Well,  Mary?" 

He  had  a  large  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  she 
said,  "  You  had  better  take  the  handkerchief  off,  William ; 
you'll  need  it  when  you  go  out."  He  began  to  fumble 
about  it.  The  knot  was  large  enough ;  he  could  have  un- 
tied it  if  he  liked;  but  he  said,  "Will  you  untie  it, 
Mary?"  and  she  worked  away  at  it,  but  her  fingers  were 
clumsy  and  she  couldn't  get  it  off.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
the  love-light  was  not  all  quenched ;  she  opened  her  arms 
gently  and  he  fell  into  them.  If  you  had  seen  those  white 
arms  clasped  about  his  neck,  and  he  sobbing  on  her  breast, 
and  the  child  looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  you 
would  have  said,  "He  is  not  a  brute;  he  is  a  man  with  a 
great,  big,  warm  heart  in  his  breast." 
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XXVI. — God's  Support  and  Guidance. 

Forsake  me  not,  my  Gt>d, 

Thou  God  of  my  salvation ! 
Give  me  thy  light,  to  be 

My  sure  illumination. 
My  soul  to  folly  turns, 

Seeking,  she  knows  not  what; 
Oh  lead  her  to  thyself; 

My  God,  forsake  me  not! 


Forsake  me  not,  my  God! 

Take  not  thy  Spirit  from  me; 
.And  suffer  not  the  might 

Of  sin  to  overcome  me. 
A  father  pitieth 

The  children  he  begot; 
My  Father,  pity  me; 

My  God,  forsake  me  not  I 


Forsake  me  not,  my  God! 

Thou  God  of  life  and  power, 
Enliven,  strengthen  me, 

In  every  evil  hour. 
.And  when  the  sinful  fire 

Within  my  heart  is  hot, 
Be  not  thou  far  from  me; 

My  God,  forsake  me  not! 


Forsake  me  not,  my  God! 

Uphold  me  in  my  going, 
That  evermore  I  may 

Please  thee  in  all  well-doing; 
And  that  thy  will,  0  Lord, 

May  never  be  forgot, 
In  all  my  works  and  ways, 

My  God,  forsake  me  not! 
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Forsake  me  not,  my  God! 
'  I  would  be  thine  forever; 

Confirm  me  mightily 

In  every  right  endeavor. 
And  when  my  hour  is  come, 

Cleansed  from  all  stain  and  spot 
Of  sin,  receive  my  soul; 

My  God,  forsake  me  not! 


XXVII. — A  Touching  Relic  of  Pompeii. 

Since  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  commenced,  many 
strange  things  have  been  brought  to  light.  In  digging  out 
the  ruins,  every  turn  of  the  spade  brings  up  some  relic  of 
ancient  life,  some  witness  of  imperial  luxury. 

For  the  greater  part,  the  relics  have  a  merely  curious 
interest;  they  belong  to  archaeology,  and  find  appropriate 
resting-place  in  historical  museums.  But  there  are  some 
exceptions.  Here,  for  instance,  the  excavator  drops  in,  an 
uninvited  guest,  upon  a  banquet;  there,  he  unexpectedly 
intrudes  himself  into  a  tomb.  In  one  place  he  finds  a 
miser  cowering  on  his  heap,  another  shows  him  bones  of 
dancing  girls  and  broken  instruments  of  music  lying  on  the 
marble  floor.  In  the  midst  of  the  painted  chambers,  baths, 
halls,  columns,  fountains,  among  the  splendid  evidence  of 
material  wealth,  he  sometimes  stumbles  on  a  simple  inci- 
dent, a  touching  human  story,  such  as  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion and  suggests  mournful  interest  of  the  great  disaster,  as 
the  sudden  sight  of  a  wounded  soldier  conjures  up  the 
horrors  of  a  battle. 

Such,  to  our  mind,  is  the  latest  discovery  of  the  excavator 
in  this  melancholy  field.  It  is  a  group  of  skeletons  in  the 
act  of  flight,  accompanied  by  a  dog.  There  are  three 
human  beings,  one  of  them  a  young  girl,  with  gold  rings 
and  jewels  still  on  her  fingers.     The  fugitives  had  a  bag  of 
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gold  and  silver  with  them,  snatched  up,  no  doubt,  in  haste 
and  darkness.  But  the  fiery  flood  was  on  their  track,  and 
vain  their  wealth,  their  flight,  the  age  of  one,  the  youth  of 
the  other.  The  burning  lava  rolled  above  them  and 
beyond,  and  the  faithful  dog  turned  back  to  share  the  fate 
of  his  mistress,  dying  at  her  feet. 

Seen  by  the  light  of  such  an  incident,  how  vividly  that 
night  of  horror  looms  upon  the  sense.  Does  not  the  imagi- 
nation picture  the  little  group  in  their  own  house,  by  the 
side  of  their  fountain,  languidly  chatting  over  the  day's 
events  and  of  the  unusual  heat?  Does  it  not  hear  with 
them  the  troubled  swell 'of  the  waters  in  the  bay — see  as 
they  do  how  the  night  comes  down  in  sudden  strangeness; 
how  the  sky  opens  overhead,  and  flames  break  out,  while 
scorae,  sand,  and  molten  rocks  come  pouring  down?  What 
movements,  what  emotions,  what  surprise!  The  scene 
grows  darker  every  instant.;  the  hollow  monotony  of  the 
bay  is  lifted  into  yells  and  shrieks ;  the  air  grows  thick  and 
hot  with  flames,  and  at  the  mountain's  foot  is  heard  the  roll 
of  the  liquid  lava. 

Jewels,  household  goods,  gold  and  silver  coins,  are 
snatched  up  on  the  instant.  No  time  to  say  farewell; 
darkness  in  front  and  fire  behind,  they  rush  into  the  streets, 
choked  with  falling  houses  and  flying  citizens.  How  find 
the  way  through  passages  which  have  no  longer  outlets? 
Confusion,  darkness,  uproar  every- where;  the  shouts  of 
parted  friends,  the  agony  of  men  struck  down  by  falling 
columns.  Fear,  madness,  and  despair  unchanged;  here 
penury  clutching  gold  it  can  not  keep;  there  gluttony  feed- 
ing on  its  final  meal,  and  frenzy  striking  in  the  dark  to 
forestall  death.  Through  all,  fancy  hears  the  young  girl's 
screams, — the  fire  is  on  her  jeweled  hand.  No  time  for 
thought,  no  pause,  the  flood  rolls  on,  and  wisdom,  beauty, 
age  and  youth,  with  all  the  stories  of  their  love,  their 
hopes,  their  rank,  wealth,  and  greatness,- — all  the  once 
affluent  life  are  gone  forever. 
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XXVIII. — Address  to  the  Indolent. 

Is  not  the  field,  with  lively  culture  green, 

A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass? 
Do  not  the  skies,  with  active  ether  clean, 

And  fanned  by  sprightly  zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  fogs,  and  slumb'rous  mass, 

With  which  sad  nature  veils  her  drooping  face? 
Does  not  the  mountain  stream,  as  clear  as  glass, 

Gay  dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace? — 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human  race. 

Ah!  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 

When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given! 

Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 
And  exercise  of  health.     In  proof  of  this, 

Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
Soon  swallowed  in  disease's  sad  abvss, 

While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play, 
Has  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day. 

Oh,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joy  of  health, — 

Unclogged  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind? 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth 

The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find: 

See!  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads, 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind; 

Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds; 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancing  pleasance  breeds! 

There  are,  I  see,  who  listen  to  my  lay, 

Who,  wretched,  sigh  for  virtue,  yet  despair. 
"All  may  be  done,"  methinks  I  hear  them  say, 

"Even  death  despised  by  generous  actions  fair, — 
All,  but  for  those  who  to  these  bowers  repair! 

Their  every  power  dissolved  in  luxury, 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 

And  from  the  powerful  arms  of  sloth  get  free — 
'Tis  rising  from  the  dead: — Alas! — it  can  not  be!" 
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"Would  you,  then,  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 

Of  these  huge,  threatening  difficulties  dire, 
That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand, 

His  soul  appall,  and  damp  his  rising  fire? 
Resolve, — resolve !'  and  to  be  men  aspire. 

Exert  that  noblest  privilege, — alone 
Here  to  mankind  indulged :— control  desire  I 

Let  godlike  reason,  from  her  sovereign  throne, 
Speak  the  commanding  word,  I  will  I — and  it  is  done. 

— Thomson. 


m  

XXIX. — The  Demagogue. 

The  lowest  of  politicians  is  that  man  who  seeks  to  gratify 
an  invariable  selfishness  by  pretending  to  seek  the  public 
good.  For  a  profitable  popularity  he  accommodates  himself 
to  all  opinions,  to  all  dispositions,  to  every  side,  and  to 
every  prejudice.  He  is  a  mirror,  with  no  face  of  its  own, 
but  a  smooth  surface  from  which  each  man  of  ten  thousand 
may  see  himself  reflected. 

He  glides  from  man  to  man,  coinciding  with  their  views, 
simulating  their  tastes,  and  pretending  their  feelings:  with 
this  one  he  loves  a  man ;  with  that  one  he  hates  the  same 
man ;  he  favors  a  law,  and  he  dislikes  it ;  he  approves  and 
opposes;  he  is  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  seemingly  wishes 
that  he  could  be  on  one  side  more.  He  attends  meetings  to 
suppress  intemperance, — but  at  elections  makes  every  grog- 
shop ftee  to  all  drinkers.  He  can  with  equal  relish  plead 
most  eloquently  for  temperance,  or  toss  off*  a  dozen  glasses 
of  whisky  in  a  dirty  doggery. 

He  thinks  that  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  and 
therefore  at  one  time  he  jeers  and  leers,  and  swears  with  a 
carousing  blackguard  crew ;  and  at  another  time,  professing 
to  have  been  happily  converted,  he  displays  all  the  various 
features  of  devotion.  Indeed,  he  is  a  capacious  Christian — 
an  epitome  of  faith. 
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He  piously  asks  the  class-leader  of  the  welfare  of  his 
charge,  for  he  was  always  a  Methodist,  and  always  will  be, — 
until  be  meets  a  Presbyterian,  then  he  is  a  Presbyterian; 
however,  as  he  is  not  a  bigot,  he  can  afford  to  be  a  Baptist 
in  a  good  Baptist  neighborhood,  and  with  a  wink  he  tells 
the  pious  elder  that  he  never  had  one  of  his  children  bap- 
tized, not  he !  He  whispers  to  the  Reformer  that  he  abhors 
all  creeds  but  Baptism  and  the  Bible.  After  this,  room  will 
be  found  in  his  heart  for  the  fugitive  sects,  also,  which 
come  and  go  like  clouds  in  a  summer  sky. 

Upon  the  stump  his  tact  is  no  less  rare.  He  roars  and 
bawls  with  courageous  plainness  on  points  about  which  all 
agree;  but  on  subjects  where  men  differ,  his  meaning  is 
nicely  balanced  on  a  pivot,  that  it  may  dip  either  way.  He 
depends  for  success  chiefly  upon  humorous  stories.  A  glow- 
ing patriot  telling  stories  is  a  dangerous  antagonist ;  for  it  is 
hard  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  a  hearty  laugh,  and  men  con- 
vulsed with  merriment  are  slow  to  perceive  in  what  way  an 
argument  is  a  reply  to  a  story :  men  who  will  admit  that  he 
has  not  a  solitary  moral  virtue  will  vote  for  him,  and  assist 
him  in  obtaining  the  office  to  which  he  aspires. 

—fiT.  W.  Beeeher. 


XXX.— Short  Selections. 

PEACE. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths; 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments; 

Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meeting, 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 

Grim-visag'd  war  has  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front; 

And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

— Shakespeare. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes,  or  idle  speculations; 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.     Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light         i 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  councils, 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 

— Thomson* 

PRIDE. 

Pride  by  presumption  bred,  when  at  a  height, 
Encount'ring  with  contempt,  both  march  in  ire; 

And  'twixt  'em  bring  base  cruelty  to  light: 
The  loathsome  offspring  of  a  hated  sire. 

— Earl  of  Sterleni. 

A  SKULL, 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps; 

Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell? 

Why,  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter' d  cell! 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul; 

Yes,  this  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul; 

Behold  through  the  lack-luster,  eyeless  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 

And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control: 

Can  all  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit? 

— Byron, 

SLANDER. 

'Tis  slander 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  tongue 

Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile;  whose  breath 

Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 

All  corners  of  the  world:  kings,  queens,  and  states, 

Maids,  matrons, — nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 

This  viperous  slander  enters. 

— Shakespeare. 
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XXXI.— -Parallel  between  Pope  and  Dryden. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to 
Dryden,  whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who,  be- 
fore he  became  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for 
s^ndy,  with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a 
larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations 
from  a  more  extensive  circumference  of  science.  Dryden 
knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his 
local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by 
comprehensive  speculation ;  those  of  Pope  by  minute  atten- 
tion. There  is  more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden, 
and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either,  for  both  excelled 
likewise  in  prose;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from 
his  predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and 
varied;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden 
obeys  the  motions  of  his  own  mind;  Pope  constrains  his 
mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden  is  some- 
times vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform, 
and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into 
inequalities  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of 
abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  as  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by 
the  scythe  and  leveled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius — that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet,  that 
quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is 
inert,  that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and 
animates — the  superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be 
allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this 
poetical  vigor  Pope  had  only  a  little  because  Dryden  had 
more,  for  every  other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to 
Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  has 
brighter  paragraphs  he  has  not  better  poems. 

Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty — -either  excited 
by  some  external  occasion  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity ; 
he  composed  without  consideration,  and  published  without 
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correction.  What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call  or  gather 
at  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought  and  all  that  he 
gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  con- 
dense his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumu- 
late all  that  study  might  produce  or  chance  might  supply. 
If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher,  Pope  con- 
tinues longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is 
brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls 
below  it.     Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and 

Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

— Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 


XXXII. — Parson  Lee. 

To  a  drowsy  country  village 

Came  a  certain  Parson  Lee; 
And  a  man  so  quaintly  different 

From  all  other  men  was  he, 
That  the  Squire  himself,  the  skeptic, 

Came  to  church  to  hear  him  pray, 
And  to  note  the  strange  things  uttered 

By  this  marvel  of  the  day. 

The  eccentric  said  this  planet 

Was  a  true  and  goodly  place, 
And  the  only  thing  it  wanted 

Was  more  of  Heaven's  grace; 
And  he  sought  to  show  the  people 

How  to  think,  and  work,  and  live, 
So  that  each  should  help  the  other, 

And  unto  the  needy  give. 

How  the  door  that  leads  to  heaven 

Was  most  ample,  broad  and  wide, 

How  each  could  turn  the  handle 

And  go  easily  inside; 
K.  N.  E.— 16. 
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That  the  very  gentlest  natures 
In  the  world  may  yet  be  strong; 

And  how  truth  is  always  wisdom, 
And  all  wickedness  is  wrong. 

He  explained  how  true  religion 

Was  day  working, — nothing  more; 
That  this  world  was  not  an  ocean, 

Nor  the  pebbles  on  the  shore; 
But  that  thinking  men  and  women 

Should  find  better  things  to  do 
Than  in  twisting  God's  commandments, 

Or  quite  breaking  them  in  two. 

As  for  acting  like  our  neighbors, 

Why,  we  none  of  us  are  fools! 
You  can  not  be  made  a  Christian 

Under  every-body's  rules; 
If  your  neighbor's  not  as  good  as 

He  or  you  would  have  him  be, 
Just  you  go  ahead  and  beat  him! 

Said  the  candid  Parson  Lee. 

Next  he  told  them  how  complaining 

Was  a  choking,  noxious  weed; 
That  the  flowers  scarcely  blossomed 

Ere  they  changed  to  homely  seed; 
How  that  seed  again  sprang  upward, 

And  bore  many  flowerets  more; 
And  that  life  was  ever  fading 

And  renewing,  o'er  and  o'er. 

So  this  man,  by  honest  talking, 

Worked  his  wonders  in  the  town; 
But  he  never  cared  for  praises, 

And  he  laughed  at  high  renown; 
Yet  the  people  loved  him  dearly, 

And  they  blessed  God  for  the  sight, 
Till  at  last  the  master  left  them 

On  a  cold,  dark  winter's  night. 
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Thus  he  went,  they  knew  not  whither. 

Have  you  ever  met  him,  pray? 
You  would  know  him  by  his  smiling, 

And  the  sunshine  on  his  way. 
We  have  hunted  o'er  creation, 

Over  land  and  over  sea, 
But  no  traces  can  discover 

Of  our  missing  Parson  Lee. 


XXXIH.  — Cheerfulness. 

There  is  no  other  one  quality  that  so  much  attaches  man 
to  his  fellow-man  as  cheerfulness.  Talents  may  excite  more 
respect,  and  virtue  more  esteem;  but  the  respect  is  apt  to 
be  distant,  and  the  esteem  cold.  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
cheerfulness.  It  endears  a  man  to  the  heart,  not  the 
intellect  or  the  imagination.  There  is  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
diffusiveness  about  this  quality  that  recommends  its  pos- 
sessor by  the  very  effect  it  produces.  There  is  a  mellow 
radiance  in  the  light  it  sheds  on  all  social  intercourse,  which 
pervades  the  soul  to  a  depth  that  the  blaze  of  intellect  can 
never  reach. 

The  cheerful  man  is  a  double  blessing — a  blessing  to  him- 
self and  to  the  world  around  him.  In  his  own  character, 
his  good  nature  is  the  clear,  blue  sky  of  his  own  heart,  on 
which  every  star  of  talent  shines  out  more  clearly.  To 
others  he  carries  an  atmosphere  of  joy,  and  hope,  and  en- 
couragement wherever  he  moves.  His  own  cheerfulness 
becomes  infectious,  and  his  associates  lose  their  moroseness 
and  their  gloom  in  the  amber-colored  light  of  the  benevo- 
lence he  casts  around  him. 

It  is  true  that  cheerfulness  is  not  always  happiness.  The 
face  may  glow  in  smiles  while  the  heart  "  runs  in  coldness 
and  darkness  below,"  but  cheerfulness  is  the  best  external 
indication  of  happiness  that  we  have,  and  it  enjoys  this 
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advantage  over  almost  every  other  good  quality,  that  the 
counterfeit  is  as  valuable  to  society  as  the  reality.  It 
answers  as  a  medium  of  public  circulation  fully  as  well  as 
the  true  coin. 

A  man  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  whatever  may  be  his 
private  griefs,  who  does  not  intrude  them  o.n  the  happiness 
of  his  friends,  but  constantly  contributes  his  quota  of  cheer- 
fulness to  the  general  public  enjoyment.  "Every  heart 
knows  its  own  bitterness,"  but  let  the  possessor  of  that 
heart  take  heed  that  he  does  not  distill  it  into  his  neigh- 
bor's cup  and  thus  poison  his  felicity. 


XXXIV. — Truth  the  Object  op  all  Studies. 

The  supreme  want,  as  well  as  the  supreme  blessing  of 
man,  is  truth;  yes,  truth  in  religion,  which,  in  giving  us 
pure  and  exalted  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  teaches  us,  at  the 
same  time,  to  render  him  the  most  worthy  and  intelligent 
homage; — truth  in  morals,  which  indicates  their  duties  to 
all  classes,  at  once  without  rigor  and  without  laxity ; — truth 
in  politics,  which,  in  making  authority  more  just  and  the 
people  more  acquiescent,  saves  governments  from  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude  from  the  tyranny 
of  governments ; — truth  in  our  legal  tribunals,  which  strikes 
Vice  with  consternation,  re-assures  Innocence,  and  accom- 
plishes the  triumph  of  Justice ; — truth  in  education,  which, 
bringing  the  conduct  of  instructors  into  accordance  with 
their  teaching,  exhibits  them  as  the  models  no  less  than  the 
masters  of  infancy  and  youth; — truth  in  literature  and  in 
art,  which  preserves  them  from  the  contagion  of  bad  taste, 
from  false  ornaments  as  well  as  false  thoughts; — truth  in 
the' daily  commerce  of  life,  which,  in  banishing  fraud  and 
imposture,  establishes  the  common  security; — truth  in  every 
thing,  truth  before  every  thing, — this  is,  in  effect,  what  the 
whole  human  race,  at  heart,  solicit.     Yes,  all  men  have  a 
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consciousness  that  truth   is  ever  beneficent  and  falsehood 
ever  pernicious. 

And,  indeed,  when  none  but  true  doctrines  shall  be  uni- 
versally inculcated, — when  they  shall  have  penetrated  all 
hearts, — when  they  shall  animate  every  order  of  society, — 
if  they  do  not  arrest  all  existing  evils,  they  will  have,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  arresting  a  great  many.  They  will 
be  prolific  in  generous  sentiments  and  virtuous  actions;  and 
the  world  will  perceive  that  truth  is,  to  the  body  social,  a 
principle  of  life.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  error,  in 
matters  of  capital  import,  obtain  dominion  in  the  minds  of 
men, — especially  of  those  who  are  called  to  serve  as  guides 
and  models, — it  will  mislead  and  confound  them,  and,  in 
corrupting  their  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  acts,  it  will  be- 
come a  principle  of  dissolution  and  death. 


XXXV. — Gradation. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true: 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God, 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  our  feet; 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain, 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light; 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 
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We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray, 

And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings, 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things, 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls; 
But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision  falls, 

And  the  sleeper  awakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round. 

Spurgeon's  Advice. 

No  one  is  more  like  an  honest  man  than  a  thorough 
rogue. 

When  you  see  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  religion  dis- 
played in  his  shop-window,  you  may  depend  upon  it  he 
keeps  a  very  small  stock  of  it  within. 

Do  not  choose  your  friend  by  his  looks — handsome  shoes 
often  pinch  the  feet. 

Do  not  be  too  fond  of  compliments;  remember,  "thank 
you,  pussy,"  and  "thank  you,  pussy,"  kill  the  cat. 

Don't  believe  the  man  who  talks  the  most,  for  mewing 
cats  are  very  seldom  good  mousers. 

By  no  means  put  yourself  in  another  person's  power :  if 
you  put  your  thumbs  between  two  grinders,  they  are  very 
apt  to  bite. 

Drink  nothing  without  seeing  it;  sign  nothing  without 
reading  it,  and  make  sure  that  it  means  no  more  than  it 
says. 

Don't  go  to  law  unless  you  have  nothing  to  lose :  lawyers' 
houses  are  built  on  fools'  heads. 

Put  no  dependence  on  the  label  of  a  bag, .  and  count 
money  after  your  own  kin. 
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In  any  business  never  wade  into  water  where  you  can  not 
see  the  bottom. 

See  the  sack  open  before  you  buy  what  is  in  it,  for  he 
who  trades  in  the  dark  asks  to  be  cheated. 

Keep  clear  of  a  man  who  does  not  value  his  own 
character. 


XXXVI. —I  Forgot. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  duty  more,  common  or 
more  unsatisfactory  to  those  hearing  it,  than  "  I  forgot." 
Whether  the  forgetfulness  comes  from  carelessness,  inatten- 
tion, or  weakness  of  the  power  of  memory,  the  result  is  the 
same,  and  the  loss  or  damage  therefrom  is  no  less  than  it 
would  be  if  the  neglect  was  premeditated  and  intentional. 
If  a  boy  forgets  to  shut  a  gate,  stray  cattle  can  come 
through  and  destroy  crops  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had 
been  intentionally  let  in  by  some  tramp. 

The  switchman  at  a  railroad  station  who  forgets  to  fix  his 
lever  properly,  and  allows  the  incoming  train  to  rush  on  to 
destruction,  has  not  the  guilt  of  intentional  murder  on  his 
soul,  but  the  inevitable  law  of  force  works  no  less  destruc- 
tion to  life  and  property  than  if  he  had  done  it  with  malice 
prepense. 

To  overcome  the  habit  of  forgetfulness — for  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  habit — is  to  a  degree,  at  least,  in  the  power  of 
every  one.  He  who  is  not  an  idiot  has  a  faculty  of 
memory,  and  the  strength  of  any  faculty  can,  by  exercise 
and  cultivation,  be  increased.  Those  who  do  not  endeavor 
to  cultivate  it  are  guilty  of  culpable  neglect,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  plead  forgetfulness  in  palliation  of  any 
omission  or  neglect. 

We  know  a  clergyman  whose  power  of  memory  is  so 
great  as  to  seem  really  wonderful,  the  result  almost  entirely 
of  cultivation.  In  fact,  we  have  heard  him  say  that  when 
be  was  young  he  was  so  forgetful  as  to  be  constantly  under 
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a  cloud  in  consequence.  One  day,  when  something  more 
serious  than  usual  had  resulted  from  this  failing,  he  deter- 
mined to  overcome  it,  and  from  that  moment  resolved  that 
his  memory  should  do  for  him  its  appointed  work,  and 
forced  it  into  action.  He  allowed  himself  to  make  no  more 
memorandums  or  aids  to  memory,  but  demanded  that  the 
faculty  should  work  for  his  assistance.  The  result  is,  he 
has  but  few  equals  in  the  country  in  this  respect. 

No  one  knows  the  strength  of  any  of  his  powers,  physical 
or.  mental,  until  it  is  tested.  Winship,  known  the  world 
over  as  the  strong  man,  came  to  be  so  only  by  daily  exercise 
in  lifting  weights,  gradually  increasing  them  as  his  muscular 
power  developed ;  and  other  examples  of  increase  in  physical 
strength,  not  so  striking,  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
attract  notice,  are  common  all  about  us. 

The  mental  powers  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  regulat- 
ing growth  as  are  the  physical,  and  are  as  easily  cultivated. 
Whose,  then,  the  fault  if  he  is  forgetful?  or  with  what 
reason  can  he  urge  as  an  excuse  for  neglect  that  phrase  of 
self-condemnation,  "I  forgot." 


XXX VII.— Conscience  and  Future  Judgment. 

I  sat  alone  with  my  conscience, 
In  a  place  where  time  had  ceased, 

And  we  talked  of  my  former  living 
In  the  land  where  the  years  increased. 

And  I  felt  I  should  have  to  answer 

The  question  it  put  to  me, 
And  to  face  the  answer  and  question 

Throughout  all  eternity. 

The  ghosts  of  forgotten  actions 

Came  floating  before  my  sight, 
And  things  that  I  thought  were  dead  things, 

Were  alive  with  a  terrible  might. 
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And  the  vision  of  all  my  past  life 

Was  an  awful  thing  to  face, 
Alone  with  my  conscience,  sitting 

In  that  solemnly  silent  place. 

And  I  thought  of  a  far-away  warning, 

Of  a  sorrow  that  was  to  be  mine, 
In  a  land  that  then  was  the  future, 

But  now  is  the  present  time. 

And  I  thought  of  my  former  thinking 

Of  the  judgment-day  to  be; 
But,  sitting  alone  with  my  conscience, 

Seemed  judgment  enough  for  me. 

And  I  wondered  if  there  was  a  future 

To  this  land  beyond  the  grave; 
But  no  one  gave  me  an  answer, 

And  no  one  came  to  save. 

Then  I  felt  that  the  future  was  present, 

And  the  present  would  never  go  by, 
For  it  was  but  the  thought  of  my  past  life 

Grown. into  eternity. 

Then  I  woke  from  my  timely  dreaming, 

And  the  vision  passed  away, 
And  I  knew  the  far-away  warning 

Was  a  warning  of  yesterday. 

And  I  pray  that  I  may  ne'er  forget  it, 

In  this  land  before  the  grave, 
That  I  may  not  cry  in  the  future, 

And  no  one  come  to  save. 

And  so  I  have  learned  a  lesson, 

Which  I  ought  to  have  known  before, 

And  which,  though  I  learned  it  in  dreaming, 

I  hope  to  forget  no  more. 
K.  N.  E.-17. 
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So  I  sit  alone  with  my  conscience, 
In  the  place  where  the  years  increase, 

And  I  try  to  remember  the  future 
In  the  land  where  time  shall  cease; 

And  I  know  of  the  future  judgment, 

How  dreadful  soe'er  it  be, 
That  to  sit  alone  with  my  conscience 

Will  be  judgment  enough  for  me. 


XXXVIII. — The  Ghost  of  a  Sensation. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  surgeons  that,  when  a  limb  has 
been  cut  off,  the  sufferer  does  not  lose  the  consciousness  of 
its  existence.  This  has  been  found  to  be  true  in  nearly 
every  such  case.  Only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
have  suffered  amputation  never  have  any  feeling  of  the 
part  as  being  still  present.  Of  the  rest,  there  are  a  few 
who  in  time  come  to  forget  the  missing  member,  while  the 
remainder  seem  to  retain  a  sense  of  its  existence  so  vivid  as 
to  be  more  definite  and  intrusive  than  is  that  of  its  truly 
living  fellow-member. 

A  person  in  this  condition  is  haunted,  as  it  were,  by  a 
constant  or  inconstant  fractional  phantom  of  so  much  of 
himself  as  has  been  lopped  away — an  unseen  ghost  of  the 
lost  part,  and  sometimes  a  presence  made  sorely  incon- 
venient by  the  fact  that  while  but  faintly  felt  at  times,  it  is 
at  others  acutely  called  to  his  attention  by  the  pains  or  irri- 
tations which  it  appears  to  suffer  from  a  blow  on  the  stump 
or  a  change  in  the  weather. 

There  is  something  almost  tragical,  something  ghastly,  in 
the  notion  of  these  thousands  of  spirit  limbs  haunting  as 
many  good  soldiers,  and  every  now  and  then  tormenting 
them  with  the  disappointments  which  arise  when,  the 
memory  being  off  guard  for  a  moment,  the  keen  sense  of 
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the  limb's  presence  betrays  the  man  into  some  effort,  the 
failure  of  which  of  a  sudden  reminds  him  of  his  loss. 

Many  persons  feel  the  lost  limb  as  existing  the  moment 
they  awaken  from  the  merciful  stupor  of  the  ether  given  to 
destroy  the  torments  of  the  knife;  others  come  slowly  to 
this  consciousness  in  days  or  weeks,  and  when  the  wound 
has  healed ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  more  sound  and  serviceable 
the  stump,  especially  if  an  artificial  limb  be  worn,  the  more 
likely  is  the  man  to  feel  faintly  the  presence  of  his  shorn 
member.  Sometimes  a  blow  on  the  stump  will  reawaken 
such  consciousness,  or,  as  happened  in  one  case,  a  re- 
amputation  higher  up  the  limb  will  summon  it  anew  into 
seeming  existence. 

In  many,  the  limb  may  be  recalled  to  the  man  by  irri- 
tating the  nerves  in  its  stump.  Every  doctor  knows  that 
when  any  part  of  a  nerve  is  excited  by  a  pinch,  a  tap,  or 
by  electricity — which  is  an  altogether  harmless  means — the 
pain,  if  it  be  a  nerve  of  feeling,  is  felt  as  if  it  were  really 
caused  in  the  part  to  which  the  nerve  finally  passes.  A 
familiar  illustration  is  met  with  when  we  hurt  the  "  crazy- 
bone"  behind  the  elbow.  This  crazy-bone  is  merely  the 
ulnar  nerve,  which  gives  sensation  to  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers,  and  in  which  latter  parts  we  feel  the  numbing  pain 
of  a  blow  on  the  main  nerve.  If  we  were  to  divide  this 
nerve  below  the  elbow,  the  pain  would  still  seem  to  be  in 
the  fingers,  nor  would  it  alter  the  case  were  the  arm  cut  off. 
When,  therefore,  the  current  of  a  battery  is  turned  upon 
the  nerves  of  an  arm  stump,  the  irritation  caused  in  the 
divided  nerves  is  carried  to  the  brain,  and  there  referred  at 
once  to  all  the  regions  of  the  lost  limb  from  which,  when 
entire,  these  nerves  brought  those  impressions  of  touch  or 
pain  which  the  brain  converts  into  sensations.  As  the  elec- 
tric current  disturbs  the  nerves,  the  limb  is  sometimes  called 
back  to  sensory  being  with  startling  reality. 

On  one  occasion  the  shoulder  was  thus  electrized  three 
inches  above  the  point  where  the  arm  had  been  cut  off. 
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For  two  years  the  man  had  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  the 
limb.  As  the  current  passed,  although  ignorant  of  its  pos- 
sible effect,  he  started  up,  crying  aloud,  "Oh,  the  hand, 
the  hand ! "  and  tried  to  seize  it  with  the  living  grasp  of  the 
sound  fingers.  No  resurrection  of  the  dead,  no  answer  of  a 
summoned  spirit,  could  have  been  more  startling.  As  the 
current  was  broken  the  lost  part  faded  again,  only  to  be 
recalled  by  the  same  means.  This  man  had  ceased  to  feel 
his  limb.     With  others  it  is  a  presence  never  absent  save  in 

sleeD 

—S.  Wier  Mitchell,  M.  D. 


XXXIX.— What  the  Old  Man  Said. 

Well,  yes,  sir;  yes,  sir,  thankee, 

So,  so,  for  my  time  of  life; 
I'm  pretty  gray,  and  bent  with  pains 

That  cut  my  nerves  like  a  knife. 
The  winters  bear  hard  upon  me, 

The  summers  scorch  me  sore; 
I'm  sort  o'  weary  with  all  the  world, 

And  I'm  only  turned  three-score. 

My  old  father  is  ninety, 

And  as  hearty  as  a  buck; 
You  won't  find  many  men  of  his  age 

So  full  of  vigor  and  pluck ; 
He  felled  the  first  tree  cut  in  the  place, 

And  laid  the  first  log  down; 
And  living  an  honest,  temperate  life, 

He's  the  head  man  of  the  town. 

But,  you  see,  when  I  was  twenty  or  so, 

I  wanted  to  go  to  the  city, 
And  I  got  with  a  wild  set  over  there, 

That  were  neither  wise  nor  witty; 
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And  so  I  laid  the  foundation,  sir, 

Of  what  you  see  to-day ; 
Old,  little  a-past  the  prime  of  life, 

And  a  general  wasting  away. 

'Taint  a  natural  fever  this,  sir; 

Its  one  no  doctor  can  cure; 
I  was  made  to  bear  strong  burdens, 

Ox-like  and  slow,  but  sure, 
And  I  only  lived  for  my  pleasures, 

Though  I  was  a  Christian  bred; 
I  lived  for  self,  sir,  and  here's  the  end, 

Crawling  about  half  dead. 

Well,  well,  'twont  do  to  think  on't; 

I  try  to  forget  my  pain, 
My  poisoned  blood,  and  my  shattered  nerves, 

My  wreck  of  body  and  brain; 
Only  I  saw  you  drinking  just  now, 

Drinking  that  devil's  drain; 
That's  where  I  liked  to  have  stepped  into  hell, 

And  gone  by  the  fastest  train. 

You  don't  like  my  blunt  speech,  mebbe; 

Well,  'tis  n't  the  nicest  cut, 
Only  when  a  man's  looked  over  the  brink, 

He  knows  what  he's  talking  about; 
And  if,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 

He's  walked  straight  into  the  flame, 
And  nothing  less  than  the  mercy  of  God 

Has  turned  his  glory  to  shame, 

Then  when  he  says  there's  a  drunkard's  hell, 

You'd  better  believe  it's  true; 
I've  fought  the  devil  hand  to  hand, 

And  tested  him  through  and  through; 
We  know,  who've  bartered  body  and  soul, 

What  body  and  soul  are  worth; 
And  there's  nothing  like  to  a  drunkard's  woe 

In  all  God's  beautiful  earth. 
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Wife,  children!     Haven't  I  had  them?    Yes, 

No  man  has  had  sweeter  than  I; 
But  children  and  wife  are  dead  and  dust; 

Why,  what  could  they  do  but  die? 
Don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  of  them,  because 

It  blots  out  God's  mercy  even; 
And  it  don't  seem  sure,  though  I've  left  my  cups, 

That  my  sin  can  be  forgiven. 

I  tell  vou  it's  hard  for  a  shattered  hulk 

To  drift  into  harbor  safe; 
And  I  feel,  sometimes,  with  my  three-score  years, 

Like  a  hopeless,  homeless  waif; 
But  there's  one  thing  certain:  I've  overcome  I 

And  I'll  fight  while  I  draw  a  breath, 
When  I  see  a  fine  young  fellow  like  you 

Going  down  to  the  gates  of  death. 

You'll  laugh,  perhaps,  at  an  old  man's  zeal; 

I  laughed  in  a  young  man's  glee; 

But  God  forbid,  if  you  reach  three-score, 

You  should  be  a  wreck  like  me. 

— Alice  Bobbins. 


XL. — Physical  Education. 

That  is,  undoubtedly,  the  wisest  and  best  system  which 
takes  the  infant  from  the  cradle  and  conducts  him  along 
through  childhood  and  youth  up  to  high  maturity,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  strength  to  his  arm,  swiftness  to  his 
feet,  solidity  and  amplitude  to  his  muscles,  symmetry  to  his 
frame,  and  expansion  to  his  vital  energies.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  branch  of  education  comprehends  not  only  food 
and  clothing,  but  air,  exercise,  lodging,  early  rising,  and 
whatever  else  is  requisite  to  the  full  development  of  the 
physical  constitution.  The  diet  must  be  simple,  the  apparel 
must  not  be  warm,  nor  the  bed  too  soft. 

Let  parents  beware  of  too  much  restriction  in  the  man- 
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agement  of  their  darling  boy.  If  they  would  make  him 
hardy  and  rugged  and  fearless,  they  must  let  him  go 
abroad  often  in  his  early  boyhood,  and  amuse  himself  by 
the  hour  together  in  smoothing  and  twirling  the  hoary  locks 
of  winter.  Instead  of  keeping  him  shut  up  all  day  with  a 
stove,  and  graduating  his  sleeping-room  by  Fahrenheit,  they 
must  let  him  face  the  keen  edge  of  a  north  wind  when  the 
mercury  is  below  zero;  and,  instead  of  minding  a  little 
shivering  and  complaining  when  he  returns,  cheer  up  his 
spirits  and  send  him  out  again.  In  this  way  they  will  teach 
him  that  he  was  not  born  to  live  in  the  nursery,  nor  to 
brood  over  the  fire,  but  to  range  abroad  as  free  as  the  snow 
and  the  air,  and  to  gain  warmth  from  exercise. 

I  love  and  admire  the  youth  who  turns  not  back  from 
the  howling  wintry  blast,  nor  withers  under  the  blaze  of 
summer;  who  never  magnifies  "mole-hills  into  moun tains," 
but  whose  daring  eye,  exulting,  scales  the  eagle's  airy  crag, 
and  who  is  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  that  is  prudent 
and  lawful  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Who  would 
think  of  planting  the  mountain-oak  in  a  green-house?  or 
of  rearing  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  lady's  flower-pot? 
Who  does  not  know  that  in  order  to  attain  their  mighty 
strength  and  majestic  forms,  they  must  freely  enjoy  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine,  and  must  feel  the  rocking  of  the 
tempest  ? 


XLL— -A  Psalm  of  Life. 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream! 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real!     Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal: 
"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
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Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  1 

Trust  no  Future,  how  e'er  pleasant! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead! 
Act! — act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'er  head. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main,  • 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


— Longfellow. 


XLIL—  The  Grave. 


Oh,  the  grave !  the  grave !  It  buries  every  error ;  covers 
every  defect ;  extinguishes  every  resentment.  From  its 
peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender 
recollections.     Who  can  look  down  upon  the.  grave  even  of 
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an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb  that  he  should 
ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies 
moldering  before  him  ?  But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved, — 
what  a  place  for  meditation !  There  it  is  we  call  up,  in  long 
review,  the  whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the 
thousand  endearments  lavished  upon  us,  almost  unheeded, 
in  the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy;  there  it  is  that  we 
dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful  tenderness  of 
the  parting  scene;  the  bed  of  death,  with  all  its  stifled 
griefs ;  its  noiseless  attendants,  its  mute,  watchful  assiduities ; 
the  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love ;  the  feeble,  fluttering, 
thrilling — oh,  how  thrilling! — pressure  of  the  hand;  the 
faint,  faltering  accents  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more 
assurance  of  affection;  the  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing 
eye,  turned  upon  us,  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence! 
Aye,  go  to  the  gave  of  buried  love  and  meditate!  There 
settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit 
unrequited,  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that 
departed  being  who  can  never,  never,  never  return,  to  be 
soothed  by  thy  contrition. 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the 
soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate 
parent;  if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the 
fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms 
to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth ;  if  thou 
art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in  thought,  or  word,  or 
deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee;  if  thou 
art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that 
true  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet; 
then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious 
word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come  thronging  back 
upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul; 
then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down,  sorrowing  and  repent- 
ant, on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour 
the  unavailing  tear,  more  deep,  more  bitter,  because  un- 
heard and  unavailing.  — Washington  Irving. 
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XLIII. — Farmer  Gray. 

You  may  envy  the  joys  o'  the  farmer, 

An'  talk  o'  his  free,  easy  life; 
You  may  sit  at  his  bountiful  table, 

An'  praise  his  industrious  wife: 
Ef  you  worked  in  the  woods  in  the  winter, 

Or  follered  the  furrow  all  day, 
With  a  team  o'  unruly  young  oxen, 

An    feet  heavy-loaded  with  clay — 
Ef  you  held  the  old  plow,  I'm  a  thinkin' 

You'd  sing  in  a  different  way. 

You  may  dream  o'  the  white-crested  daisies, 

An'  lilies  that  wear  such  a  charm; 
But  it  gives  me  a  heap  o'  hard  labor 

To  keep  'em  from  spoilin'  my  farm; 
You  may  picter  the  skies  in  their  splendor, 

The  landscapes  so  full  o'  repose, 
But  I  never  git  time  to  look  at  'em, 

Except  when  it  rains  or  it  snows; 
You  may  sing  o'  the  song-birds  o'  summer: 

I'll  tend  to  the  hawks  an'  the  crows. 

You  may  write  o'  the  beauties  o'  natur', 

An'  dwell  on  the  pleasures  o'  toil; 
But  the  good  things  we  hev  on  our  table 

All  hev  to  be  dug  from  the  soil. 
An'  our  beautiful  bright  golden  butter, 

Perhaps  you  never  hev  learned, 
Makes  a  pile  o'  hard  work  for  the  wimmin,- 

It  has  to  be  cheerfully  churned. 
An'  the  cheeses,  so  plump  in  the  pantry, 

All  hev  to  be  lifted  and  turned. 

When  home  from  the  hay-field,  in  summer, 
With  stars  gleaming  over  my  head; 

When  I  milk  by  the  light  o'  my  lantern, 
An'  wearily  crawl  into  bed; 

When  I  think  o'  the  work  o'  the  morrow, 
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An'  worry  for  fear  it  might  rain, 
While  I  list  to  the  roll  o'  the  thunder, 

An'  hear  my  companion  complain; 
Then  it  seems  as  if  life  were  a  burden, 

With  leetle  to  hope  fur  or  gain. 

But  the  corn  must  be  planted  in  spring-time, 

The  weeds  must  be  kept  from  the  ground, 
An'  the  hay  must  be  cut  in  the  meader, 

The  wheat  must  be  cradled  an'  bound — 
Fur  we  are  never  out  of  employment, 

Except  when  we  lie  in  the  bed — 
An'  the  wood  must  be  chopped  in  the  winter, 

An'  patiently  piled  in  the  shed; 
An'  the  grain  must  be  hauled  to  the  market, 

The  stock  must  be  watered  and  fed. 

But  the  farmer  depends  upon  only 

The  generous  bounty  o'  God; 
An'  he  always  is  sure  o'  a  livin' 

By  turnin'  an'  tiliin'  the  sod. 
When  his  wearisome  work  is  all  over, 

With  conscience  ail  spotless  and  clear, 
He  may  leave  the  old  farm-house  forever 

To  dwell  in  a  holier  sphere; 
An'  the  crown  that  he  wears  may  be  brighter, 

Because  o'  his  simple  life  here. 


XLI V.— Edmund  Burke  and  his  Son's  Horse. 

In  the  decline  of  Mr.  Burke's  life,  when  he  was  living  in 
retirement  on  his  farm  at  Beaconfield,  the  rumor  went  up 
to  London  that  he  had  gone  mad,  and  the  fact  that  was 
stated  in  support  of  this  rumor  was  that  he  went  round  his 
park  kissing  his  cows  and  horses.  A  friend,  a  man  of  rank 
and  influence,  hearing  this  story,  and  deeming  it  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  left  uncorrected,  hastened  down  to 
Beaconfield,  and  sought  an  interview  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  rumor. 
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Mr.  Burke  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  read 
to  him  some  chapters  from  his  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace."  His  friend  immediately  saw  that  though  the 
earthly  tenement  was  verging  back  to  its  native  dust,  the 
lamp  of  reason  and  genius  shone  with  undiminished  luster 
within.  He  was  accordingly  more  than  satisfied  as  to  the 
object  of  his  coming  down,  and  in  a 'private  interview  with 
Mrs.  Burke  told  her  what  he  had  come  for,  arid  received 
from  her  this  pathetic  explanation: 

Mr.  Burke's  only  child,  a  beloved  son,  had  not  long  be- 
fore died,  leaving  behind  him  a  favorite  old  horse,  the  com- 
panion of  his  excursions  of  business  and  pleasure,  when 
both  were  young  and  vigorous.  This  favorite  animal  was 
turned  out  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  father,  into  the  park,  with 
directions  to  all  his  servants  that  he  should  in  every  respect 
be  treated  as  a  privileged  favorite.  Mr.  Burke  himself,  of 
course,  in  his  morning  walks,  would  often  stop  to  caress  the 
favorite  animal.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  taking  his 
morning  walk  through  the  park,  he  perceived  the  poor  old 
animal  at  a  distance,  and  noticed  in  turn  that  he  was  recog- 
nized by  him. 

The  horse  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Mr.  Burke,  stopped, 
eyed  him  with  a  most  pleading  look  of  recognition,  which 
said,  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  said:  "I  have  lost  him, 
too,"  and  then  the  poor  dumb  beast  deliberately  laid  his 
head  upon  Mr.  Burke's  bosom !  Struck  by  the  singularity 
of  the  occurrence,  moved  by  the  recollection  of  his  son, 
whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  mouru  with  a  grief  that 
would  not  be  comforted,  overwhelmed  by  the  tenderness  of 
the  animal,  expressed  in  the  mute  eloquence  of  holy 
Nature's  universal  language,  the  illustrious  statesman  for  a 
moment  lost  his  self-possession,  and,  clasping  his  arms 
around  the  neck  of  his  son's  favorite  animal,  lifted  up  that 
voice  which  had  filled  the  arches  of  Westminster  Hall  with 
the  noblest  strains  that  ever  echoed  within  them,  and  wept 
aloud ! 
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This  was  seen  and  was  heard  by  the  passers-by ;  and  the 
enemies  of  Burke,  unappeased  by  his  advancing  years,  by 
his  failing  health,  by  his  domestic  sorrows,  made  it  the 
ground  of  a  charge  of  insanity.     "  Burke  had  gone  mad." 

Sir,  so  help  me  heaven",  if  I  were  called  upon  to  designate 
the  event  or  the  period  in  Burke's  life  that  would  best  sus- 
tain a  charge  of  insanity,  it  would  not  be  when,  in  a  gush 
of  the  holiest  and  purest  feeling  that  ever  stirred  the 
human  heart,  he  wept  aloud  on  the  neck  of  his  dead  son's 
favorite  horse ;  but  it  would  rather  be  when,  at  the  meridian 
of  his  fame,  when  the  orb  of  his  imperial  genius  rode  high- 
est in  the  heavens,  amidst  the  scoffs  of  cringing  courtiers, 
and  the  sneers  of  trading  patriots,  he  abased  his  glorious 
powers  to  the  scramblings  and  squabblings  of  the  day,  and, 

"  Born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 


XLV. — It  Never  Pays. 

It  never  pays  to  fret  and  growl 
When  fortune  seems  our  foe; 
The  better  bred  will  push  ahead 
And  strike  the  heavier  blow; 
For  luck  is  work, 
And  those  who  shirk 
Should  not  lament  their  doom, 
But  yield  the  play, 
And  clear  the  way 
That  better  men  have  room. 

It  never  pays   to  wreck  the  health 

In  drudging  after  gain; 
And  he  is  sold  who  thinks  that  gold 
Is  cheapest  bought  with  pain. 
An  humble  lot, 
A  cosy  cot, 
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Have  tempted  even  kings 

For  station  high, 

That  wealth  will  buy, 
Not  oft  contentment  brings. 

It  never  pays!  a  blunt  refrain 

Well  worthy  of  a  song; 
For  age  and  youth  must  learn  the  truth, 
That  nothing  pays  that's  wrong; 

The  good  and  pure 

Alone  are  sure 
To  bring  prolonged  success; 

While  what  is  right 

In  Heaven's  sight 
Is  always  sure  to  bless. 

Advice  to  an  Advocate. 

Be  brief,  be  pointed;  let  your  matter  stand 

Lucid,  in  order,  solid,  and  at  hand; 

Spend  not  your  words  on  trifles,  but  condense; 

Strike  with  mass  of  thoughts,  not  drops  of  sense; 

Press  to  the  close  with  vigor,  once  begun, 

And  leave  (how  hard  the  task!)  leave  off  when  done: 

Who  draws  a  labored  length  of  reasoning  out, 

Puts  straw  in  lines  for  winds  to  whirl  about; 

Who  draws  a  tedious  tale  of  learning  o'er, 

Counts  but  the  sands  on  ocean's  boundless  shore; 

Victory,  if  gained,  is  gained  by  battles  fought, 

Not  by  the  numbers,  but  the  forces  brought. 

What  boots  success  in  skirmish  or  in  fray, 

If  rout  or  ruin,  following,  close  the  day? 

What  worth  a  hundred  posts,  maintained  with  skill, 

If,  these  all  held,  the  foe  is  victor  still? 

He  who  would  win  his  cause,  with  power  must  frame 

Points  of  support,  and  look  with  steady  aim; 

Attack  the  weak,  defend  the  strong  with  art, 

Strike  but  few  blows,  but  strike  them  to  the  heart; 

All  scattered  fires  but  end  in  smoke  and  noise, — 

The  scorn  of  men,  the  idle  play  of  boys. 
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Keep,  then,  this  first  great  precept,  ever  near: 
Short  be  your  speech,  your  matter  strong  and  clear; 
Earnest  your  manner,  warm  and  rich  your  style, 
Severe  in  taste,  yet  full  of  grace  the  while; 
So  you  may  reach  the  loftiest  heights  of  fame, 
And  leave,  when  life  is  past,  a  deathless  name. 

— Judge  Story. 


XL VI. — Foes  United  in  Death. 

There  was  no  fierceness  in  the  eyes  of  those  men  now,  as 
they  sat  face  to  face  on  the  bank  of  the  stream ;  the  strife 
and  the  anger  had  all  gone  now,  and  they  sat  still, — dying 
men,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  deadly  foes, — 
sat  still,  and  looked  at  each  other.  At  last  one  of  them 
spoke:  "We  haven't  either  of  us  a  chance  to  hold  out 
much  longer,  I  judge."  "  No,"  said  the  other,  with  a  little 
mixture  of  sadness  and  recklessness,  "you  did  that  last  job 
of  yours  well,  as  that  bears  witness,"  and  he  pointed  to  a 
wound  a  little  above  the  heart,  from  which  the  life  blood 
was  slowly  oozing.  "Not  better  than  you  did  yours,"  an- 
swered the  other,  with  a  grim  smile,  and  he  pointed  to  a 
wound  a  little  higher  up,  larger  and  more  ragged, — a  deadly 
wound. 

Then  the  two  men  gazed  upon  each  other  again  in  the 
dim  light ;  for  the  moon  had  come  over  the  hills  now,  and 
stood  among  the  stars  like  a  pearl  of  great  price.  And  as 
they  looked,  a  soft  feeling  stole  over  the  heart  of  each 
toward  his  fallen  foe, — a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  strong, 
manly  life  laid  low,  a  feeling  of  regret  for  the  inexorable 
necessity  of  war,  which  made  each  man  the  slayer  of  the 
other;  and  at  last  one  spoke:  "There  are  some  folks  in  the 
world  that'll  feel  worse  when  you  are  gone  out  of  it." 

A  spasm  of  pain  was  on  the  bronzed,  ghastly  features. 
"Yes,"  said  the  man,  in  husky  tones,  "there's  one  woman 
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with  a  boy  and  girl,  away  up  among  the  New  Hampshire 
mountains,  that  it  will  well-nigh  kill  to  hear  of  this ; "  and 
he  groaned  out  in  bitter  anguish,  "O  God,  have  pity  on 
my  wife  and  children ! "  The  other  drew  closer  to  him : 
"And  away  down  among  the  cotton-fields  of  Georgia, 
there's  a  woman  and  a  little  girl  whose  hearts  will  break 
when  they  hear  what  this  day  has  done ; "  and  then  the  cry 
wrung  itself  sharply  out  of  his  heart,  "O  God,  have  pity 
upon  them !  *  From  that  moment  the  Northerner  and  the 
Southerner  ceased  to  be  foes.  The  thought  of  those  distant 
homes  on  which  the  anguish  was  to  fall  drew  them  closer 
together  in  that  last  hour,  and  the  two  men  wept  like  little 
children. 

At  last  the  Northerner  spoke,  talking  more  to  himself 
than  to  any  one  else,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  other 
was  listening  greedily  to  every  word,  "  She  used  to  come, — 
my  little  girl,  bless  her  heart !— every  night  to  meet  me 
when  I  came  home  from  the  fields ;  and  she  would  stand 
under  the  great  plum-tree  that's  just  beyond  the  back  door 
at  home,  with  the  sunlight  making  yellow  brown  in  her 
golden  curls,  and  the  laugh  dancing  in  her  eyes  when  she 
heard  the  click  of  the  gate, — I  see  her  now, — and  I  *d  take 
her  in  my  arms,  and  she  'd  put  up  her  little  red  lips  for  a 
kiss ;  but  my  little  darling  will  never  watch  under  the  old 
plum-tree  by  the  well  for  her  father  again.  I  shall  never 
hear  the  cry  of  joy  as  she  catches  a  glimpse  of  me  at  the 
gate.  I  shall  never  see  her  little  feet  running  over  the 
grass  to  spring  into  my  arms  again  ! " 

"Then,"  said  the  Southerner,  "there's  a  little  brown- 
eyed,  brown-haired  girl,  that  used  to  watch  in  the  cool 
afternoons  for  her  father,  when  he  rode  in  from  his  visit  to 
the  plantations.  I  can  see  her  sweet  little  face  shining  out 
now,  from  the  roses  that  covered  the  pillars,  and  hear  her 
shouts  of  joy  as  I  bounded  from  my  horse,  and  chased  the 
little  flying  feet  up  and  down  the  veranda  again. " 

The  Northerner  drew  near  to  the  Southerner,  and  spoke 
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now  fn  a  husky  whisper,  for  the  eyes  of  the  dying  men 
were  glazing  fast,  "We  have  fought  here,  like  men,  to- 
gether. We  are  going  before  God  in  a  little  while.  Let  us 
forgive  each  other."  The  Southerner  tried  to  speak,  but 
the  sound  died  away  in  a  murmur  from  his  white  lips;  but 
he  took  the  hand  of  his  fallen  foe,  and  his  stiffening  fingers 
closed  over  it,  and  his  last  look  was  a  smile  of  forgiveness 
and  peace. 

When  the  next  morning's  sun  walked  up  the  gray  stairs 
of  the  dawn,  it  looked  down  and  saw  the  two  foes  lying 
dead,  with  their  hands  clasped,  by  the  stream  which  ran 
close  to  the  battle-field ;  and  the  little  girl  with  golden  hair, 
that  watched  under  the  plum-tree,  among  the  hills  of  New 
♦Hampshire,  and  the  little  girl  with  bright  brown  hair,  that 
waited  by  the  roses,  among  the  green  fields  of  Georgia, 
were  fatherless. 


XL VII.—  The  Purest  Pearl. 

Beside  the  church  door,  a-weary  and  alone, 
A  blind  woman  sat  on  the  cold  door-stone; 
The  wind  was  bitter,  the  snow  fell  fast, 
And  a  mocking  voice  in  the  fitful  blast 

Seemed  ever  to  echo  her  morning  cry, 
As  she  begged  an  alms  of  the  passers-by, 
"Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity,  I  pray; 
My  back  is  bent,  and  my  hair  is  gray." 

The  bells  were  ringing  the  hour  of  prayer, 
And  many  good  people  were  gathered  there, 
But  covered  with  furs  and  mantles  warm, 
They  hurried  past  through  the  wintry  storm. 

Some  were  hoping  their  souls  to  save, 

And  some  were  thinking  of  death  and  the  grave; 

And,  alas!  they  had  no  time  to  heed 

The  poor  soul  asking  for  charity's  meed: 
K.  N.  E.— 18. 
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And  some  were  blooming  with  beauty's  grace, 
But  closely  muffled  in  veils  of  lace, 
They  saw  not  the  sorrow  nor  heard  the  moan 
Of  her  who  sat  on  the  cold  door-stone. 

At  last  came  one  of  noble  name, 
By  the  city  counted  the  wealthiest  dame, 
And  the  pearls  that  o'er  her  neck  were  strung 
She  proudly  there  to  the  beggar  flung. 

Then  followed  a  maiden,  young  and  fair, 
Adorned  with  clusters  of  golden  hair; 
But  her  dress  was  thin,  and  scanty,  and  worn, 
Not  even  the  beggar's  seemed  more  forlorn; 

With  a  tearful  look  and  a  pitying  sigh, 
She  whispered  softly,  "No  jewels  have  I; 
Naught  but  a  heartfelt  prayer,"  said  she, 
"That  heaven  thy  protector  ever  may  be." 

On  the  poor  white  hand,  so  shrunken  and  small, 
The  blind  woman  let  a  tear-drop  fall, 
Then  kissed  it,  and  said  to  the  weeping  girl, 
"It  is  you  who  have  given  the  purest  pearl!" 


XL VIII. — Mind,  the  Glory  op  Man. 

The  mind  is  the  glory  of  man.  No  possession  is  so  pro- 
ductive of  real  influence  as  a  highly  cultivated  intellect. 
Wealth,  birth  and  official  station  may  and  do  secure  to  their 
possessors  an  external,  superficial  courtesy;  but  they  never 
did,  and  they  never  can,  command  the  reverence  of  the 
heart.  It  is  only  to  the  man  of  large  and  noble  soul,  to 
him  who  blends  a  cultivated  mind  with  an  upright  heart, 
that  men  yield  the  tribute  of  deep  and  genuine  respect 
But  why  do  so  few  young  men  of  early  promise,  whose 
hopes,  purposes,  and  resolves  are  as  radiant  as  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  fail  to  distinguish  themselves?    The* answer  is 
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obvious:  they  are  not  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
toilsome  culture  which  is  the  price  of  great  success. 

Whatever  aptitude  for  particular  pursuits  nature  may 
give  to  her  favorite  children,  she  conducts  none  but  the 
laborious  and  the  studious  to  distinction.  Great  men  have 
ever  been  men  of  thought  as  well  as  men  of  action.  As 
the  magnificent  river,  rolling  in  the  pride  of  its  mighty 
waters,  owes  its  greatness  to  the  hidden  springs  of  the 
mountain  nook,  so  does  the  wide-sweeping  influence  of  a 
distinguished  man  date  its  origin  from  hours  of  privacy, 
resolutely  employed  in  efforts  after  self-development.  The 
invisible  spring  of  self-culture  is  the  source  of  every  great 
achievement.  Away,  then,  young  man,  with  all  dreams  of 
superiority,  unless  you  are  determined  to  dig  after  knowl- 
edge as  men  search  for  concealed  gold.  Remember,  that 
every  man  has  in  himself  the  seminal  principle  of  great  ex- 
cellence, and  he  may  develop  it  by  cultivation  if  he  will 
try. 

Perhaps  you  are  what  the  world  calls  poor.  What  of 
that?  Most  of  the  men  whose  names  are  as  household 
words  were  also  the  children  of  poverty.  Captain  Cook, 
the  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  was  born  in  a  mud-hut, 
and  started  in  life  as  a  cabin  boy.  Lord  Eldon,  who  sat 
upon  the  wool-sack  in  the  British  Parliament  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  was  the  son  of  a  coal  merchant.  Franklin, 
the  philosopher,  diplomatist,  and  statesman,  was  but  a  poor 
printer's  boy,  whose  highest  luxury,  at  one  time,  was  only  a 
penny  roll,  eaten  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Ferguson, 
the  profound  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  half-starved 
weaver.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Coleridge,  and  multitudes  of 
others  of  high  distinction,  knew  the  pressure  of  limited  cir- 
cumstances, and  have  demonstrated  that  poverty  even  is  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  success. 

Up,  then,  young  man,  and  gird  yourself  for  the  work  of 
self-cultivation!  Set  a  high  price  on  your  leisure  moments: 
they  are  sands  of  precious  gold.     Properly  expended,  they 
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will  procure  for  you  a  stock  of  great  thoughts,  thoughts 

that  will  fill,   stir,   and  invigorate  and  expand  the  soul. 

Seize,  also,  on  the  unparalleled  aids  furnished  by  steam  and 

type  in  this  unequaled  age.     The  great  thoughts  of  great 

men  can  now  be  procured  at  prices  almost  nominal.     You 

can,  therefore,  easily  collect  a  library  of  choice  standard 

works.     But,  above  all,  learn  to  reflect  even  more  than  you 

read.     Without   thought,  books  are  the  sepulcher  of  the 

soul, — they  only  immure  it.     Let  thought  and  reading  go 

hand   in   hand,  and   the  intellect  will  rapidly  increase  in 

strength  and  gifts.     Its  possessor  will  rise  in  character,  in 

power,  and  in  positive  influence. 

— D.   Wise. 

i 


XLIX. — True  Heroism. 

Let  others  write  of  battles  fought, 

Of  bloody,  ghastly  fields, 
Where  honor  greets  the  man  who  wins, 

And  death  the  man  who  yields; 
But  I  will  write  of  him  who  fights 

And  vanquishes  his  sins, 
Who  struggles  on  through  weary  years 

Against  himself,  and  wins. 

He  is  a  hero  staunch  and  brave 

Who  fights  an  unseen  foe, 
And  puts  at  last  beneath  his  feet 

His  passions  base  and  low; 
Who  stands  erect  in  manhood's  might, 

Undaunted,  undismayed, 
The  bravest  man  who  ere  drew  sword 

In  foray  or  in  raid. 

It  calls  for  something  more  than  brawn 
Or  muscle,  to  o'ercome 
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An  enemy  who  marcheth  not 
With  banner,  plume,  and  drum; 

A  foe  forever  lurking  nigh, 
With  silent,  stealthy  tread; 

Forever  near  your  board  by  day, 
At  night  beside  your  bed. 

All  honor,  then,  to  that  brave  heart  I 

Though  poor  or  rich  he  be, 
Who  struggles  with  his  baser  part, 

Who  conquors  and  is  free. 
He  may  not  wear  a  hero's  crown, 

Or  fill  a  hero's  grave, 
But  truth  will  place  his  name  among 

The  bravest  of  the  brave. 


L. — The  Worth  of  Eloquence. 

Let  us  not,  gentlemen,  undervalue  the  art  of  the  orator. 
Of  all  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  the  most  aston- 
ishing in  its  nature  and  the  most  transcendent  in  its  im- 
mediate triumphs.  The  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the 
eloquence  of  the  historian,  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman, 
the  capacity  of  the  general,  may  produce  more  lasting 
effects  upon  human  affairs,  4>ut  they  are  incomparably  less 
rapid  in  their  influence  and  less  intoxicating  from  the 
ascendancy  they  confer. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  library,  the  sage  meditates  on  the 
truths  which  are  to  influence  the  thoughts  and  direct  the 
conduct  of  men  in  future  times ;  amid  the  strife  of  faction, 
the  legislator  discerns  the  measures  calculated,  after  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  alleviate  existing  evils  or  produce  hap- 
piness yet  unborn ;  during  long  and  wearisome  campaigns, 
.the  commander  throws  his  shield  over  the  fortunes  of  his 
country,  and  prepares,  in  silence  and  amid  obloquy,  the 
means  of  maintaining  its  independence.     But  the  triumphs 
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of  the  orator  are  immediate ;  his  influence  is  instantly  felt ; 
his,  and  his  alone,  it  is, 

"  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." 

"  I  can  conceive,"  says  Cicero,  "  of  no  accomplishment 
more  to  be  desired  than  to  be  able  to  captivate  the  affec- 
tions, charm  the  understanding,  and  direct  or  restrain,  at 
pleasure,  the  will  of  whole  assemblies."  This  single  art, 
amongst  every  free  people,  has  commanded  every  encourage- 
ment and  been  attended  with  the  most  surprising  effects; 
for  what  can  be  more  astonishing  than  that  from  an  im- 
mense multitude  one  man  should  come  forth,  the  only,  or 
almost  the  only,  man  who  can  do  what  nature  has  made 
attainable  by  all?  Or,  can  any  thing  impart  to  the  ears 
and  the  understanding  a  pleasure  so  pure  as  a  discourse 
which  at  once  delights  by  its  elocution,  enlists  the  passions 
by  its  rhetoric,  and  carries  captive  the  conviction  by  its 
logic. 

What  triumph  more  noble  and  magnificent  than  that  of 
the  eloquence  of  one  man  swaying  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  the  consciences  of  judges,  and  the  majesty  of 
senates?  Nay,  farther:  can  aught  be  esteemed  so  grand, 
so  generous,  so  public-spirited,  as  to  relieve  the  suppliant, 
to  raise  up  the  prostrate,  to  communicate  happiness,  to 
avert  danger,  to  save  a  fellow-citizen  from  exile  and  wrong? 
Can  aught  be  more  desirable  than  to  have  always  ready 
those  weapons  with  which  we  can  at  once  defend  the  weak, 
assail  the  profligate,  and  redress  our  own  or  our  country's 
injuries? 

Apart  from  the  utility  of  this  art  in  the  forum,  the 
rostrum,  the  senate,  and  on  the  bench,  can  any  thing,  in 
retirement  from  business,  be  more  delightful,  more  socially 
endearing,  than  a  language  and  elocution  agreeable  and 
polished  on  every  subject?     For  the  great  characteristic  of 
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our  nature,  that  which  distinguishes  us  from  brutes,  is  our 
capacity  of  social  intercourse,  our  ability  to  convey  our 
ideas  by  words.     Ought  it  not,  then,  to  be  pre-eminently 

* 

our  study  to  excel  mankind  in  that  very  faculty  which  con- 
stitutes their  superiority  over  brutes? 

Upon  the  eloquence  and  spirit  of  an  accomplished  orator 
may  often  depend,  not  only  his  own  dignity,  but  the  welfare 
of  a  government;  nay,  of  a  people.  Go  on,  then,  ye  who 
would  attain  this  inestimable  art.  Ply  the  study  you  have 
in  hand,  pursue  it  with  singleness  of  purpose,  at  once  for 
your  own  honor,  for  the  advantage  of  your  friends,  and  for 
the  service  of  your  country. 


LI. — True  Faith. 

Old  Reuben  Fisher,  who  lived  in  the  lane, 

Was  never  in  life  disposed  to  complain; 

If  the  weather  proved  fair,  he  thanked  God  for  the  sun, 

And  if  it  were  rainy,  with  him  'twas  all  one; 

"  I  have  just  the  weather  I  fancy,"  said  he, 

"  For  what  pleases  God  always  satisfies  me." 

If  trouble  assailed,  his  brow  was  ne'er  dark, 

And  his  eye  never  lost  its  happiest  spark. 

"'Twill  not  better  fix  it  to  gloom  or  to  sigh, 

To  make  the  best  of  it  I  always  shall  try  I 

So,  Care,  do  your  worst,"  said  Reuben  with  glee, 

"  And  which  of  us  conquers,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see." 

If  his  children  were  wild,  as  children  will  prove, 
His  temper  ne'er  lost  its  warm  aspect  of  love; 
"My  dear  wife,"  he'd  say,  "don't  worry  nor  fret; 

Twill  all  be  right  with  the  wayward  ones  yet; 

f  is  the  folly  of  youth  that  must  have  its  way; 
They'll  penitent  turn  from  their  evil  some  day." 

If  a  name  were  assailed,  he  would  cheerily  say : 
"Well,  well;  we'll  not  join  in  the  cry,  any  way; 
There  are  always  two  sides  to  every  tale, 
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And  the  true  one  at  last  is  sure  to  prevail; 
There  is  an  old  rule  that  I  learned  when  a  lad, — 
'Deem  every  one  good  till  he's  proved  to  be  bad. 


»  i» 


And  when  in  the  meshes  of  sin  tightly  bound, 

The  reckless  and  luckless  poor  mortal  was  found, 

Proscribed,  too,  by  every  woman  and  man, 

And  put  under  rigid  and  merciless  ban, 

Old  Reuben  would  say,  with  kind  sympathy  fraught, 

"  We  none  of  us  do  half  as  well  as  we  ought." 

If  friends  waxed  cold,  he'd  say  with  a  smile — 
"Well,  if  they  must  go,  Heaven  bless  them  the  while; 
We  walked  a  sweet  path  till  the  crossing  ways  met; 
And  though  we  have  parted,  I'll  cherish  them  yet; 
They'll  go  by  their  way  and  I'll  go  by  mine — 
Perhaps  in  the  city  ahead  we  shall  join." 

There  were  sickness  and  death  at  last  in  his  cot, 
But  still  Reuben  Fisher  in  sorrow  blenched  not: 
"'Tis  the  Father  afflicts,  let  him  do  what  he  will; 
What  comes  from  his  hand  can  mean  us  no  ill; 
I  cheerfully  give  back  the  blessings  he  lent, 
And  through  faith  in  the  future  find  present  content." 

Then  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  at  last,  undismayed; 
No  terror  had  death  at  which  he  was  afraid; 
"Living  or  dying,  'tis  all  well  with  me, 
For  God's  will  is  my  will,"  submissive  said  he. 
And  so  Reuben  died,  with  his   heart  full  of  grace, 
That  beamed  in  a  smile  on  his  time-furrowed  face. 

— B,  P.  Shillaber. 


LII. — Light. 


Light  is  presented  to  us  in  ever-varying  conditions,  but 
it  is  always  the  same — there  is  a  oneness  in  its  essence  after 
all.  It  is  the  same  light  that  glistens  on  the  wing  of  the 
fire-fly,  and  blazes  on  the  ruddy  hearth-stone,  and  sparkles 
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on  the  jewels  in  the  diadem,  and  flashes  in  beauty  in  the 
morning.  Science  tells  us  that  those  prolific  beds  of  coal  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  once  forests  on  the  surface — 
forests  of  luxuriant  vegetation ;  that  they  incorporated  the 
sun's  rays,  and  then,  in  merciful  convulsions,  were  imbedded 
in  the  center  of  the  lower  earth  by  an  all-provident  fore- 
sight for  the  wants  of  an  inhabited  world.  Science  tells  us, 
too,  that  time  was  when  the  shapeless  crystal  was  yet  new 
to  the  covering  of  the  earth.  Subjected  to  the  wheel  of  the 
lapidary,  it  sparkles  out  to  view  as  a  gem  of  the  first  water. 
It  is  but  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  rays  which  shone 
from  the  same  great  source  long  centuries  ago;  so  that,  in 
both  the  cottage  fire-light  and  in  the  monarch's  gem,  we 
have  just  the  resurrection  of  some  olden  summer — the  great 
return  of  some  sepulchral  sunlight,  from  which  man  has 
rolled  away  the  stone. 

Drunkenness. 

Fly  drunkenness,  whose  vile  incontinence 

Takes  both  away  the  reason  and  the  sense! 

Till  with  Circsean  cups  thy  mind  possest, 

Leaves  to  be  man,  and  wholly  turns  a  beast. 

Think  while  thou  swallow' st  the  capacious  bowl, 

Thou  let'st  in  seas  to  sack  and  drown  thy  soul. 

That  hell  is  open,  to  remembrance  call, 

And  think  how  subject  drunkards  are  to  fall. 

Consider  how  it  soon  destroys  the  grace 

Of  human  shape,  spoiling  the  beauteous  face, 

Puffing  the  cheeks,  blearing  the  curious  eye, 

Studding  the  face  with  vicious  heraldry. 

What  pearls  and  rubies  does  the  wine  disclose, 

Making  the  purse  poor  to  enrich  the  nose  I 

How  does  it  nurse  disease,  infect  the  heart, 

Drawing  some  sickness  into  every  part. 

It  weaks  the  brain,  it  spoils  the  memory, 

Hasting  on  age  and  willful  poverty; 

Tt  drowns  thy  better  parts,  making  thy  name 

K.  JN.  Ej. — 19. 
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To  foes  a  laughter,  to  thy  friends  a  shame; 

'Tis  virtue's  poison  and  the  bane  of  trust, 

The  match  of  wrath,  the  fuel  unto  lust. 

Quite  leave  this  vice,  and  turn  not  to't  again 

Upon  presumption  of  a  stronger  brain. 

For  he  that  holds  more  wine  than  others  can, 

I  rather  count  a  hogshead  than  a  man. 

— Randolph. 


LIU. — Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

Voyager  upon  life's  sea, 

To  yourself  be  true; 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 
Never,  though  the  winds  may  rave, 

Falter  nor  look  back, 
But  upon  the  darkest  wave 

Leave  a  shining  track. 

Nobly  dare  the  wildest  storm, 

Stem  the  hardest  gale, 
Brave  of  heart  and  strong  of  arm, 

You  will  never  fail. 
When  the  world  is  cold  and  dark, 

Keep  an  end  in  view, 
And  toward  the  beacon  mark, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Every  wave  that  bears  you  on 

To  the  silent  shore, 
From  its  sunny  source  has  gone 

To  return  no  more: 
Then  let  not  an  hour's  delay 

Cheat  you  of  your  due; 
But  while  it  is  called  to-day, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

If  your  birth  denied  you  wealth, 
Lofty  state,  and  power, 
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Honest  fame  and  hardy  health 

Are  a  better  dower; 
But  if  these  will  not  suffice, 

Golden  gain  pursue, 
And  to  win  the  glittering  prize, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  wrest  the  wreath  of  fame 

From  the  hand  of  Fate? 
Would  you  write  a  deathless  name 

With  the  good  and  great? 
Would  you  bless  your  fellow-men? 

Heart  and  soul  imbue 
With  the  holy  task,  and  then 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Would  you  crush  the  tyrant  Wrong, 

In  the  world's  fierce  fight? 
With  a  spirit  brave  and  strong, 

Battle  for  the  Right; 
And  to  break  the  chains  that  bind 

The  many  to  the  few — 
To  enfranchise  slavish  mind, 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won, 

Nothing  won  is  lost — 
Every  good  deed  nobly  done, 

Will  repay  the  cost; 
Leave  to  Heaven,  in  humble  trust. 

All  you  will  to  do; 

But  if  you  succeed,  you  must 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

— Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Bolton. 


LIV. — The  Sniveler. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  productions  of  a  morbid 
condition  of  life  is  the  sniveler:  a  biped  that  infests  all 
classes  of  society,  and  prattles,  from  the  catechism  of  de- 
spair, on  all  subjects  of  human  concern.     The  spring  of  hifl 
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mind  is  broken.  A  babyish,  nerveless  fear  has  driven  the 
sentiment  of  hope  from  his  soul.  He  cringes  to  every 
phantom  of  apprehension,  and  obeys  the  impulses  of  cow- 
ardice, as  though  they  were  the  laws  of  existence.  He  is 
the  very  Jeremiah  of  conventionalism,  and  his  life  -  is  one- 
long  and  lazy  lamentation.  In  connection  with  this  maudlin 
brotherhood,  his  humble  aim  in  life  is  to  superadd  the  sniv- 
elization  of  society  to  its, civilization.  Of  all  bores  he  is  the 
most  intolerable  and  merciless. 

He  drawls  misery  to  you  through  his  nose  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  stops  you  at  the  corner  of  the  street  to  intrust 
you  with  his  opinion  on  the  probability  that  the  last 
measure  of  Congress  will  dissolve  the  Union.  He  fears, 
also,  that  the  morals  and  intelligence  of  the  people  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  election  of  some  rogue  to  office.  In  a  time 
of  general  health  he  speaks  of  the  pestilence  that  is  to  be. 
The  mail  can  not  be  an  hour  late  but  he  prattles  of  railroad 
accidents  and  steamboat  disasters.  He  fears  that  his  friend 
who  was  married  yesterday  will  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  year, 
and  whimpers  over  the  trials  which  he  will  then  endure. 
As  a  citizen  and  politician,  he  has  ever  opposed  every  use- 
ful reform,  and  wailed  over  every  rotten  institution  as  it 
fell.  He  has  been,  and  is,  the  foe  of  all  progress,  and 
always  cries  over  the  memory  of  the  "  good  old  days."  In 
short,  he  is  ridden  with  an  eternal  nightmare,  and  emits 

an  eternal  wail. 

'  —  E.  P.  Whipple. 


The  Undiscovered  Country. 

Could  we  but  know 
The  land  that  ends  our  dark,  uncertain  travel, 

Where  lie  those  happier  hills  and  meadows  low; 
Ah !  if  beyond  the  spirit's  inmost  cavil 

Aught  of  that  country  could  we  surely  know, 
Who  would  not  go? 
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Might  we  but  hear 
The  hovering  angel's  high  imagined  chorus, 

Or  catch,  betimes,  with  wakeful  eyes  and  clear, 
One  radiant  vista  of  the  realm  before  us, 

With  one  wrapt  moment  given  to  see  and  hear, 
Ah!  who  would  fear? 

Were  we  quite  sure 
To  find  the  peerless  friend  who  left  us  lonely;    , 

Or  there,  by  some  celestial  stream  as  pure, 
To  gaze  in  eyes  that  here  were  love-lit  only — 
This  weary  mortal  coil,  were  we  quite  sure, 
Who  would  endure? 


LV. — The  Drunkard's  Death. 

At  last,  one  bitter  night,  he  sunk  down  on  the  door-step, 
faint  and  ill.  The  premature  decay  of  vice  and  profligacy 
had  worn  him  to  the  bone.  His  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
livid;  his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  their  sight  was  dim. 
His  legs  trembled  beneath  his  weight,  and  a  cold  shiver  ran 
through  every  limb. 

The  long-forgotten  scenes  of  a  misspent  life  crowded  thick 
and  fast  upon  him.  He  thought  of  the  time  when  he  had 
a  home,  a  happy,  cheerful  home,  and  of  those  who  had 
peopled  it,  and  flocked  about  him  then,  until  the  forms  of 
his  elder  children  seemed  to  rise  from  the  grave,  and  stand 
about  him,  so  plain,  so  clear,  and  so  distinct  they  were,  that 
he  could  touch  and  feel  them.  Looks  that  he  had  long  for- 
gotten were  fixed  upon  him  once  more;  voices  long  since 
hushed  in  death  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  music  of 
village  bells.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  The  rain 
beat  heavily  upon  him ;  and  cold  and  hunger  were  gnawing 
at  his  heart  again.  He  rose  and  dragged  his  feeble  limbs  a 
few  paces  further.  The  street  was  silent  and  empty ;  the 
few  passengers  who  passed  by,  at  that  late  hour,  hurried 
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quickly  on,  and  his  tremulous  voice  was  lost  in  the  violence 
of  the  storm. 

Again  that  heavy  chill  struck  through  his  frame,  and  his 
blood  seemed  to  stagnate  beneath  it.  He  coiled  himself  up 
in  a  projecting  doorway  and  tried  to  sleep.  But  sleep  had 
fled  from  his  dull  and  glazed  eyes.  His  mind  wandered 
strangely,  but  he  was  awake  and  conscious.  The  well- 
known  shout  of  drunken  mirth  sounded  in  his  ear,  the 
glass  was  at  his  lips,  the  board  was  covered  with  choice, 
rich  food;  they  were  before  him;  he  could  see  them  all; 
he  had  but  to  reach  out  his  hand  and  take  them — and, 
though  the  illusion  was  reality  itself,  he  knew  that  he  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  deserted  street,  watching  the  rain-drops 
as  they  pattered  on  the  stones;  that  death  was  coming 
upon  him  by  inches,  and  that  there  were  none  to  care  for 
or  help  him. 

Suddenly  he  started  up  in  the  extremity  of  terror.  He 
had  heard  his  own  voice  shouting  in  the  night  air,  he  knew 
not  what  or  why.  Hark !  a  groan !  another !  His  senses 
were  leaving  him;  half-formed  and  incoherent  words  burst 
from  his  lips,  and  his  hands  sought  to  tear  and  lacerate  his 
flesh.  He  was  going  mad,  and  he  shrieked  for  help  till  his 
voice  failed  him. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  up  the  long,  dismal  street 
He  recollected  that  outcasts  like  himself,  condemned  to 
wander  day  and  night  in  those  dreadful  streets,  had  some- 
times gone  distracted  with  their  own  loneliness.  He  re- 
membered to  have  heard,  many  years  before,  that  a  home- 
less wretch  had  once  been  found  in  a  solitary  corner,  sharp- 
ening a  rusty  knife  to  plunge  into  his  own  heart,  preferring 
death  to  that  endless,  weary  wandering  to  and  fro.  * 

In  an  instant  his  resolve  was  taken ;  his  limbs  received 
new  life ;  he  ran  quickly  from  the  spot,  and  paused  not  for 
breath  until  he  reached  the  river  side.  He  crept  softly 
down  the  steep  stone  steps  that  lead  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Waterloo  Bridge  down  to  the  water's  level.     He 
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crouched  into  a  corner,  and  held  his  breath,  as  the  patrol 
passed.  Never  did  prisoner's  heart  throb  with  the  hope  of 
liberty  and  life  half  so  eagerly  as  did  that  of  the  wretched 
man  at  the  prospect  of  death. 

The  watch  passed  close  to  him,  but  he  remained  unob- 
served; and  after  waiting  till  the  sound  of  footsteps  had 
died  away  in  the  distance,  he  cautiously  descended,  and 
stood  beneath  the  gloomy  arch  that  forms  the  landing-place 
from  the  river. 

The  tide  was  in,  and  the  water  flowed  at  his  feet.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  the  wind  was  lulled,  and  all  was,  for  the 
moment,  still  and  quiet — so  quiet  that  the  slightest  sound 
on  the  opposite  bank,  even  the  rippling  of  the  water  against 
the  barges  that  were  moored  there  was  distinctly  audible  to 
his  ear.  The  stream  stole  languidly  and  sluggishly  on. 
Strange  and  fantastic  forms  rose  to  the  surface  and  beck- 
oned him  to  approach;  dark,  gleaming  eyes  peered  from 
the  water  and  seemed  to  mock  his  hesitation,  while  hollow 
murmurs  from  behind  urged  him  onward.  He  retreated  a 
few  paces,  took  a  short  run,  a  desperate  leap,  and  plunged 
into  the  water. 

Not  five  seconds  had  passed  when  he  rose  to  the  water's 
surface,  but  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  that  short 
time  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings!  Life — life — in  any 
form,  poverty,  misery,  starvation, — any  thing  but  death! 
He  fought  and  struggled  with  the  water  that  closed  over  his 
head,  and  screamed  in  agonies  of  terror.  The  curse  of  his 
own  son  rang  in  his  ears.  The  shore, — but  one  foot  of  dry 
ground, — he  could  almost  touch  the  step.  One  hand's 
breadth  nearer  and  he  was  saved,  but  the  tide  bore  him 
onward,  under  the  dark  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  he  sank 
to  the  bottom.  Again  he  rose  and  struggled  for  life.  For 
one  instant,  for  one  brief  instant,  the  buildings  on  the 
river's  banks,  the  lights  on  the  bridge  through  which  the 
current  had  borne  him,  the  black  water,  and  the  fast-flying 
clouds  were  distinctly  visible ;  once  more  he  sank,  and  once 
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more  he  rose.  Bright  flames  of  fire  shot  up  from  earth  to 
heaven  and  reeled  before  his  eyes,  while  the  water  thun- 
dered in  his  ears  and  stunned  him  with  its  furious  roar. 
A  week  afterwards  the  body  was  washed  ashore  some 
miles  down  the  river,  a  swollen  and  disfigured  mass.  Un- 
recognized and  unpitied,  it  was  borne  away  to  the  grave, 
and  there  it  has  long  since  mouldered  away. 

— Charles  Dickens. 


LVL — Short  Selections. 

DECEIT. 

Think' st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in  the  world 

But  those  who  glide  along  the  grassy  sod, 

And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them? 

There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 

Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun, 

And  sting  the  soul, — ay,  till  its  healthful  frame 

Is  chang'd  to  secret,  fest' ring,  sore  disease, 

So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

— Joanna  Baillie. 

LABOR. 

"Labor  is  worship,"  the  robin  is  singing; 

"Labor  is  worship,"  the  wild  bee  is  ringing. 

Listen!  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing, 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  out  of  nature's  great  heart. 

Labor  is  life!     'Tis  the  still  water  faileth; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth; 

Keeps  the  watch  wound  or  the  dark  rust  assaileth! 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us; 

Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 

Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  worid-syrens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 

Labor  is  health!     Lo!  the  husbandman  reaping, 

How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping! 

How  his  strong  arm  in  its  stalwart  pride  sweeping, 

True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 

— Mrs.  Osgood. 
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DEATH. 

Like  other  tyrants,  death  delights  to  smite; 
What,  smitten,  most  proclaims  the  pride  of  pow'r, 
And  arbitrary  nod.     His  joy  supreme, 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  the  fortunate, 
The  feeble  wrap  the  athletic  in  his  shroud, 
And  weeping  fathers  build  their  children's  tomb. 

A  GENTLEMAN. 

See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow; 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 


— Shakespeare. 


LTVTL — The  Existence  of  a  God.   . 

Go  out  beneath  the  arched  heavens,  at  night,  and  say,  if 
you  can,  "There  is  no  God."  Pronounce  that  dreadful 
blasphemy,  and  each  star  above  you  will  reproach  the  un- 
broken darkness  of  your  intellect;  every  voice  that  floats 
upon  the  night  winds  will  bewail  your  utter  hopelessness 
and  folly. 

Is  there  no  God?  Who,  then,  unrolled  the  blue  scroll, 
and  threw  upon  its  high  frontispiece  the  legible  gleamings 
of  immortality?  Who  fashioned  this  green  earth,  with  its 
perpetual  rolling  waters,  and  its  wide  expanse  of  island  and 
of  main?  Who  settled  the  foundations  of  the  mountains? 
Who  paved  the  heavens  with  clouds,  and  attuned,  amid  the 
clamor  of  storms,  the  voice  of  thunders,  and  unchained  the 
lightnings  that  flash  in  their  gloom? 
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Who  gave  to  the  eagle  a  safe  eyrie  where  the  tempests 
dwell  and  beat  the  strongest,  and  to  the  dove  a  tranquil 
abode  amid  the  forests  that  echo  to  the  minstrelsy  of  her 
moan?  Who  made  thee,  O  man,  with  thy  perfected  ele- 
gance of  intelligence  and  form?  Who  made  the  light 
pleasant  to  thee,  and  the  darkness  a  covering  and  a  herald 
to  the  first  flashes  of  the  morning? 

There  is  a  God.  All  nature  declares  it  in  a  language  too 
plain  to  be  misapprehended.  The  great  truth  is  too  legibly 
written  over  the  face  of  the  whole  creation  to  be  easily  mis- 
taken. Thou  canst  behold  it  in  the  tender  blade  just  start- 
ing from  the  earth  in  the  early  spring,  or  in  the  sturdy  oak 
that  has  withstood  the  blasts  of  fourscore  winters.  The 
purling  rivulet,  meandering  through  downy  meads  and 
verdant  glens,  and  Niagara's  tremendous  torrent,  leaping 
over  its  awful  chasm,  and  rolling  in  majesty  its  broad  sheet 
of  waters  onward  to  the  ocean,  unite  in  proclaiming, 
"There  is  a  God!"  'Tis  heard  in  the  whispering  breeze 
and  in  the  howling  storm;  in  the  deep-toned  thunder  and 
in  the  earthquake's  shock;  'tis  declared  to  us  when  the 
tempest  lowers,  when  the  hurricane  sweeps  over  the  land, 
when  the  winds  moan  around  our  dwellings  and  die  in 
sullen  murmurs  on  the  plain,  when  the  heavens,  overcast 
with  blackness,  ever  and  anon  are  illuminated  by  the  light- 
ning's glare. 

The  truth  is  not  less  solemnly  impressed  on  our  minds  in 
the  universal  hush  and  calm  repose  of  nature  when  all  is 
still  as  the  soft  breathings  of  an  infant's  slumber.  The  vast 
ocean,  when  its  broad  expanse  is  whitened  with  foam,  and 
when  its  heaving  waves  roll  mountain  on  mountain  high,  or 
when  the  dark  blue  of  heaven's  vault  is  reflected  with 
beauty  on  its  smooth  and  tranquil  bosom,  confirms  the 
declaration.  The  twinkling  star,  shedding  its  flickering 
rays  so  far  above  the  reach  of  human  ken,  and  the  glorious 
sun  in  the  heavens,  all,  all  declare  there  is  a  universal  First 
Cause. 
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Man,  too,  the  proud  lord  of  creation,  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  each  joint  in  its  corresponding  socket, 
each  muscle,  tendon,  and  artery  performing  its  allotted 
functions  with  all  the  precision  of  the  most  perfect  mech- 
anism, and,  surpassing  all,  possessed  of  a  soul  capable  of 
enjoying  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  or  of  enduring  the 
most  excruciating  pain;  which  is  endowed  with  immortal 
capacities,  and  is  destined  to  live  onward  through  the  end- 
less ages  of  eternity, — these  all  unite  in  one  general  procla- 
mation of  the  eternal  truth:  there  is  a  Being,  infinite  in 
wisdom,  who  reigns  over  all,  undivided  and  supreme,  the 
fountain  of  all  life,  source  of  all  light,  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,  and  in  whom  all  happiness  centers. 


LVIIL— JaffIr. 

Jaffar,  the  Barmecide,  the  good  vizier, 

The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer, 

Jaffar  was  dead,  slain  by  a  doom  unjust; 

And  guilty  Haroun,  sullen  with  mistrust 

Of  what  the  good,  and  e'en  the  bad,  might  say, 

Ordained  that  no  man  living,  from  that  day, 

Should  dare  to  speak  his  name  on  pain  of  death. 

All  Araby  and  Persia  held  their  breath. 

All  but  the  brave  Mondeer.— He,  proud  to  show 

How  far  for  love  a  grateful  soul  could  go, 

And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  grief 

(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief), 

Stood  forth  in  Bagdad,  daily,  in  the  square 

Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house;  and  there 

Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  scymitar 

On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaffar. 

"Bring  me  this  man,"  the  caliph  cried.     The  man 

Was  brought,  was  gazed  upon.     The  mutes  began 

To  bind  his  arms.     "Welcome,  brave  cords,"  cried  he; 

"From  bonds  far  worse  Jaffar  delivered  me; 
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From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears; 

Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears; 

Restored  me,  loved  me,  put.  me  on  a  par 

With  his  great  self.     How  can  I  pay  Jaffar?" 

Haroun,  who  felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 

The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss, 

Now  deigned  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 

Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great. 

He  said,  "Let  worth  grow  frenzied  if  it  will; 

The  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  master  still. 

Go;  and  since  gifts  thus  move  thee,  take  this  gem, 

The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 

And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit!" 

"Gifts!"  cried  the  friend.     He  took,  and  holding  it 

High  tow'rds  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his  star, 

Exclaimed,  "  This,  too,  I  owe  to  thee,  Jaffar ! " 

— Leigh  Hunt. 


LIX. — Opposite  Examples. 

I  ask  the  young  man  who  is  just  forming  his  habits  of 
life,  or  just  beginning  to  indulge  tliose  habitual  trains  of 
thought  out  of  which  habits  grow,  to  look  around  him  and 
mark  the  examples  whose  fortunes  he  would  covet,  or  whose 
fate  he  would  abhor.  Even  as  we  walk  the  streets  we 
meet  with  exhibitions  of  each  extreme. 

Here,  behold  a  patriarch,  whose  stock  of  vigor  three- 
score years  and  ten  seem  hardly  to  have  impaired.  His 
erect  form,  his  firm  step,  his  elastic  limbs,  and  undimmed 
senses,  are  so  many  certificates  of  good  conduct ;  or,  rather, 
so  many  jewels  and  orders  of  nobility  with  which  nature 
has  honored  him  for  his  fidelity  to  her  laws.  His  fair  com- 
plexion shows  that  his  blood  has  never  been  corrupted ;  his 
pure  breath,  that  he  has  never  yielded  his  digestive  ap- 
paratus to  abuse ;  his  exact  language  and  keen  apprehension, 
that  his  brain  has  never  been  drugged  or  stupefied  by  the 
poisons  of  distiller  or  tobacconist. 
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Enjoying  his  appetites  to  the  highest,  he  has  preserved 
the  power  of  enjoying  them.  As  he  drains  the  cup  of  life, 
there  are  no  lees  at  the  bottom.  His  organs  will  reach  the 
goal  of  existence  together.  Painlessly  as  a  candle  burns 
down  in  its  socket,  so  will  he  expire ;  and  a  little  imagina- 
tion would  convert  him  into  another  Enoch,  translated  from 
earth  to  a  better  world  without  the  sting  of  death. 

But  look  on  an  opposite  extreme,  where  an  opposite 
history  is  recorded.  What  wreck  so  shocking  to  behold  as 
the  wreck  of  a  dissolute  man ! — the  vigor  of  life  exhausted, 
and  yet  the  first  steps  in  an  honorable  career  not  taken ;  in 
himself  a  lazar-house  of  diseases ;  dead,  but  by  a  heathenish 
custom  of  society,  not  buried !  Rogues  have  had  the  initial 
letter  of  their  title  burnt  into  the  palms  of  their  hands; 
even  for  murder  Cain  was  only  branded  on  the  forehead, 
but  over  the  whole  person  of  the  debauchee  or  the  inebriate 
the  signatures  of  infamy  are  written. 

How  nature  brands  him  with  stigma  and  opprobrium! 
How  she  hangs  labels  all  over  him  to  testify  her  disgust  at 
his  existence,  and  to  admonish  others  to  beware  of  his  ex- 
ample !  How  she  loosens  all  his  joints,  sends  tremors  along 
his  muscles,  and  bends  forward  his  frame,  as  if  to  bring 
him  upon  all-fours  with  kindred  brutes,  or  to  degrade  him 
to  the  reptile's  crawling!  How  she  disfigures  his  counte- 
nance, as  if  intent  upon  obliterating  all  traces  of  her  own 
image,  so  that  she  may  swear  she  never  made  him !  How 
she  pours  rheum  over  his  eyes,  sends  foul  spirits  to  inhabit 
his  breath,  and  shrieks,  as  with  a  trumpet,  from  every  pore 
of  his  body,  "Behold  a  Beast!" 


LX. — Access  to  God. 

However  early  in  the  morning  you  seek  the  gate  of 
access,  you  find  it  already  open;  and  the  midnight  moment 
when  you  find  yourself  in  the  sudden  arms  of  death,  the 
winged  prayer  can  bring  an  instant  Savior  near.     And  this 
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wherever  you  are.  It  needs  not  that  you  ascend  some 
special  Pisgah  or  Moriah.  It  needs  not  that  you  should 
enter  some  awful  shrine,  or  pull  off  your  shoes  on  some 
holy  ground. 

Could  a  memento  be  reared  on  every  spot  from  which  an 
acceptable  prayer  had  passed  away,  and  on  which  a  prompt 
answer  has  come  down,  we  should  find  Jehovah-shammah, 
"the  Lord  hath  been  here,"  inscribed  on  many  a  cottage 
hearth  and  many  a  dungeon  floor.  We  should  find  it  not 
only  in  Jerusalem's  proud  Temple,  and  David's  cedar 
galleries,  but  in  the  fisherman's  cottage  by  the  brink  of 
Genesareth,  and  in  the  chamber  where  Pentecost  began. 

Whether  it  be  the  field  where  Isaac  went  to  meditate, 
or  the  rocky  knoll  where  Jacob  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  the 
brook  where  Israel  wrestled,  or  the  den  where  Daniel  gazed 
on  lions  and  the  lions  gazed  on  him,  on  the  hill-sides  where 
the  Man  of  sorrows  prayed  all  night,  we  should  still  discern 
the  prints  of  the  ladder's  feet  let  down  from  heaven — the 
landing-place  of  mercies,  because  the  starting-point  of 
prayer.     And  all  this  whatsoever  you  are. 

It  needs  no  saints,  no  proficient  in  piety,  no  adept  in 
eloquent  language,  no  dignity  of  earthly  rank.  It  needs 
but  a  blind  beggar,  a  loathsome  lazar.  It  needs  but  a 
penitent  publican  or  a  dying  thief.  And  it  needs  no  sharp 
ordeal,  no  costly  passport,  no  painful  expiation,  to  bring 
you  to  the  mercy-seat.  The  Savior's  merit — the  name  of 
Jesus,  priceless  as  they  are,  cost  the  sinner  nothing.  They 
are  freely  put  at  his  disposal,  and  instantly  and  constantly 
he  may  use  of  them.  This  access  to  God  in  every  place,  at 
every  moment,  without  any  price  or  personal  merit,  is  it 
not  a  privilege?  — James  Hamilton. 

The  National  Banner. 

All  hail  to  our  glorious  ensign  I  Courage  to  the  heart, 
and  strength  to  the  hand  to  which,  in  all  time,  it  shall  be 
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intrusted!  May  it  ever  wave  in  honor,  in  unsullied  glory 
and  patriotic  hope  on  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  on  the 
country's  stronghold,  on  the  tented  plain,  on  the  wave- 
rocked  topmast! 

Wherever,  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  eye  of  the  Ameri- 
can shall  behold  it,  may  he  have  reason  to  bless  it!  On 
whatsoever  spot  it  is  planted,  there  may  freedom  have  a 
foothold,  humanity  a  brave  champion,  and  religion  an  altar ! 
Though  stained  with  blood  in  a  righteous  cause,  may  it 
never  in  any  cause  be  stained  with  shame! 

Alike,  when  its  gorgeous  folds  shall  wanton  in  lazy 
holiday  triumphs  on  the  summer  breeze,  and  its  tattered 
fragments  be  dimly  seen  through  the  clouds  of  war,  may  it 
be  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  American  heart !  First  raised 
in  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty,  in  that  cause  alone  may  it 
forever  spread  out  its  streaming  blazonry  to  the  battle  and 
the  storm !  Having  been  borne  victoriously  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  every  sea,  may  virtue  and  freedom  and 
peace  forever  follow  where  it  leads  the  way. 

—Edward  Everett. 


LXI. — He  Liveth  Long  who  Liveth  Well. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well! 

All  other  life  is  short  and  vain; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well! 

All  else  is  being  flung  away; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 

Waste  not  thy  being;  back  to  Him 
Who  freely  gave  it,  freely  give, 

Else  is  that  being  but  a  dream, — 
'Tis  to  Be,  and  not  to  Live. 
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Be  wise,  and  use  thy  wisdom  well; 

Who  wisdom  speaks  must  live  it,  too; 
He  is  the  wisest  who  can  tell 

How  first  he  lived,  then  spoke  the  true. 

Be  what  thou  seemest, — live  thy  creed; 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine; 
Be  what  thou  pray  est  to  be  made; 

Let  the  great  Master's  step  be  thine. 

Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last; 

Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go; 
The  life  above,  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  life  below. 

So  if  thou  the  truth  would  reap; 

Who  sows  the  false  shall  reap  the  vain; 
Erect  and  sound  thy  conscience  keep; 

From  hollow  words  and  deeds  refrain. 

Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure; 

Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  bright 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor, 

And  find  a  harvest-home  of  light. 

— Horatius  Bonar. 


LXIL— - Mental  Activity. 

If  the  water  runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and  fresh ; 
but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle.  If  the  air 
be  fanned  by  winds,  it  is  pure  and  wholesome;  but  from 
being  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid.  If  metals  be 
employed,  they  abide  smooth  and  splendid ;  but  lay  them  up, 
and  they  soon  contract  rust.  If  the  earth  be  labored  with 
culture,  it  yieldeth  corn;   but,  lying  neglected,  it  will  be 
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overgrown  with  bushes  and  thistles,  and  the  better  it  is,  the 
ranker  weeds  it  will  produce.  All  nature  is  upheld  in  its 
being,  order,  and  shape  by  constant  agitation;  every 
creature  is  incessantly  employed  in  action  conformable  to  its 
designed  use.  In  like  manner,  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  our  faculties  depend  on  their  constant  exer- 
cise; to  it  God  hath  annexed  the  best  and  most  desirable 
reward — success  to  our  undertakings,  wealth,  honor,  wisdom, 
virtue,  salvation, — all  which,  as  they  flow  from  God's  bounty, 
and  depend  on  his  blessing,  so  from  him  they  are  usually 
conveyed    to   us    through    our    industry    as    the   ordinary 

channel  and  instrument  of  attaining  them. 

— Barrow. 

Thought  and  Language. 

A  perfect  thought  will  always  clothe  itself  in  appro- 
priate language ;  and  when  people  suppose  that  they  are  in 
want  of  words  to  express  themselves,  they  are  really  in 
want  of  thought — they  have  only  got  hold  of  a  part  of  a 
thought  instead  of  the  complete  thought,  and  are  in  diffi- 
culty about  the  clothing  of  an  unformed  thing.  De  Retz 
says  that  strong  emotions  find  their  utterances  in  mono- 
syllables, and  the  language  of  the  poor,  in  grief,  is  often  of 
an  earnestness  and  simplicity  rising  to  eloquence.  "  Out  of 
the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

Industry. 

The  more  a  man  accomplishes  the  more  he  may.  An 
active  tool  never  grows  rusty.  You  always  find  the  most 
enterprising  the  most  busy.  Men  of  industry  start  our  rail- 
roads, our  steamships,  machine  shops,  and  our  factories. 
We  go  for  activity — in  body,  in  mind,  in  every  thing. 
Keep  all  things  in  motion.      We  would  rather  have  death 

find  us  breasting  a  whirlpool  than  sneaking  from  a  cloud. 
K.  N.  E.— 20. 
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LXIII.  —  What 's  Hallowed  Ground? 

What's  hallowed  ground?    Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee? 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep? 
'Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap: 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep, 

Their  turf  may  bloom; 
Or  Genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind, 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  saved  mankind, — 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high? 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die! 

Is't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right?— 
He's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light! 
And  murder  sullies,  in  heaven's  sight, 

The  sword  he  draws: — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight? — 

A  noble  cause! 

Give  that;  and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums,  and  rend  heaven's  welkin  space! 

The  colors  planted  face  to  face, 

The  charging  cheer, 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear! 

And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  heaven! — but  heaven  rebukes  my  zeal, 
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The  cause  of  truth  and  human  weal,— 

0  God  above  1 — 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  peace  and  love! 

Peace,  love, — the  cherubim  that  join 

Their  spread  wings  o'er  devotion's  shrine, — 

Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  shine, 

Where  they  are  not; 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spotl 

What's  hallowed  ground?    'Tis  what  gives  birth 

To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth  1 

Peace!   Independence!  Truth!  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round; 

And  your  high  priesthood  shall  make  earth  . 

All  hallowed  ground! 

— Thomas  Campbell. 


LXIV. — Man  After  All. 

Rest  shall  come  to  all, 
Rest  to  the  heavy-laden  and  the  frail, 
Rest  to  the  lean  and  beggared  wretch,  whose  steps 
Have  wound  among  misfortune's  flinty  stones; 
Rest  to  the  pallid,  stricken  sufferer, 
Who  hath  not  seen  a  setting  sun  for  years! 
Rest  to  the  dungeon-doom' d  prisoner 
Grasping  in  vain  for  heaven's  precious  breath. 
All  shall  have  rest,  the  rest  that  comes  to  all 
When  giant  Death  whispers,  "Come  along  with  me." 
Some  men,  I  know,  are  weary  with  the  world, 
Because  its  brutal  tongue  hath  slandered  them ; 
But  what  is  slander  to  the  great,  brave  heart, 
Supported  by  innate  integrity? 
It  can  outlive  the  jest  of  littleness, 
The  taunt  of  narrow-minded  arrogance, 
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And,  with  a  manly,  yes,  heroic  front, 

Beat  back  its  coward  foes  to  infamy. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  base-born  mind 

To  carry  petty  packages  of  lies, 

And  sell  them  with  a  peddler's  artful  tongue 

To  every  waiting,  unwash'd  scavenger. 

If  thou  art  right,  then  never  fear  thy  foes; 

For  every  man  that  liveth  in  the  world 

Will  be  traduced, — misunderstood  by  some, 

By  some  be  sneered  at  in  their  ignorance; 

By  others  praised  with  hesitating  hate; 

Beloved  by  those  that  only  know  him  best. 

Life  is  a  strange,  and  yet  an  awful,  thing; 

Not  always  most  belov'd  by  those  most  blest, 

No  more  than  by  the  heart-sick  sons  of  grief; 

For,  take  away  the  prop  men  find  in  wealth, 

The  joy  they  know  in  chasing  flighty  honor, 

The  self-consoling  sense  of  power  and  pride, 

Superiority  of  intellect, 

Station,  good  office,  and  the  like, 

And  many  that  are  called  philosophers, 

Or  pleasant  orators  for  holidays, 

Would  molder,  and  fall  down  like  rotten  wood, 

With  the  mere  weight  of  their  own  worthlessness. 


LXV. — Be  Comprehensive. 

Talk  to  the  point,  and  stop  when  you  reach  it.  The 
faculty  which  some  possess  of  making  one  idea  cover  a 
quire  of  paper,  is  despicable.  To  fill  a  volume  upon  noth- 
ing is  a  credit  to  nobody,  though  Chesterfield  wrote  a  very 
clever  poem  upon  Nothing. 

There  are  men  who  get  one  idea  into  their  heads,  and 
but  one,  and  they  make  the  most  of  it.  You  can  see  it 
and  almost  feel  it  in  their  presence.  On  all  occasions  it  is 
produced,  till  it  is  worn  as  thin  as  charity.     They  remind 
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you  of  a  twenty-four  pounder  discharging  at  a  humming- 
bird. You  hear  a  tremendous  noise,  see  a  volume  of 
smoke,  but  you  look  in  vain  for  the  effects.  The  bird  is 
scattered  to  atoms. 

Just  so  with  the  idea.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  and 
lost  amid  the  rumblings  of  words  and  flourishes.  Short 
letters,  sermons,  speeches,  and  paragraphs  are  favorites  with 
us.  Commend  us  to  the  young  man  who  wrote  to  his 
father,  "Dear  sir,  I  am  going  to  get  married ;"  and  also  to 
the  old  gentleman,  who  replied,  "Dear  son,  go  ahead." 

Such  are  the  men  for  action.  They  do  more  than  they 
say.  The  half  is  not  told  in  their  cases.  They  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  for  every  purpose  of  life,  and  are  men 
every-where  prized. 

The  Mental  Faculties. 

The  perceptive  faculties  are  those  by  which  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  external 
world. 

Consciousness  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds. 

Original  suggestion  is  the  faculty  which  gives  rise  to 
original  ideas,  occasioned  by  the  perceptive  faculties  or  con- 
sciousness. 

Abstraction  is  the  faculty  by  which,  from  conceptions  of 
individuals,  we  form  conceptions  of  genera  and  species,  or, 
in  general,  of  classes. 

Memory  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  retain  and  recall  our 
knowledge  of  the  past. 

Reason  is  that  faculty  by  which,  from  the  use  of  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  other  faculties,  we  are  enabled 
to  proceed  to  other  and  original  knowledge. 

Imagination  is  that  faculty  by  which,  from  materials 
already  existing  in  the  mind,  we  form  complicated  concep- 
tions or  mental  images  according  to  our  own  will. 
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Taste  is  that  sensibility  by  which  we  recognize  the  beau- 
ties and  deformities  of  nature  or  art,  deriving  pleasure  from 
the  one  and  suffering  pain  from  the  other. 

— Dr.  Wayland. 


LXVI. — Where  There's  a  Will  There's  a  Way. 

We  have  faith  in  old  proverbs  full  surely, 

For  wisdom  has  traced  what  they  tell, 
And  truth  may  be  drawn  up  as  purely 

From  them  as  it  may  from  a  "well." 
Let  us  question  the  thinkers  and  doers, 

And  hear  what  they  honestly  say, 
And  you'll  find  they  believe,  like  bold  wooers, 

In  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

The  hills  have  been  high  for  man's  mounting, 

The  woods  have  been  dense  for  his  ax, 
The  stars  have  been  thick  for  his  counting, 

The  sands  have  been  wide  for  his  tracks, 
The  sea  has  been  deep  for  his  diving, 

The  poles  have  been  broad  for  his  sway, 
But  bravely  he's  proved  by  his  striving, 

That  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Have  ye  vices  that  ask  a  destroyer, 

Or  passions  that  need  your  control? 
Let  Reason  become  your  employer, 

And  your  body  be  ruled  by  your  soul. 
Fight  on,  though  ye  bleed  at  the  trial, 

Resist  with  all  strength  that  ye  may, 
Ye  may  conquer  Sin's  host  by  denial, 

For  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Have  ye  poverty's  pinching  to  cope  with? 

Does  suffering  weigh  down  your  might? 
Only  call  up  a  spirit  to  hope  with, 

And  dawn  may  come  out  of  the  night. 
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Oh!  much  may  be  done  by  defying 

The  ghost  of  Despair  and  Dismay, 
And  much  may  be  gained  by  relying 

On  -'Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Should  you  see  afar  off  that  worth  winning, 

Set  out  on  a  journey  with  trust, 
And  ne'er  heed  though  your  path  at  beginning 

Should  be  among  brambles  and  dust. 
Though  it  is  by  footsteps  ye  do  it, 

And  hardships  may  hinder  and  stay, 
Keep  a  heart  and  be  sure  you  go  through  it, 

For  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

— Miss  Eliza  Cook. 


LXVII. — Circumstantial  Evidence. 

The  scene  of  the  following  anecdote  is  laid  in  a  drawing- 
room  in  Paris.  One  of  the  company  was  showing  a  gold 
medal  which  had  been  awarded  him,  and  which  was  worth 
five  thousand  francs.  The  medal  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  when,  half  an  hour  afterward,  the*  owner  asked 
for  it  again,  it  could  not  be  found.  Every  nook  and  corner 
was  searched,  but  in  vain. 

This  sudden  disappearance  produced  considerable  agita- 
tion in  the  company,  which  was  select  but  numerous,  and 
finally  some  one  proposed  that  every  one  should  be  searched, 
the  men  by  the  men  and  the  women  by  the  women.  All 
the  persons  present  eagerly  signified  their  assent,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  individual,  who  was  presented  that 
very  night  for  the  first  time  in  the  house.  This  man  de- 
clared very  calmly,  but  very  decidedly,  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  be  searched.  The  effect  these  words  produced 
may  easily  be  imagined.  It  was  no  longer  doubted  that  he 
was  the  robber,  and  the  gentleman  who  introduced  him  was 
more  dead  than  alive. 
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The  master  of  the  house  was  about  turning  the  supposed 
thief  into  the  street,  and  the  owner  of  the  medal  was  about 
entreating  the  company  to  forget  the  circumstance,  when  a 
lady  having  risen  from  her  seat,  lo!  the  missing  medal  sud- 
denly fell  out  of  one  of  the  flounces  of  her  dress,  into 
which  it  had  accidentally  slipped  and  buried  itself.  The 
sensation  produced  by  the  sudden  denouement  was  pro- 
digious. A  cry  of  joyful  surprise  resounded  throughout 
the  room.  The  individual  suspected  of  the  theft  was  de- 
clared innocent. 

Eenouncing  the  stoical  calmness,  verging  on  indifference, 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  his  demeanor,  "This," 
said  he,  "gentlemen,  is  the  explanation  of  my  conduct, 
which  doubtless  seemed  to  you  inexplicable.  If  I  would 
not  consent  to  be  searched,  it  was  because  I  was  a  stranger 
to  every  one  present,  with  one  exception,  and  because,  by  a 
strange  coincidence — so  strange  that  no  one  would  have  be- 
lieved it  possible — I  had  on  my  person  a  medal  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  that  was  lost." 

He  then  produced  the  medal,  which,  if  it  had  been 
found  on  him,  would  have  ruined  him  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  but  which  was  now  but  an  additional  proof  of 
his  innocence.  This  incident  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  human  judgment. 


LXVIII. — Goodness  of  God. 

The  light  of  nature,  the  works  of  creation,  the  general 
consent  of  nations,  in  harmony  with  divine  revelation, 
attest  the  being,  the  perfections,  and  the  providence  of 
God.  Whatever  cause  we  have  to  lament  the  frequent  in- 
consistency of  human  conduct,  with  this  belief,  yet  an 
avowed  atheist  is  a  monster  that  rarely  makes  his  appear- 
ance. God's  government  of  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  active,  superintending  providence 
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over  that  portion  of  it  which  constitutes  the  globe  we  in- 
habit, is  rejected,  at  least  theoretically,  by  very  few. 

That  a  superior,  invisible  power  is  continually  employed 
in  managing  and  controlling,  by  secret,  imperceptible,  irre- 
sistible means,  all  the  transactions  of  the  world,  is  so  often 
manifested  in  the  disappointment  as  well  as  in  the  success 
of  our  plans,  that  blind  and  depraved  must  our  minds  be 
to  deny  what  every  day's  transactions  so  fully  prove.  The 
excellence  of  the  divine  character,  especially  in  the  exercise 
of  that  goodness  toward  his  creatures  which  is  seen  in  the 
dispensation  of  their  daily  benefits,  and  in  overruling  occur- 
ring events,  to  the  increase  of  their  happiness,  is  equally 
obvious. 

Do  we  desire  evidence  of  these  things?  Who  is  without 
them  in  the  experience  of  his  own  life?  Who  has  not 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
exertions  in  the  world?  Who  has  not  reason  to  thank  him 
for  defeating  plans,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  it  has 
been  afterward  seen,  would  have  resulted  in  injury  or  ruin  ? 
Who  has  not  cause  to  present  him  the  unaffected  homage 
of  a  grateful  heart  for  the  consequences  of  events,  appar- 
ently the  most  unpropitious,  and  for  his  unquestionable 
kindness  in  the  daily  supply  of  needful  mercies? 


LXIX. — The  Influence  of  Life. 

What  a  difficult  thing  it  would  be  to  sit  down  and  try 
to  enumerate  the  different  influences  by  which  our  lives 
have  been  affected — influences  of  other  lives,  of  art,  of 
nature,  of  place  and  circumstances;  of  beautiful  sights 
passing  before  our  eyes,  or  painful  ones;  seasons  following 
in  their  course ;  hills  rising  on  our  horizons ;  scenes  of  ruin 
and  desolation;  crowded  thoroughfares;  sounds  in  our  ears, 
jarring  or  harmonious;  the  Voices  of  friends,  calling,  warn- 
ing, encouraging ;  of  preachers  preaching ;  of  people  in  the 
K.  n.  e.— a. 
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street  below,  complaining  and  asking  our  pity.  What  long 
processions  of  human  beings  are  passing  before  us!  What 
trains  of  thought  go  sweeping  through  our  brains!  Man 
seems  a  strange  and  ill-kept  record  of  many  and  bewilder- 
ing experiences.  Looking  at  one's  self — not  as  one's  self, 
but  as  an  abstract  human  being — one  is  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  vast  complexities  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  it ;  lost  in  wonder,  and  in  disappointment,  perhaps,  at 
the  discordant  result  of  so  great  a  harmony.  Only  we 
kno^  that  the  whole  diapason  is  beyond  our  grasp;  one 
man  can  not  hear  the  note  of  the  grasshoppers;  another  is 
deaf  when  the  cannon  sounds.  Waiting  among  these  many 
echoes  and  mysteries  of  every  kind,  and  light  and  darkness, 
and  life  and  death,  we  seize  a  note  or  two  of  the  great  sym- 
phony, and  try  to  sing ;  and  because  these  notes  happen  to 
jar,  we  think  all  is  discordant  hopelessness.  Then  come 
pressing  onward,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  voices  with  some  of  the 
notes  that  are  wanting  to  our  own  part — voices  tuned  to  the 
same  key  as  our  own,  or  to  an  accordant  one,  making 
harmony  for  us  as  they  pass  by.  Perhaps  this  is  in  life  the 
happiest  of  all  experience,  and  to  few  of  us  there  exists  any 
more  complete  ideal.  And  so,  now  and  then  in  our  lives, 
when  we  learn  to  love  a  sweet  and  noble  character,  we  all 
feel  happier  and  better  for  the  goodness  and  charity  which 
is  not  ours,  and  yet  which  seems  to  belong  to  us  while  we 
are  near  it.  Just  as  some  people  and  states  of  mind  affect 
us  uncomfortably,  so  we  seem  to  be  true  to  ourselves  with  a 
truthful  person,  generous-minded  with  a  generous  nature; 
life  seems  less  disappointing  and  self-seeking  when  we  think 
of  the  just  and  sweet  unselfish  spirits,  moving  untroubled 
among  dinning  and  distracting  influence.  These  are  our 
friends  in  the  best  and  noblest  sense.  We  are  the  happier 
for  their  existence — it  is  so  much  gain  to  us.  They  may 
have  lived  at  some  distant  time,  we  may  never  have  met 
face  to  face,  or  we  may  have  known  them  and  been  blessed 
by  their  love ;  but  their  light  shines  from  afar,  their  life  is 
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for  us  and  with  us  in  its  generous  example;  their  song  is 
for  our  ears,  and  we  hear  it  and  love  it  still,  though  the 
singer  may  be  lying  dead.  Some  women  should  raise  and 
ennoble  all  those  who  follow  after — true,  gentle  and  strong 
and  tender,  whom  "to  love  is  a  liberal  education,"  whom 
to  have  known  is  a  blessing  in  our  past.  Is  not  the  cry  of 
the  children  still  ringing  in  our  ears  as  when  the  poet  first 
uttered  her  noble  song?  — Mm  Thackeray. 


LXX.— Short  Selections. 

wobds. 

Words  are  the  soul's  embassadors,  who  go 

Abroad  upon  her  errands  to  and  fro; 

They  are  the  sole  expounders  of  the  mind, 

And  correspondence  keep  'twixt  all  mankind. 

They  are  those  airy  keys  that  ope  (and  wrest 

Sometimes)  the  locks  and  hinges  of  the  breast. 

By  them  the  heart  makes  sallies;  wit  and  sense 

Belong  to  them;  they  are  the  quintessence 

Of  those  ideas  which  the  thoughts  distill, 

And  so  calcine  and  melt,  until 

They  drop  forth  into  accents;  in  whom  lies 

The  salt  of  fancy,  and  all  faculties.  — Howel. 

CALM. 

How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 

The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone, 

When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 

And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray, 

Melt  off  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 

Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity; 

When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall, 

In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all; 

And  even  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves, 

Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 

Of  lovers'  hearts,  when  newly  blest, 

Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  rest.  — Moore. 
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CAUTION. 

When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks; 

When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand; 

When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night? 

Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth; 

All  may  be  well;  but  if  God  sort  it  so, 

'Tis  more  than  we  deserve  or  I  expect. 

— Shakespeare. 

LOVE  OF  HOME. 

The  traveler  from  his  native  land, 

The  veriest  wanderer  'neath  the  sun, 
When  from  his  glass  of  life  the  sand 

Has  nearly  its  full  volume  run, 
Turns  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 

Though  banished  from  his  mind  for  years, 
And  sighs  to  see  that  spot  of  earth 

That  knew  his  ehildhood's  smiles  and  tears. 


LXXI. — Cost  of  Writing  Well. 

Excellence  is  not  matured  in  a  day,  and  the  cost  of  it 
is  an  old  story.  The  beginning  of  Plato's  "  Republic,"  it  is 
said,  was  found  in  an  old  tablet,  written  over  and  over  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Addison,  we  are  told,  wore  out  the  patience  of  his  printer 
frequently;  when  nearly  a  whole  impression  of  the  "Spec- 
tator" was  worked  off,  he  would  stop  the  press  to  insert 
some  new  proposition. 

Lamb's  most  admired  essays  were  the  result  of  intense 
brain  labor ;  he  used  to  spend  days  in  elaborating  a  single 
humorous  letter  to  a  friend. 

Tennyson  is  reported  to  have  written  "  Come  into  the 
Garden,  Maud,"  more  than  fifty  times  over  before  it  pleased 
him;  and  his  "  Locksley  Hall,"  the  first  draught  of  which 
was  written  in  two  days,  he  spent  the  better  part  of  six 
weeks,  for  eight  hours  a  day,  in  altering  and  polishing. 
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Dickens,  when  he  intended  to  write  a  Christinas  story, 
shut  himself  up  for  six  weeks,  living  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
and  came  out  as  haggard  as  a  murderer. 

Balzac,  after  he  had  thought  out  thoroughly  one  of  his 
philosophical  romances,  and  amassed  his  materials  in  a  most 
laborious  manner,  retired  to  his  study,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  book  went  to  press  society  saw  him  no  more.  The 
manuscript  was  afterward  altered  and  copied,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  from  whose  slips  the 
book  was  rewritten  the  third  time.  Again  it  went  to  the 
printer, — two,  three,  sometimes  four  separate  proofs  being  re- 
quired before  the  author's  leave  could  be  got  to  send  the 
perpetually  rewritten  book  to  press,  at  last,  to  have  it  done. 

Moore  thought  it  quick  work  if  he  wrote  seventy  lines  of 
"Lalla  Rookh"  in  a  week.  Kinglake's  "Eothen,"  we  are 
told,  was  rewritten  five  or  six  times,  and  was  kept  in  the 
author's  writing-desk  almost  as  long  as  Wordsworth  kept 
the  "White  Doe  of  Rylsone,"  and  kept  like  that,  to  be 
taken  out  for  review  and  correction  almost  every  day. 

BufFon's  "Story  of  Nature"  cost  him  fifty  years  of  labor 
before  he  sent  it  to  the  printer.  "  He  composed  it  in  a 
singular  manner,  writing  on  large-sized  paper,  in  which,  as 
in  a  ledger,  five  distinct  columns  were  ruled.  In  the  first 
column  he  wrote  down  the  first  thoughts;  in  the  second  he 
corrected,  enlarged  and  pruned  it;  and  so  on  until  he 
reached  the  fifth  column,  within  which  he  finally  wrote  the 
results  of  his  labor.  But  even  after  this  he  would  compose 
a  sentence  twenty  times,  and  once  devoted  fourteen  hours 
to  finding  the  proper  word  to  round  off  a  period." 

John  Foster  often  spent  hours  on  a  single  sentence. 

Ten  years  elapsed  between  tjie  commencement  of  Gold- 
smith's "Traveler"  and  its  completion. 

Le  Rochefoucald  spent  fifteen  years  in  preparing  his  little 
book  of  maxims,  altering  some  of  them,  Segaris  says, 
nearly  thirty  times. 

We  all  know  how  Sheridan  published  his  wit  and  finished 
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his  jokes,  the  same  things  being  found  on  different  bits  of 
paper,  differently  expressed. 

Bogers  showed  Crabb  Robinson  a  note  to  his  "  Italy," 
which  he  said  took  him  two  weeks  to  write.  It  consists  of 
a  very  few  lines. 


LXXIT. — The  Hypocrite. 

He  was  a  man, 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven, 
To  serve  the  devil  in;  in  virtue's  guise, 
Devoured  the  widow's  house  and  orphan's  bread 
In  holy  phrase,  transacted  villainies 
That  common  sinners  durst  not  meddle  with. 

At  sacred  feast  he  sat  among  the  saints, 

And  with  his  guilty  hands  touched  holiest  things; 

And  none  of  sin  lamented  more,  or  sighed 

More  deeply,  or  with  graver  countenance, 

Or  longer  prayer,  wept  o'er  the  dying  man, 

Whose  infant  children,  at  the  moment,  he 

Planned  how  to  rob.     In  sermon  style  he  bought, 

And  sold,  and  lied;  and  salutation  made 

In  Scripture  terms.     He  prayed  by  quantity, 

And  with  his  repetitions,  long  and  loud, 

All  knees  were  weary. 

With  one  hand  he  put 
A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty, 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out. 
On  charitable  lists, — those  trumps  which  told 
The  public  ear  who  had,  in  secret,  done 
The  poor  a  benefit,  and  half  the  alms 
They  told  of  took  themselves  to  keep  them  sounding- 
He  blazed  his  name,  more  pleased  to  have  it  there 
Than  in  the  book  of  life. 

Seest  thou  the  man! 
A  serpent  with  an  angel's  voice  1  a  grave, 
With  flowers  bestrewed!  and  yet,  few  were  deceived. 
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His  virtues,  being  overdone,  his  face 

Too  grave,  his  prayers  too  long,  his  charities 

Too  pompously  attended,  and  his  speech 

Larded  too  frequently,  and  out  of  time, 

With  serious  phraseology,  were  rents 

That  in  his  garments  opened   in  spite  of  him, 

Thro'  which  the  well-accustomed  eye  could  see 

The  rottenness  of  his  heart.  — Pollok. 

The  Miser. 

But  there  is  one  in  folly  farther  gone, 
With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wild, 
The  laughing-stock  of  demons  and  of  men, 
And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up — 
The  miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Holds  wedded  intercourse. 

Ill-guided  wretch 
Thou  mayst  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour — 
When  good  men  sleep,  and  in  light-winged  dreams 
Send  up  their  souls  to  God — in  wasteful  hall, 
With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 
And  bone,  and  wrapt  in  most  debasing  rags — 
Thou  mayst  have  seen  him  bending  o'er  his  heaps, 
And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold; 
And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seems  to  hear 
The  night-mans  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed, 
And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand, 
That  palsy  shakes,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 
To  make  it  sure. 

Of  all  God  made  upright, 
And  in  tKeir  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul, 
Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  debased ; 
Of  all  that  sell  Eternity  for  Time, 
None  bargain  on  so  easy  terms  with  Death. 
Illustrious  fool!   nay,  most  inhuman  wretch! 
He  sits  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 
Which  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drives  the  poor 
Away  unalmsed,  and  midst  abundance  dies, 
Sorest  of  evils!  dies  of  utter  want.  — Pollok. 
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LXXIII. — Short  Selections. 

A   MERRY  HEART. 

The  merry  heart,  the  merry  heart, 
Of  heaven's  gifts  I  hold  thee  best; 

And  they  who  feel  its  pleasant  throb, 
Though  dark  their  lot,  are  truly  blest. 

From  youth  to  age  it  changes  not, 
In  joy  and  sorrow  still  the  same; 

When  skies  are  dark,  and  tempests  scowl, 
It  shines  a  steady  beacon  flame. 

It  gives  to  beauty  half  its  power, 
The  nameless  charm  worth  all  the  rest, 

The  light  that  dances  o'er  the  face, 
And  speaks  of  sunshine  in  the  breast. 

If  beauty  ne'er  have  set  her  seal, 
It  well  supplies  her  absence,  too, 

And  many  a  cheek  looks  passing  fair, 
Because  a  merry  heart  shines  through. 

TRIUMPH. 

Not  he  who  rides  through  conquered  city's  gate, 
At  head  of  blazoned  hosts,  and  to  the  sound 

Of  victors'  trumpets,  in  full  pomp  and  state 

Of  war,  the  utmost  pitch  has  dreamed  or  found 
To  which  the  thrill  of  triumph  can  be  wound; 

Not  he  who  by  a  nation's  vast  acclaim 
Is  sudden  sought  and  singled  out  alone, 

And  while  the  people  madly  shout  his  name, 
Without  a  conscious  purpose  of  his  own 
Is  swung  and  lifted  to  the  nation's  throne; 

But  he  who  has  all  single-handed  stood, 

With  foes  invisible  on  every  side, 
And,  unsuspected  of  the  multitude, 

The  force  of  fate  itself  has  dared  defied, 
And  conquered  silently.     Ah,  that  soul  knows 
In  what  white  heat  the  blood  of  triumph  glows! 
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LXXTV. — The  Wonders  op  an  Atom. 

All  things  visible  around  us  are  aggregations  of  atoms. 
From  particles  of  dust,  which  under  the  microscope  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  are  all  the 
varied  forms  of  nature  created.  This  grain  of  dust,  this 
particle  of  sand,  has  strange  properties  and  powers. 
Science  has  discovered  some,  but  still  more  truths  are 
hidden  within  this  irregular  molecule  of  matter  which  we 
now  survey  than  even  philosophy  dares  dream  of.  How 
strangely  it  obeys  the  impulses  of  heat — mysterious  are  the 
influences  of'  light  upon  it — electricity  wonderfully  excites 
it — and  still  more  curious  is  the  manner  in  which  it  obeys 
the  magic  of  chemical  force.  These  are  phenomena  which 
we  have  seen ;  we  know  them  and  we  can  reproduce  them 
at  our  pleasure.  We  have  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  from  the  spot  we  have  gained  we 
look  forward  with  a  vision  somewhat  brightened  by  our 
task ;  but  we  discover  so  much  yet  unknown  that  we  learn 
another  truth— our  vast  ignorance  of  many  things  relating 
to  this  grain  of  dust. 

It  gathers  around  it  other  particles;  they  cling  together, 
and  each  acting  upon  every  other  one,  and  all  of  them 
arranging  themselves  around  the  little  center,  according  to 
some  law,  a  beautiful  crystal  results,  the  geometric  perfec- 
tion of  its  form  being  a  source  of  admiration. 

It  quickens  with  yet  undiscovered  energies ;  it  moves  with 
life ;  dust  and  vital  force  combine ;  blood  and  bone,  nerve 
and  muscle  result  from  the  combination.  Forces  which  we 
can  not  by  the  utmost  refinements  of  our  philosophy 
detect,  direct  the  whole,  and  from  the  same  dust  which 
formed  the  rock  and  grew  in  the  tree,  is  produced  a  living 
and  a  breathing  thing,  capable  of  receiving  a  divine  illumi- 
nation, of  bearing  in  its  new  state  the  gladness  and   the 

glory  of  a  soul. 

— Hunt's  "  Poetry  of  Science.99 
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LXXV. — The  Model  Church. 

Well,  wife,  I've  found  the  model  church!  I  worshiped  there 

to-day! 
It  made  me  think  of  good  old  times  before.my  hairs  were  gray; 
The  meetin'-house  was  fixed  up  more  than  they  were  years  ago. 
But  then  I  felt  when  I  went  in  it  wasn't  built  for  show. 

The  sexton  didn't  seat  me  away  back  by  the  door, — 
He  knew  that  I  was  old  and  deaf,  as  well  as  old  and  poor; 
He  must  have  been  a  Christian,  for  he  led  m*  boldly  through 
The  long  aisle  of  that  crowded  church  to  find  a  pleasant  pew. 

I  wish  you'd  heard  the  singin' :    it  had  the  old-time  ring: 
The  preacher  said  with  trumpet-voice,  "  Let  all  the  people  sing ! " 
The  tune  was  "  Coronation,"  and  the  music  upward  rolled, 
Till  I  thought  I  heard  the  angels  playing  on  their  harps  of  gold. 

My  deafness  seemed  to  melt  away;  my  spirit  caught  the  fire; 
I  joined  my  feeble,  trembling  voice  with  that  melodious  choir, 
And  sang,  as  in  my  youthful  days,  "  Let  angels  prostrate  fall; 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem,  and  crown  him  Lord  of  all." 

I  tell  you,  wife,  it  did  me  good  to  sing  that  hymn  once  more; 
I  felt  like  some  wrecked  mariner  who  gets  a  glimpse  of  shore; 
I  almost  wanted  to  lay  down  this  weather-beaten  form, 
And  anchor  in  the  blessed  port  forever  from  the  storm. 

The  preachin'?    Well,  I  can't  just  tell  all  that  the  preacher  said: 
I  know  it  wasn't  written;  I  know  it  wasn't  read; 
He  had  n't  time  to  read  it,  for  the  lightnin*  of  his  eye 
"Went  flashing  long  from  pew  to  pew,  nor  passed  a  sinner  by. 

The  sermon  wasn't  flowery:  'twas  simple  gospel  truth; 
It  fitted  poor  old  men  like  me;  it  fitted  hopeful  youth; 

Twas  full  of  compensation  for  weary  hearts  that  bleed; 

Twas  full  of  invitations,  too,  to  Christ,  and  not  to  creed. 


The  preacher  made  sin  hideous,  in  Gentiles  and  in  Jews; 
He  shot  the  golden  sentences  down  in  the  finest  pews; 
And — though  I  can't  see  very  well — I  saw  the  falling  tear 
That  told  me  hell  was  some  ways  off,  and  heaven  very  near. 
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How  swift  the  golden  moments  fled,  within  that  holy  place;  ' 
How  brightly  beamed  the  light  of  heaven  from  every  happy  face; 
Again  I  longed  for  that  sweet  time  when  friend  shall  meet  with 

friend, 
11  When  congregations  ne'er  break  up,  and  Sabbath  has  no  end." 

I  hope  to  meet  that  minister — that  congregation,  too — 
In  the  dear  home  beyond  the  stars  that  shine  from  heaven's  blue ; 
I  doubt  not  I'll  remember,  beyond  life's  evening  gray, 
The  happy  hours  of  worship  in  that  model  church  to-day. 

Dear  wife,  the  light  will  soon  be  fought — the  victory  be  won ; 
The  shinin'  goal  is  just  ahead :  the  race  is  nearly  run ; 
O'er  the  river  we  are  near  in',  they  are  thronging  to  the  shore, 
To  shout  our  safe  arrival  where  the  weary  weep  no  more. 

— John  H.  Yates. 


LXXVI. — The  Personality  and  Uses  of  a  Laugh. 

I  would  be  willing  to  choose  my  friend  by  the  quality 
of  his  laugh,  and  abide  the  issue.  A  glad,  gushing  outflow — 
a  clear,  ringing,  mellow  note  of  the  soul,  as  surely  indi- 
cates a  genial  and  genuine  nature  as  the  rainbow  in  the 
dew-drop  heralds  the  morning  sun,  or  the  frail  flower  in  the 
wilderness  betrays  the  zephyr-tossed  seed  of  the  parterre. 

A  laugh  is  one  of  God's  truths.  It  tolerates  no  disguises. 
Falsehood  may  train  its  voice  to  flow  in  softest  cadences — 
its  lips  to  wreathe  into  smiles  of  surpassing  sweetness — its 
face 

" to  put  on 

That  look  we  trust  in ," 

but  its  laugh  will  betray  the  mockery.  Who  has  not 
started  and  shuddered  at  the  hollow  "  he-he-he ! "  of  some 
velvet-voiced  Mephistopheles,  whose  sinuous  fascinations, 
without  this  note  of  warning — this  premonitory  rattle — 
might  have  bound  the  soul  with  a  strong  spell! 

Leave  nature  alone.  If  she  is  noble,  her  broadest  ex- 
pression will  soon  tone  itself  down  to  fine  accordance  with 
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life's  earnestness;  if  she  is  base,  no  silken  interweavings 
can  keep  out  of  sight  her  ugly  head  of  discord.  If  we  put 
a  laugh  into  strait-jacket  and  leading-strings,  it  becomes  an 
abortion;  if  we  attempt  to  refine  it,  we  destroy  its  pure, 
mellifluent  ring;  if  we  suppress  a  laugh,  it  struggles  and 
dies  on  the  heart,  and  the  place  where  it  lies  is  apt  ever 
after  to  be  weak  and  vulnerable.  No,  laugh  truly,  as  you 
would  speak  truly,  and  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  man 
will  rejoice.  A  full,  spontaneous  outburst  opens  all  the 
delicate  valves  of  being,  and  glides,  a  subtle  oil,  through 
all  its  complicated  mechanism. 

Laugh  heartily,  if  you  would  keep  the  dew  of  your 
youth.  There  is  no  need  to  lay  our  girlhood  and  boyhood 
60  doggedly  down  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  as  we  toil  up 
life's  mountain.  Dear,  innocent  children,  lifting  their  dewy 
eyes  and  fair  foreheads  to  the  benedictions  of  angels — prat- 
tling and  gamboling  because  it  is  a  great  joy  to  live,  should 
flit  like  sunbeams  among  the  stern-faced  and  stalwart. 
Young  men  and  maidens  should  walk  with  strong,  elastic 
tread  and  cheerful  voices  among  the  weak  and  uncertain. 
White  hairs  should  be  no  more  the  insignia  of  age,  but  the 
crown  of  ripe  and  perennial  youth. 

Laugh  for  your  beauty.  The  joyous  carry  a  fountain  of 
light  in  their  eyes,  and  round  into  rosy  dimples,  where  the 
echoes  of  gladness  play  at  "  hide  and  go  seek."  Your 
"lean  and  hungry  Cassius"  is  never  betrayed  into  a  laugh, 
and  his  smile  is  more  cadaverous  than  his  despair. 

Laugh,  if  you  would  live.  He  only  exists  who  drags  his 
days  after  him  like  a  massive  chain,  asking  sympathy  with 
uplifted  eyebrows  and  weak  utterance  as  the  beggar  asks 
alms.  Better  die,  for  your  own  sake  and  the  world's  sake, 
than  to  pervert   the  uses  and  graces  and  dignities  of  life. 

Make  your  own  sunshine  and  your  own  music — keep 
your  heart  open  to  the  smile  of  the  good  Father,  and  brave 
all  things. 

"  Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt ; 
And  every  laugh  so  merry  draws  one  out." 
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LXXVIL — Toasts  and  Sentiments. 

May  the  honest  heart  never  know  distress. 

May  care  be  a  stranger  where  virtue  resides. 

May  hemp  bind  those  whom  honor  can  not. 

May  our  prudence  secure  us  friends,  but  enable  us  to 
live  without  their  assistance. 

May  sentiment  never  be  sacrificed  by  the  tongues  of  deceit. 

May  our  happiness  be  sincere  and  our  joys  lasting. 

May  the  smiles  of  conjugal  felicity  compensate  the  frowns 
of  fortune. 

May  the  tears  of  sensibility  never  cease  to  flow. 

May  the  road  to  preferment  be  found  by  none  but  those 
who  deserve  it. 

May  the  liberal  hand  find  free  access  to  the  purse  of 
plenty. 

May  the  impulse  of  generosity  never  be  checked  by  the 
power  of  necessity. 

May  we  always  forget  when  we  forgive  an  injury. 

May  the  feeling  heart  possess  the  fortune  the  miser 
abuses. 

May  we  draw  upon  content  for  the  deficiencies  of  fortune. 

May  Hope  be  thy  physician  when  calamity  is  the  disease. 

Conversation. 

Conversation  calls  into  light  what  has  been  lodged  in 
all  the  recesses  and  secret  chambers  of  the  soul.  By  occa- 
sional hints  and  incidents,  it  brings  old  useful  notions  into 
remembrance ;  it  unfolds  and  displays  the  hidden  treasure 
of  knowledge  with  which  reading,  observation,  and  study 
have  before  furnished  the  mind.  By  mutual  discourse  the 
soul  is  awakened  and  allured  to  bring  forth  its  hoards  of 
knowledge,  and  it  learns  now  to  render  them  most  useful  to 
mankind.  A  man  of  vast  reading,  without  conversation,  is 
like  a  miser,  who  lives  only  for  himself. 
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LXXVHL— Patriotism. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

"This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?" 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 
If  such  there  breathes,  go,  mark  him  well: 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell. 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentered  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  which  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

0  Caledonia!  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child, 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires,  what  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand?  — Scott. 


Melancholy. 

See  yonder  poor,  o'er-labored  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile, 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmindful  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 
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0  death  I  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend, 

The  kindest  and  the  best  I 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn, 
But,  oh!  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn!  — Burns, 


LXXIX.-—  True  Politeness. 

The  terms  lady  and  gentlewoman  are  often  in  our 
mouths,  but  the  true  meaning  of  them  is  but  little  under- 
stood. 

In  this  privileged  land,  where  we  acknowledge  no  distinc- 
tions but  what  are  founded  ion  character  or  manners,  she  is 
a  lady  who,  to  inbred  modesty  and  refinement,  adds  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
Let  her  worldly  possessions  be  great  or  small,  let  her  occu- 
pations be  what  they  may,  such  an  one  is  a  lady, — a  gen- 
tlewoman; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  person  who  is 
bold,  coarse,  boisterous,  and  inattentive  to  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others,  let  her  possessions  be  ever  so  great,  and 
her  style  of  living  and  dress  be  ever  so  fashionable,  will 
always  be  looked  upon  as  a  vulgar  woman.  Thus  we  may 
see  a  lady  sewing  for  her  livelihood,  and  a  vulgar  woman 
presiding  over  a  most  expensive  establishment. 

A  well-bred  lady  must  carry  her  good  manners  every- 
where with  her.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  laid  aside 
and  put  on  at  pleasure.  True  politeness  is  uniform  in 
every  situation  of  life,  accompanied  by  a  calm  self-posses- 
sion which  belongs  to  a  noble  simplicity  of  purpose;  and, 
unless  it  is  cultivated  and  exercised,  it  will  never  become  a 
part  of  one's  self.  If  it  is  attempted  to  be  assumed  for 
some  particular  purpose,  it  will  sit  awkwardly,  and  fail  at 
the  utmost  need. 
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The  charm  which  true  politeness  sheds  over  a  person, 
though  not  easily  described,  is  felt  by  all  hearts  and  re- 
sponded to  by  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  talis- 
man of  great  power  to  smooth  our  way  along  the  rugged 
paths  of  life,  and  to  turn  toward  us  the  best  side  of  all  we 
meet. 


LXXX. — The  Celestial  Army. 

I  stood  by  the  open,  casement, 
And  looked  upon  the  night, 

And  saw  the  westward-going  stars 
Pass  slowly  out  of  sight. 

Slowly  the  bright  procession 
Went  down  the  gleaming  arch, 

And  my  soul  discerned  the  music 
Of  their  long  triumphant  march, 

Till  the  great  celestial  army, 
Stretching  far  beyond  the  poles, 

Became  the  eternal  symbol 
Of  the  mighty  march  of  souls. 

Onward!  forever  onward, 

Red  Mars  led  down  his  clan, 

And  the  moon,  like  a  mailed  maiden, 
Was  riding  in  the  van. 

And  some  were  bright  in  beauty, 
And  some  were  faint  and  small — 

But  these  might  be  in  their  great  height, 
The  noblest  of  them  all. 

Downward!  forever  downward, 

Behind  earth's  dusky  shore, 
They  passed  into  the  unknown  night— 

They  passed,  and  were  no  more. 
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No  more!     0,  say  not  so! 

And  downward  is  not  just; 
For  the  sight  is  weak  and  the  sense  is  dim 

That  looks  through  the  heated  dust. 

The  stars  and  the  mailed  moon, 

Though  they  seem  to  fall  and  die, 
Still  sweep  with  their  embattled  lines 

An  endless  reach  of  skv.. 

And  though  the  hills  of  death 

May  hide  the  bright  array, 
The  marshaled  brotherhood  of  souls 

Still  keeps  its  upward  way. 

Upward!  forever  upward! 

I  see  their  march  sublime, 
And  hear  the  glorious  music 

Of  the  conquerors  of  time. 

And  long  let  me  remember 

That  the  palest  fainting  one 
May  unto  Divine  wisdom  be 

A  bright  and  blazing  sun. 

— T.  Buchanan  Read. 


LXXXI. — Thoughts  from  Gcethe. 

Every  body  can  detect  an  error  but  not  a  lie. 

We  do  not  possess  what  we  do  not  understand. 

There  are  two  peaceful  powers — justice  and  fitness. 

We  are  only  really  alive  when  we  enjoy  the  good  will  of 
others. 

Unlimited  activity  of  whatever  kind  must  at  last  end  in 
bankruptcy. 

The  best  result  to  be  derived  from  history  is  the  enthu- 
siasm it  kindles. 

A  great  mistake — to  hold  one's  self  too  high  or  rate  one's 
self  too  cheap. 


K 


>o  cneap. 

.N.E.— a. 
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Nobody  looks  at  the  rainbow  which  has  lasted  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

All  that  is  wise  has  been  thought  already ;  we  must  try, 
however,  to  think  it  again. 

Let  memory  fail  as  long  as  you  can  rely  upon  your  judg- 
ment at  a  moment's  notice. 

Love  of  truth  shows  itself  in  discovering  and  apprecia- 
ting what  is  good,  wherever  it  may  exist. 

Let  him  who  would  have  me  for  a  listener  speak  posi- 
tively ;  of  the  problematic,  I  have  enough  within  myself. 

Imagination  is  only  regulated  by  art,  more  especially  by 
poetry.  There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than  imagination 
devoid  of  taste. 

I  hold  my  peace  concerning  many  things,  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  perplex  my  fellow-men,  and  am  content  to  see  them 
rejoicing  at  what  irritates  me. 

From  Longfellow. 

The  sunshine  of  life  is  made  up  of  few  beams  that  are 
bright  all  the  time. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  dull  in  society ;  as  the  blazing 
meteor,  when  it  descends  to  earth,  is  only  a  stone. 

How  small  a  portion  of  our  lives  is  that  we  truly  enjoy. 
In  youth,  we  are  looking  forward  for  things  that  are  to 
come.  In  old  age,  we  look  backward  to  things  that  are 
past. 

Many  readers  judge  of  the  power  of  a  book  by  the  shock 
it  gives  their  feelings,  as  some  savage  tribes  determine  the 
power  of  muskets  by  their  recoil,  that  being  the  best  which 
fairly  prostrates  the  purchaser. 

The  natural  alone  is  permanent.  Fantastic  idols  may  be 
worshiped  for  awhile,  but  at  length  they  are  overturned  by 
the  continual  and  silent  progress  of  truth,  as  the  grim 
statues  of  Copan  have  been  pushed  from  their  pedestals  by 
the  growth  of  forest  trees,  whose  seeds  were  sown  by  the 
wind  in  the  ruined  walls. 
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LXXXII. — Short  Selections. 

TEACHINGS  OF  NATURE. 

There's  not  a  plant  that  springeth, 

But  bears  some  good  to  earth; 
There's  not  a  life  but  bringeth 

Its  store  of  harmless  mirth; 
The  dusty,  wayside  clover, 

Has  honey  in  its  cells, 
The  wild  bee,  humming  over, 

Her  tale  of  pleasure  tells; 
The  osiers  o'er  the  fountain 

Keep  cool  the  water's  breast, 
And  on  the  roughest  mountain 

The  softest  moss  is  press' d. 
Thus  holy  Nature  teaches 

The  worth  of  blessings  small, 

That  love  pervades  and  reaches, 

And  forms  the  bliss  of  all. 

— Mrs.  Hale. 

OPINION. 

Opinion  is  that  high  and  mighty  dame 

Which  rules  the  world;  and  in  the  mind  doth  frame 

Distaste  or  liking;  for  in  human  race 

She  makes  the  fancy  various  as  the  face. 

— Howel. 

A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  mother's  love,  how  sweet  the  name! 

What  is  a  mother's  love? 
A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame, 

Enkindled  from  above, 

To  bless  a  heart  of  earthly  mold; 

The  warmest  love  that  can  grow  cold: 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

— James  Montgomery. 
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RESIGNATION. 

0  Thou  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be, 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here, 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee! 
The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  live, 

When  winter  comes,  are  flown; 
And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone; 
But  thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart, 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe.  — Moore. 


LXXXIII. — Truth  and  Integrity. 

Truth  and  integrity  have  all  the  advantages  of  appear- 
ance, and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any  thing  be  good 
for  any  thing,  I  am  sure  the  reality  is  better ;  for  why  does 
any  man  dissemble  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but 
because  he  thinks  it  is  good  to  have  the  qualities  he  pre- 
tends to?  For  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble  is  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency.  Now,  the  best 
way  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing  is  really  to  be  what 
he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides,  it  is  often  as  troublesome  to 
support  the  pretense  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it;  and 
if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  most  likely  he  will  be  discovered 
to  want  it,  and  then  all  his  labor  to  seem  to  have  it,  is  lost. 
There  is  something  unnatural  in  painting,  which  a  skillful 
eye  will  easily  discern  from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long;  for  where 
truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always  be  endeavor- 
ing to  return,  and  will  betray  herself  at  one  time  or  other. 
Therefore,  if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let 
him  be  so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to 
every  one's  satisfaction ;  for  truth  is  convincing,  and  carries 
its  own  light  and  evidence  along  with  it,  and  will  not  only 
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commend  us  to  every  man's  conscience,  but,  which  is  much 
more,  to  God,  who  searcheth  our  hearts.  So  that,  upon  all 
accounts,  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly  as  to  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages  over 
all  the  artificial  modes  of  dissimulation  and  deceit. 

It  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer  and 
more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world:  it  hath  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity,  of 
danger  and  hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way 
to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will 
hold  out  and  last  longest.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning 
continually  grow  weaker  and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to 
those  that  practice  them;  whereas,  integrity  gains  strength 
by  use,  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man  practiceth  it,  the 
greater  service  it  does  him,  by  confirming  his  reputation, 
and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do,  to  repose 
the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable 
advantage  in  business  and  the  affairs  of  life. 

A  dissembler  must  always  be  upon  his  guard,  and  watch 
himself  carefully  that  he  do  not  contradict  his  own  preten- 
sions; for  he  acts  an  unnatural  part,  and  therefore  must 
put  a  continual  force  and  restraint  upon  himself;  whereas, 
he  that  acts  sincerely  hath  the  easiest  task  in  the  world, 
because  he  follows  nature,  and  so  is  put  to  no  trouble  and 
care  about  his  words  and  actions:  he  needs  not  invent  any 
pretenses  beforehand,  nor  make  any  excuses  afterward  for 
any  thing  he  hath  said  or  done. 


LXXXIV. — Truth  and  Integrity.     {Concluded.) 

But  insincerity  is  very  troublesome  to  manage.  A  hypo- 
crite hath  so  many  things  to  attend  to  as  makes  his  life  a 
very  perplexed  and  intricate  thing.  A  liar  hath  need  of 
good  memory  lest  he  contradict  at  one  time  what  he  said  at 
another.  But  truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out:  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
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sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are 
aware;  whereas,  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
great  many  more  to  make  it  good. 

Add  to  all  this  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compendious  wis- 
dom, and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy  dispatch 
of  business.  It  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have  to  deal 
with,  saves  the  labor  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things 
to  an  issue  in  a  few  words.  It  is  like  traveling  a  plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his 
journey's  end  than  by  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose 
themselves.  In  a  word,  whatever  convenience  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon 
over ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it 
brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted 
when  perhaps  he  means  honesty.  When  a  man  has  for- 
feited the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  nothing  xwill  then 
serve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for  a  day, 
and  should  never  have  occasion  to  converse  more  with  man- 
kind— never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good  word,  it 
were  then  no  great  matter  (as  far  as  respects  the  affairs  of 
this  world),  if  he  spent  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ven- 
tured it  at  one  throw.  But  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  reputation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  sincerity  in  all  his  words 
and  actions,  for  nothing  but  this  will  hold  out  to  the  end. 
All  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry  a 
man  through  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last. 

— ArchbUhop  TiUotson. 

LXXXV. — The  City  of  the  Living. 

In  a  long  vanished  age,  whose  varied  story 

No  record  has  to-day — 
So  long  ago  expired  its  grief  and  glory, — 

There  nourished,  far  away, 
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In  a  broad  realm,  whose  beauty  passed  all  measure, 

A  city  fair  and  wide, 
Wherein  the  dwellers  lived  in  peace  and  pleasure, 

And  never  any  died. 

Disease  and  pain  and  death,  those  stern  marauders 

Which  mar  our  world's  fair  face, 
Never  encroached  upon  the  pleasant  borders 

Of  that  bright  dwelling-place. 

No  fear  of  parting  and  no  dread  of  dying 

Could  ever  enter  there; 
No  mourning  for  the  lost,  no  anguished  crying 

Made  any  face  less  fair. 

Without  the  city's  walls  Death  reigned  as  ever, 

And  graves  rose  side  by  side; 
Within,  the  dwellers  laughed  at  his  endeavor, 

And  never  any  died. 

Oh,  happiest  of  all  earth's  favored  places! 

Oh,  bliss  to  dwell  therein! 
To  live  in  the  sweet  light  of  loving  faces, 

And  fear  no  .grave  between! 

To  feel  no  death-damp,  gathering  cold  and  colder, 

Disputing  life's  warm  truth; 
To  live  on,  never  lowlier  or  older, 

Radiant  in  deathless  youth! 

And  hurrying  from  the  world's  remotest  quarters, 

A  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed 
Across  broad  plains  and  over  mighty  waters, 

To  find  that  blest  abode 

Where  never  death  should  come  between  and  sever 

Them  from  their  loved  apart; 
Where  they  might  work  and  win  and  live  forever, 

Still  holding  heart  to  heart. 
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And  so  they  lived,  in  happiness  and  pleasure, 
And  grew  in  power  and  pride, 

And  did  great  deeds,  and  laid  up  stores  of  treasure, 
And  never  any  died. 


LXXXVL— The  Nature  of  Eloquence. 

When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous 
occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  strong  pas- 
sions excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in  speech  farther  than  it 
is  connected  with  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments. 
Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  which  pro- 
duce conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist 
in  speech.  It  can  not  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and 
learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain. 

Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshaled  in  every  way,  but 
they  can  not  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the 
subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  ex- 
pression, the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it, 
but  can  not  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  like  the 
outbreaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting 
forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native 
force. 

The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments 
and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men 
when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their 
children;  and  their  country  hang  on  the  decision  of  the 
hour.  Then,  words  have  lost  their  power;  rhetoric  is  vain ; 
and  all  elaborate  oratory,  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself 
then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of 
higher,  qualities. 

Then,  patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then,  self-devotion  is  elo- 
quent. (  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions 
of  logic,  the  high  purpose  of  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless 
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spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  in- 
forming every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward, 
right  onward  to  his  object, — this  is  eloquence. 

—  Webster. 


LXXXVII. — Short  Selections. 

A  SOLDIER. 

From  early  youth  war  has  my  mistress  been, 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I'll  constant  prove, 
And  not  forsake  her  now.     There  may  be  joys, 
Which,  to  the  strange  o'erwhelming  of  the  soul, 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others! 
E'en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may! 
But  what  of  them?    They  are  not  made  for  me; 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love, 
And  for  soft-breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 

— Joanna  Baillie. 

SORROW. 

Amaz'd  he  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs; 

Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found; 

For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears; 

Confus'd  effects  each  other  do  confound; 

Oppress'd  with  grief,  his  passions  had  no  bound; 

Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come, 

For  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb. 

— Daniel, 

SUCCESS. 

It  is  success  that  colors  all  in  life; 
Success  makes  fools  admir'd,  makes  villains  honest; 
All  the  proud  virtue  of  this  vaunting  world 
Fawns  on  success  and  power,  howe'er  acquired. 

— Thomson, 

THE  WISDOM  AND  GOODNESS  OP  GOD. 

For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  his  works, 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  alwavs  with  delight; 

K.  N.  E.— 23. 
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But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 

Their  number,  or  tho  wisdom  infinite 

That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep? 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  parent  of  good, — 

Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair;  thyself  how  wondrous  then! 

Unspeakable,  who  sit'st  above  these  heavens, 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought  and  pow'r  divine. 

—Milton. 

PROCRASTINATION. 

Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse; 
Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force; 
Fly  their  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee; 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 
Ling' ring  labors  come  to  naught; 
Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last, 
Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure; 
Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past, 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure; 
After-wits  are  dearly  bought, 
Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

— Robert  Southwell 


SENATORIAL  AND  ORATORICAL. 


LXXX  VIII.  — Eloquence. 

What  country  ever  offered  a  nobler  theater  for  the  dis- 
play of  eloquence  than  our  own  ?  From  the  primary  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  where  power  is  conferred,  and  may  be 
retained,  to  the  national  legislature,  where  its  highest  attri- 
butes are  deposited  and  exercised,  all  feel  and  acknowledge 
its  influence. 

The  master  spirits  of  our  fatherland,  they  who  guided 
the  councils  of  England  in  her  career  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  whose  eloquence  was  the  admiration  of  their  con- 
temporaries, as  it  will  be  of  posterity,  were  deeply  imbued 
with  classical  learning.  They  drank  at  the  fountain,  and 
not  at  the  stream,  and  they  led  captive  the  public  opinion 
of  the  empire,  and  asserted  their  dominion  in  the  senate 
and  the  cabinet. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  contribution  to  the  general 
stock  of  eloquence.  In  our  legislative  assemblies,  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  pulpit,  many  examples  are  before  us.  Not 
less  cheering  in  the  rewards  they  offer  than  in  the  renown 
which  follows  them.  If  our  lamps  are  lighted  at  the  altar 
of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  we  may  hope  that  a  sacred 
fire  will  be  kept  burning  to  shed  its  influence  upon  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  duration  of  the  Republic. 

Habits  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  are  the  first  great 
objects  in  any  system  of  education,  public  or  private.     The 
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value  of  education  depends  far  less  upon  varied  and  exten- 
sive acquirements  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  powers 
of  thought,  and  the  general  regulation  of  the  faculties  of 
the  understanding.  That  it  is  not  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, but  the  capacity  to  apply  it,  which  promises  success 
and  usefulness  in  life,  is  a  truth  that  can  not  be  too  often 
inculcated  by  instructors  and  recollected  by  pupils. 

If  youth  are  taught  how  to  think,  they  will  soon  learn 
what  to  think.  Exercise  is  not  more  necessary  to  a  health- 
ful state  of  the  body  than  is  the  employment  of  the  various 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  mental  efficiency.  •  The  practical 
sciences  are  as  barren  of  useful  products  as  the  speculative 
where  facts  only  are  the  objects  of  knowledge,  unless  the 
understanding  is  habituated  to  a  continued  process  of  ex- 
amination and  reflection. 

No  precocity  of  intellect,  no  promise  of  genius,  no  extent 
of  knowledge,  can  be  weighed  in  the  scale  with  those  acqui- 
sitions; but  he  who  has  been  the  object  of  such  sedulous 
attention,  and  the  subject  of  such  a  course  of  instruction, 
may  enter  upon  the  great  duties  of  life  with  every  prospect 
of  an  honorable  and  useful  career.  His  armor  is  girded  on 
for  battle.  However  difficult  the  conjuncture  in  which  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  act,  he  is  prepared  for  whatever 
may  betide  him. 

— Lewis  Ca*8. 


LXXXIX. — Ignorance  in  our  Country  a  Crime. 

In  all  the  dungeons  of  the  old  world,  where  the  strong 
champions  of  freedom  are  now  pining  in  captivity  beneath 
the  remorseless  power  of  the  tyrant,  the  morning  sun  does 
not  send  a  glimmering  ray  into  their  cells,  nor  does  night 
draw  a  thicker  vail  of  darkness  between  them  and  the 
world,  but  the  lone  prisoner  lifts  his  iron-laden  arms  to 
heaven  in  prayer  that  we,  the  depositaries  of  freedom  and 
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of  human  hopes,  may  be  faithful  to  our  sacred  trust ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pensioned  advocates  of  des- 
potism stand,  with  listening  ear,  to  catch  the  first  sound  of 
lawless  violence  that  is  wafted  from  our  shores,  to  note  the 
first  breach  of  faith  or  act  of  perfidy  among  us,  and  to  con- 
vert them  into  arguments  against  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
man. 

There  is  not  a  shout  sent  up  by  an  insane  mob,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  it  is  echoed  by  a  thousand  presses 
and  by  ten  thousand  tongues,  along  every  mountain  and 
valley,  on  the  other.  There  is  not  a  conflagration  kindled 
here  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  violence,  but  its  flame  glares 
over  all  Europe,  from  horizon  to  zenith.  On  each  occur- 
rence of  a  flagitious  scene,  whether  it  be  an  act  of  turbu- 
lence and  devastation,  or  a  deed  of  perfidy  or  breach  of 
faith,  monarchs  point  them  out  as  fruits  of  the  growth  and 
omens  of  the  fate  of  republics,  and  claim  for  themselves 
and  their  heirs  a  further  extension  of  the  lease  of  des- 
potism. 

The  experience  of  the  ages  that  are  past,  the  hopes  of 
the  ages  that  are  yet  to  come,  unite  their  voices  in  an  ap- 
peal to  us ;  they  implore  us  to  think  more  of  the  character 
of  our  people  than  of  its  numbers ;  to  look  upon  our  vast 
natural  resources,  not  as  tempters  to  ostentation  and  pride, 
but  as  a  means  to  be  converted,  by  the  refining  alchemy 
of  education,  into  mental  and  spiritual  treasures;  they  sup- 
plicate us  to  seek  for  whatever  complacency  or  self-satisfac- 
tion we  are  disposed  to  indulge,  not  in  the  extent  of  our 
territory,  or  in  the  products  of  our  soil,  but  in  the  expan- 
sion and  perpetuation  of  the  means  of  human  happiness; 
they  beseech  us  to  exchange  the  luxuries  of  sense  for  the 
joys  of  charity,  and  thus  give  to  the  world  the  example  of 
a  nation  whose  wisdom  increases  with  its  prosperity,  and 
whose  virtues  are  equal  to  its  power.  For  these  ends  they 
enjoin  upon  us  a  more  earnest,  a  more  universal,  a  more 
religious  devotion  to  our  exertions  and  resources,  to  the 
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culture  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation. 
Their  gathered  voices  assert  the  eternal  truth,  that,  in  a 
republic,  ignorance  is  a  crime ;  and  that  private  immorality 
is  not  less  an  opprobrium  to  the  state  than  it  is  guilt  in  the 
perpetrator.  — H.  Mann. 


XC. — Justice  to  the  Whole  Country. 

• 

I  think,  sir,,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imper- 
atively to  settle  this  question.  I  think  that  the  whole 
world  is  looking  to  see  whether  this  great,  popular  govern- 
ment can  get  through  such  a  crisis.  We  are  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  or  doubted  that 
the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon  us.  We  have  stood 
through  many  trials.  Can  we  stand  through  this,  which 
takes  so  much  the  character  of  a  sectional  controversy? 
Can  we  stand  that?  There  is  no  inquiring  man  in  all 
Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  that  question  every  day, 
when  he  reads  the  intelligence  of  the  morning.  Can  this 
country,  with  one  set  of  interests  at  the  South,  and  another 
set  of  interests  at  the  North, — these  interests  supposed,  but 
falsely  supposed,  to  be  at  variance, — can  this  people  see, 
what  is  so  evident  to  the  whole  world  beside,  that  this 
Union  is  their  main  hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  that 
their  interests  are  entirely  compatible?  Can  they  see,  and 
will  they  feel  that  their  prosperity,  their  respectability 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  their  happiness  at 
home,  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  Union  and 
their  Constitution?  That  is  the  question.  I  agree  that 
local  divisions  are  apt  to  overturn  the  understandings  of 
men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent  feeling  between  section  and 
section.  It  is  natural,  in  times  of  irritation,  for  one  part 
of  the  country  to  say,  if  you  do  that  I  will  do  this,  and  so 
get  up  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Then  comes 
belligerent  legislation,  and  then  an  appeal  to  arms.     The 
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question  is,  whether  we  have  the  true  patriotism,  the  Amer- 
icanism, necessary  to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial.  The 
whole  world  is  looking  towards  us  with  extreme  anxiety. 

For  myself,  I  propose,  sir,  to  abide  by  the  principles  and 
the  purposes  which  I  have  avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the 
Union,  and  by  all  who  stand  by  it.  I  shall  do  justice  to 
the  whole  country,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in 
all  I  say, — and  act  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  in  all 
I  do.  I  mean  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution.  I  need  no 
other  platform.  I  shall  know  but  one  country.  The  ends 
I  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's,  my  God's,  and  Truth's.  I 
was  born  an  American ;  I  live  an  American ;  I  shall  die  an 
American;  and  I  intend  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my  career.  I 
mean  to  do  this,  with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  conse- 
quences. What  are  personal  conseqences?  What  is  the 
individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may  betide 
him,  in  comparison  with  the  good  or  evil  which  may  befall 
a  great  country  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst  of 
great  transactions  which  concern  that  country's  fate?  Let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No 
man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon,  if 
he  suffer,  or  if  he  fall,  in  defense  of  the  liberties  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country.  — Webster. 


XCI. — Our  Duties  to  the  Republic. 

The  Old  World  has  already  revealed  to  us,  in  its  un- 
sealed books,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  its  own  mar- 
velous struggles  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Gr.eece,  lovely 
Greece, 

"  The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms," 

where  sister  republics,  in  fair  procession,  chanted  the  praises 
of  liberty  and  the  gods, — where  and  what  is  she?     For  two 
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thousand  years  the  oppressor  has  ground  her  to  the  earth. 
Her  arts  are  no  more.  The  last  sad  relics  of  her  temples 
are  but  the  barracks  of  a  ruthless  soldiery.  The  fragments 
of  her  columns  and  her  palaces  are  in  the  dust,  yet  beauti- 
ful in  ruins.  She  fell  not  when  the  mighty  were  upon  her. 
Her  sons  were  united  at  Thermopylae  and  Marathon ;  and 
the  tide  of  her  triumph  rolled  back  upon  the  Hellespont. 
She  was  conquered  by  her  own  factions.  She  fell  by  the 
hands  of  her  own  people.  The  man  of  Macedonia  did  not 
the  work  of  destruction.  It  was  already  done  by  her  own 
corruptions,  banishments,  and  dissensions. 

Rome,  republican  Home,  whose  eagles  glanced  in  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  sun, — where  and  what  is  she?  The  eternal 
city  yet  remains,  proud  even  in  her  desolation,  noble  in  her 
decline,  venerable  in  the  majesty  of  religion,  and  calm  as  in 
the  composure  of  death.  The  malaria  has  but  traveled  in 
the  paths  worn  by  her  destroyers.  More  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  mourned  over  the  loss  of  her  empire.  A  mortal 
disease  was  upon  her  vitals  before  Caesar  had  crossed  the 
Rubicon;  and  Brutus  did  not  restore  her  health  by  the 
deep  probings  of  the  senate  chamber.  The  Goths  and 
Vandals  and  Huns,  the  swarms  of  the  North,  completed 
only  what  was  already  begun  at  home.  Romans  betrayed 
Rome.  The  legions  were  bought  and  sold;  but  the  people 
offered  the  tribute  money. 

We  stand  the  latest, — and,  if  we  fail,  probably  the  last, — 
experiment  of  self-government  by  the  people.  We  have 
begun  it  under  circumstances  of  the  most  auspicious  nature. 
We  are  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  Our  growth  has  never  been 
checked  by  the  oppressions  of  tyranny.  Our  constitutions 
have  never  been  enfeebled  by  the  vices  or  luxuries  of  the 
old  world.  Such  as  we  are,  we  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning,— simple,  hardy,  intelligent,  accustomed  to  self-govern- 
ment and  to  self-respect.  The  Atlantic  rolls  between  us 
and  any  formidable  foe.  Within  our  own  territory,  stretch- 
ing through  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  we 
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have  the  choice  of  many  products  and  many  means  of  inde- 
pendence. The  government  is  mild.  The  press  is  free. 
Religion  is  free.  Knowledge  reaches  or  may  reach  every 
home.  What  fairer  prospect  of  success  could  be  presented  ? 
What  means  more  adequate  to  accomplish  the  sublime  end  ? 
What  more  is  necessary  than  for  the  people  to  preserve 
what  they  have  themselves  created  ?  Already  has  the  age 
caught  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  has  already  as- 
cended the  Andes,  and  snuffed  the  breezes  of  both  oceans. 
It  has  infused  itself  into  the  life-blood  of  Europe,  and 
warmed  the  sunny  plains  of  France  and  the  low  lands  of 
Holland.  It  has  touched  the  philosophy  of  Germany  and 
the  North ;  and,  moving  onward  to  the  South,  has  opened 
to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  better  days.  Can  it  be  that 
America,  under  such  circumstances,  can  betray  herself? 
Can  it  be  that  she  is  to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  repub- 
lics, the  inscription  upon  whose  ruins  is:  "They  were,  but 
they  are  not "  ?  Forbid  it,  my  countrymen !  Forbid  it, 
heaven!  — Judge  Story. 


XCII. — Invective  Against  Mr.  Corry. 

Has  the  gentleman  done?  Has  he  completely  done? 
He  was  unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  speech.  There  was  scarce  a  word  that  he  uttered  that 
was  not  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  But  I 
did  not  call  him  to  order.  Why?  Because  the  limited 
talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
severe  without  being  unparliamentary.  But  before  I  sit 
down  I  shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary 
at  the  same  time.  On  any  other  occasion,  I  should  think 
myself  justifiable  in  treating  with  silent  contempt  any  thing 
which  might  fall  from  that  honorable  member:  but  there 
are  times  when  the  insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in 
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the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know  the  difficulty  the 
honorable  gentleman  labored  under  when  he  attacked  me, 
conscious  that,  on  a  comparative  view  of  our  characters, 
public  and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could  say  which 
would  injure  me.  The  public  would  not  believe  the  charge. 
I  despise  the  falsehood.  If  such  a  charge  were  made  by  an 
honest  man,  I  would  answer  it  in  the  manner  I  shall  do 
before  I  sit  down.  But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when  not 
made  by  an  honest  man. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  "an  unim- 
peached  traitor. "  I  ask,  why  not  "  traitor/'  unqualified  by 
any  epithet?  I  will  tell  him :  it  was  because  he  durst  not! 
It  was  the  act  of  a  coward,  who'  raises  his  arm  to  strike, 
but  has  not  courage  to  give  the  blow!  I  will  not  call  him 
villain,  because  it  would  be  unparliamentary,  and  he  is  a 
privy  councilor.  I  will  riot  call  him  fool,  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  I  say  he  is 
one  who  has  abused  the  privilege  of  Parliament  and  free- 
dom of  debate,  by  the  uttering  of  language,  which,  if 
spoken  out  of  the  House,  I  should  answer  only  with  a 
blow !  I  care  not  how  high  his  situation,  how  low  his  char- 
acter, how  contemptible  his  speech ;  whether  a  privy  coun- 
cilor or  a  parasite,  my  answer  would  be  a  blow!  He  has 
charged  me  with  being  connected  with  the  rebels.  The 
charge  is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  false !  Does  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  foundation  of  his  assertion?  If  he  does,  I  can 
prove  to  the  committee  there  was  a  physical  impossibility 
of  that  report  being  true.  But  I  scorn  to  answer  any  man 
for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a  political  coxcomb,  or 
whether  he  brought  himself  into  power  by  a  false  glare  of 
courage  or  not. 

I  have  returned,  not,  as  the  right  honorable  member  has 
said,  to  raise  another  storm, — I  have  returned  to  discharge 
an  honorable  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  country,  that  con- 
ferred a  great  reward  for  past  services,  which,  I  am  proud 
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to  say,  was  not  greater  than  my  desert.  I  have  returned 
to  protect  that  constitution,  of  which  I  was  the  parent  and 
the  founder,  from  the  assassination  of  such  men  as  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  and  his  unworthy  associates.  They  are 
corrupt, — they  are  seditious, — and  they,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, are  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  country!  I  have 
returned  to  refute  a  libel,  as  false  as  it  is  malicious,  given 
to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Lords.  Here  I  stand  for  impeachment  or 
trial !  I  dare  accusation !  I  defy  the  honorable  gentle- 
man !  I  defy  the  government !  I  defy  their  whole 
phalanx! — let  them  come  forth!  I  tell  the  ministers  I 
shall  neither  give  them  quarter  nor  take  it!  I  am  here  to 
lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  my  country. 

—Henry  Grattan. 


XCIIL— Rome  and  Cabthage. 

Rome  and  Carthage!  behold  them  drawing  near  for  the 
struggle  that  is  to  shake  the  world !  Carthage,  the  metrop- 
olis of  Africa,  is  the  mistress  of  oceans,  of  kingdoms,  and 
of  nations;  a  magnificent  city,  burthened  with  opulence, 
radiant  with  the  strange  arts  and  trophies  of  the  East.  She 
is  at  the  acme  of  her  civilization.  She  can  mount  no 
higher.  Any  change  now  must  be  a  decline.  Rome  is 
comparatively  poor.  She  has  seized  all  within  her  grasp, 
but  rather  from  the  lust  of  conquest  than  to  fill  her  own 
coffers.  She  is  semi-barbarous,  and  has  her  education  and 
her  fortune  both  to  make.  All  is  before  her,  nothing 
behind. 

For  a  time  these  two  nations  exist  in  view  of  each  other. 
The  one  reposes  in  the  noontide  of  her  splendor ;  the  other 
waxes  strong  in  the  shade.  But,  little  by  little,  air  and 
space  are  wanting  to  each  for  her  development.     Rome  be- 
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gins  to  perplex  Carthage,  and  Carthage  is  an  eye-sore  to 
Rome.  Seated  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
two  cities  look  each  other  in  the  face.  The  sea  no  longer 
keeps  them  apart.  Europe  and  Africa  weigh  upon  each 
other.  Like  two  clouds  surcharged  with  electricity,  they 
impend.     With  their  contact  must  come  the  thunder-shock. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  stupendous  drama  is  at  hand. 
What  actors  are  met!  Two  races,  that  of  merchants  and 
mariners;  that  of  laborers  and  soldiers;  two  nations,  the 
one  dominant  by  gold,  the  other  by  steel;  two  republics, 
the  one  theocratic,  the  other  aristocratic.  Rome  and  Carth- 
age! Rome  with  her  army,  Carthage  with  her  fleet; 
Carthage,  old,  rich,  and  crafty;  Rome,  young,  poor,  and 
robust;  the  past,  and  the  future;  the  spirit  of  discovery, 
and  the  spirit  of  conquest;  the  genius  of  commerce,  the 
demon  of  war;  the  East  and  the  South  on  one  side,  the 
West  and  the  North  on  the  other;  in  short,  two  worlds: 
the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

They  measure  each  other  from  head  to  foot.     They  gather 

all  their  forces.     Gradually  the  war  kindles.     The  world 

takes   fire.     These   colossal    powers   are   locked   in   deadly 

strife.     Carthage  has  crossed  the  Alps;    Rome,   the  seas. 

The  two  nations,  personified  in  two  men,  Hannibal  and 

Scipio,  close  with  each  other,  wrestle,  and  grow  infuriate. 

The  duel  is  desperate.     It  is  a  struggle  for  life.     Rome 

wavers.     She  utters  that  cry  of  anguish,  "Hannibal  at  the 

gates ! "     But  she  rallies,  collects  all  her  strength  for  one 

last,   appalling  effort,  throws  herself  upon  Carthage,  and 

sweeps  her  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

—  Victor  Hugo. 


XCIV. — Value  op  Reputation. 

Who  shall  estimate  the  cost  of  a  priceless  reputation, 
that  impress  which  gives  this  human  dross  its  currency, 
without  which   we  stand   despised,    debased,   depreciated? 
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Who  shall  repair  it  if  injured?  Who  can  redeem  it  if 
lost?  Oh,  well  and  truly  does  the  great  philosopher  of 
poetry  esteem  the  world's  wealth  as  " trash"  in  the  com- 
parison! Without  it  gold  has  no  value;  birth,  no  distinc- 
tion; station,  no  dignity;  beauty,  no  charm;  age,  no  rever- 
ence. Without  it  every  treasure  impoverishes,  every  grace 
deforms,  every  dignity  degrades,  and  all  the  arts,  the  deco- 
rations, and  accomplishments  of  life  stand,  like  the  beacon- 
blaze  upon  a  rock,  warning  the  world  that  its  approach  is 
dangerous,  that  its  contact  is  death. 

The  wretch  without  it  is  under  eternal  quarantine;  no 
friend  to  greet,  no  home  to  harbor  him.  The  voyage  of  his 
life  becomes  a  joyless  peril ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  ambi- 
tion can  achieve,  or  avarice  amass,  or  rapacity  plunder,  he 
tosses  on  the  surge,  a  buoyant  pestilence.  But,  let  me  not 
degrade  into  selfishness  of  individual  safety  or  individual 
exposure  this  universal  principle;  it  testifies  a  higher,  a 
more  ennobling  origin. 

It  is  this  which,  consecrating  the  humble  circle  of  the 
hearth,  will  at  times  extend  itself  to  the  circumference  of 
the  horizon,  which  nerves  the  arm  of  the  patriot  to  save  his 
country,  which  lights  the  lamp  of  the  philosopher  to  amend 
man,  which,  if  it  does  not  inspire,  will  at  least  invigorate, 
the  martyr  to  merit  immortality,  which,  when  one  world's 
agony  is  passed,  and  the  glory. of  another  is  dawning,  will 
prompt  the  prophet,  even  in  his  chariot  of  fire,  and  in  his 
vision  of  heaven,  to  bequeath  to  mankind  the  mantle  of  his 
memory !  Oh,  divine !  Oh,  delightful  legacy  of  a  spotless 
reputation !  Rich  is  the  inheritance  it  leaves ;  pious  the 
example  it  testifies;  pure,  precious,  and  imperishable  the 
example  it  inspires! 

Can  there  be  conceived  a  more  atrocious  injury  than  to 
filch  from  its  possessor  this  inestimable  jewel,  to  rob  society  of 
its  charm  and  solitude  of  its  solace ;  not  only  to  outlaw  life, 
but  to  attaint  death,  converting  the  very  grave,  the  refuge 
of  the  sufferer,  into  the  gate  of  infamy  and  shame?    I  can 
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conceive  few  crimes  beyond  it.  He  who  plunders  my  prop- 
erty takes  from  me  that  which  can  be  repaired  by  time; 
but  what  period  can  repair  a  ruined  reputation?  He  who 
maims  my  person,  affects  that  which  medicine  may  remedy ; 
but  what  herb  has  sovereignty  over  the  wounds  of  slander? 
He  who  ridicules  my  poverty,  or  reproaches  my  profession, 
upbraids  me  with  that  which  industry  may  retrieve  and 
integrity  may  purify ;  but  what  riches  shall  redeem  the  bank- 
rupt fame?  What  power  shall  blanch  the  sullied  snow  of 
character?  There  can  be  no  injury  more  deadly.  There 
can  be  no  crime  more  cruel.  It  is  without  remedy.  It  is 
without  antidote.     It  is  without  evasion. 

The  reptile,  calumny,  is  ever  on  the  watch.  From  the 
fascination  of  its  eye  no  activity  can  escape;  from  the 
venom  of  its  fang  no  sanity  can  recover.  It  has  no  enjoy- 
ment but  crime ;  it  has  no  prey  but  virtue ;  it  has  no  inter- 
val from  the  restlessness  of  its  malice,  save  when,  bloated 
with  its  victims,  it  grovels  to  disgorge  them  at  the  withered 
shrine  where  envy  idolizes  her  own  infirmities. 

— Charles  Phillips. 


XCV.— The  South  During  the  Revolution. 

If  there  be  one  State  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President  (and 
I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit),  that  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  other,  for  a  uniform,  zealous,  ardent, 
and  uncalculating  devotion  to  the  Union,  that  State  is 
South  Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  however 
great,  she  has  not  cheerfully  made, — no  service  she  has 
ever  hesitated  to  perform.  She  has  adhered  to  you  in  your 
prosperity ;  but  in  your  adversity  she  has  clung  to  you  with 
more  than  filial  affection.  No  matter  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  her  domestic  affairs, — though  deprived  of  her  re- 
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sources,  divided  by  parties,  or  surrounded  by  difficulties — 
the  call  of  the  country  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice  of 
God.  Domestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound;  every  man 
became  at  once  reconciled  to  his  brethren,  and  the  sons  of 
Carolina  were  all  seen  crowding  to  the  temple,  bringing 
their  gifts  to  the  altar  of  their  common  country. 

What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  South  during  the  Rev- 
olution? Sir,  I  honor  New  England  for  her  conduct  in 
that  glorious  struggle.  But,  great  as  is  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  her,  I  think  at  least  equal  honor  is  due  to  the 
South.  They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  brethren  with  a 
generous  zeal  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  stop  to  calculate 
their  interest  in  the  dispute.  Favorites  of  the  mother 
country,  possessed  of  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a 
commercial  rivalship,  they  might  have  found  in  their  situ- 
ation a  guarantee  that  their  trade  would  be  forever  fostered 
and  protected  by  Great  Britain.  But,  trampling  on  all 
considerations,  either  of  interest  or  of  safety,  they  rushed 
into  the  conflict,  and,  fighting  for  principle,  periled  all  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Never  were  there  exhibited, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  higher  examples  of  noble  dar- 
ing, dreadful  suffering,  and  heroic  endurance,  than  by  the 
Whigs  of  Carolina  during  the  Revolution.  The  whole 
State,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  The  fruits  of  industry 
perished  on  the  spot  where  they  were  produced,  or  were 
consumed  by  the  foe.  The  "  plains  of  Carolina"  drank  up 
the  most  precious  blood  of  her  citizens.  Black,  smoking 
ruins  marked  the  places  which  had  been  the  habitation  of 
her  children !  Driven  from  their  homes,  into  the  gloomy 
and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even  there  the  spirit  of 
liberty  survived ;  and  South  Carolina,  sustained  by  the 
example  of  her  Sumpters  and  her  Marions,  proved,  by  her 
conduct,  that  though  her  soil  might  be  overrun,  the  spirit 
of  her  people  was  invincible. 

— Hayne. 
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XCVI. — Verres  Denounced. 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  Fathers,  that,  in  public 
prosecutions,  men  of  wealth,  however  clearly  convicted,  are 
always  safe.  This  opinion,  so  injurious  to  your  order,  so 
detrimental  to  the  state,  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  refute. 
A  man  is  on  trial  before  you  who  is  rich,  and  who  hopes 
his  riches  will  compass  his  acquittal,  but  whose  life  and 
actions  are  his  sufficient  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  all 
candid  men.  I  speak  of  Caius  Verres,  and,  if  he  now  re- 
ceive not  the  sentence  his  crimes  deserve,  it  shall  not  be 
through  the  lack  of  a  criminal  or  a  prosecutor,  but  through 
the  failure  of  the  ministers  of  justice  to  do  their  duty. 

Passing  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  youth, 
what  does  the  prsetorship  of  Verres  exhibit  but  one  contin- 
ued scene  of  villainies?  The  public  treasure  squandered,  a 
Consul  stripped  and  betrayed,  an  army  deserted. and  re- 
duced to  want,  a  province  robbed,  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  a  people  trampled  upon!  But  his  prsetorship  in 
Sicily  has  crowned  his  career  of  wickedness  and  completed 
the  lasting  monument  of  his  infamy.  His  decisions  have 
violated  all  law,  all  precedent,  all  right.  His  extortions 
from  the  industrious  poor  have  been  beyond  computation. 
Our  most  faithful  allies  have  been  treated  as  enemies. 
Roman  citizens  have,  like  slaves,  been  put  to  death  with 
tortures.  Men  the  most  worthy  have  been  condemned  and 
banished  without  a  hearing,  while  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals have,  with  money,  purchased  exemption  from  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  their  guilt. 

I  ask  now,  Verres,  what  have  you  to  advance  against 
these  charges  ?  Art  thou  not  the  tyrant  praetor,  who,  at  no 
greater  distance  than  Sicily,  within  sight  of  the  Italian 
coast,  dared  to  put  to  an  infamous  death,  on  the  cross,  that 
ill-fated  and  innocent  citizen,  Publius  Gavius  Casanus? 
And  what  was  his  offense?  He  had  declared  his  intention 
of   appealing    to  the  justice  of  his  country  against  your 
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brutal  persecutions!  For  this,  when  about  to  embark  for 
home,  he  was  seized,  brought  before  you,  charged  with 
being  a  spy,  scourged,  and  tortured.  In  vain  did  he  ex- 
claim :  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  I  have  served  under 
Lucius  Pretius,  who  is  now  at  Panormus,  and  who  will 
attest  my  innocence ! "  Deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  remorse- 
less, thirsting  for  innocent  blood,  you  ordered  the  savage 
punishment  to  be  inflicted!  While  the  sacred  words,  "I 
am  a  Roman  citizen!"  were  on  his  lips, — words  which,  in 
the  remotest  regions,  are  a  passport  to  protection,  you 
ordered  him  to  death,  to  a  death  upon  the  cross. 

O  liberty!  O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman 
ear!  O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship!  once 
sacred,  now  trampled  on!  Is  it  come  to  this?  Shall  an 
inferior  magistrate,  a  governor,  who  holds  his  whole  power 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  a  Roman  province,  within  sight  of 
Italy,  bind,  scourge,  torture,  and  put  to  an  infamous  death 
a  Roman  citizen?  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence  ex- 
piring in  agony,  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators,  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice 
of  his  country,  restrain  the  merciless  monster,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  his  riches,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  liberty, 
and  sets  mankind  at  defiance?  And  shall  this  man  escape? 
Fathers,  it  must  not  be!  It  must  not  be,  unless  you  would 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  social  safety,  strangle 
justice,  and  call  down  anarchy,  massacre,  and  ruin  on  the 
commonwealth!  — Cwero. 


XCVH. — Impeachment  op  Warren  Hastings.    fc 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  go  further  than  just  to 
remind  your  Lordships  of  this, — that  Mr.  Hastings'  govern- 
ment was  one  whole  system  of  oppression,  of  robbery  of 
individuals,  of  spoliation  of  the  public,  and  of  supersession 
of  the  whole  system  of  the  English  government,  in  order  to 

K.  N.  E.— 24. 
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vest  in  the  worst  of  the  natives  all  the  power  that  could 
possibly  exist  in  any  government;  in  order  to  defeat  the 
ends  which  all  governments  ought,  in  common,  to  have  in 
view.  In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  charge 
all  this  villainy  upon  Warren  Hastings,  in  this  last  moment 
of  my  application  to  you. 

My  Lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act 
of  national  justice?  Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  Lords? 
You  have  the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women 
of  the  first  rank,  of  desolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted 
kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords  ?  When  was  there  so 
much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one?  No, 
my  Lords,  you  must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  de- 
linquent from  India.  Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  sub- 
stance enough  in  India  to  nourish  such  another  delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want?  You  have  be- 
fore you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecutors ;  and 
I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  progress 
round  the  world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight 
than  that  of  men,  separated  from  a  remote  people  by  the 
material  bounds  and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by  the  bond 
of  a  social  and  moral  community ;— all  the  Commons  of 
England  resenting,  as  their  own,  the  indignities  and  cruel- 
ties that  are  offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribunal?  My  Lords,  no  example  of 
antiquity,  nothing  in  the  modern  world,  nothing  in  the 
range  of  human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal 
like  this.  We  commit  safely  the  interests  of  India  and 
humanity  into  your  hands.  Therefore,  it  is  with  confidence 
that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust 
he  has  betrayed. 
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I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted;  whose  proper- 
ties he  has  destroyed ;  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste 
and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eter- 
nal laws  of  justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name*  of  human  nature  itself, 
which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed,  in 
both  sexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of 
life.  — Burke. 


XCVIIL— Public  Virtue. 

I  hope  that  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness,  all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  insignificance  of 
human  life,  whatever  may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or 
alarm  a  soul  not  easily  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or 
intimidated  by  menace ;  a  stout  heart  and  a  steady  eye  that 
can  survey,  unmoved  and  undaunted,  any  mere  personal 
perils  that  assail  this  poor,  transient,  perishing  frame,  I 
may  without  disparagement  compare  with  other  men. 

There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  courage  which,  I  frankly 
confess  it,  I  do  not  possess,  a  boldness  to  which  I  dare  not 
aspire,  a  valor  which  I  can  not  covet.  I  can  not  lay  my- 
self down  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of 
my  country.  That  I  can  not,  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
do.  I  can  not  interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be 
invested,  a  power  conferred,  not  for  my  personal  benefit 
nor  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for  my  country's  good,  to 
check  her  onward  march  to  greatness  and  glory.  I  have 
not  courage  enough.     I  am  too  cowardly  for  that. 

I  would  not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust, 
lie  down  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that  leads  my 
country  to  prosperity  and  happiness.     This  is  a  sort  of 
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courage  widely  different  from  that  which  a  man  may  dis- 
play in  his  private  conduct  and  personal  relations.  Per- 
sonal or  private .  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  higher 
and  nobler  courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  offer  him- 
self a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  his  country's  good. 

Apprehensions  of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firmness 
sometimes  impel  us  to  perform  rash  and -inconsiderate  acts. 
It  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation 
of  the  want  of  courage.  But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  un- 
amiable  and  offensive  in  private  life,  are  vices  which  par- 
take of  the  character  of  crimes  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  The  unfortunate  victim  of  these  passions  can  not 
see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle  of  his  own 
personal  interests.  All  his  thoughts  are  withdrawn  from 
his  country  and  concentrated  on  his  consistency,  his  firm- 
ness, himself. 

The  high,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  patriot- 
ism, which,  soaring  toward  heaven,  rises  far  above  all 
mean,  low,  or  selfish  things,  and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul- 
transporting  thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's 
country,  are  never  felt  in  his  impenetrable  bosom.  That 
patriotism  which,  catching  its  inspirations  from  the  immor- 
tal God,  and  leaving  at  an  immeasurable  distance  below  all 
lesser,  groveling,  personal  interests  and  feelings,  animates 
and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  of  valor,  of  devotion, 
and    of   death    itself, — that   is  public  virtue,    that    is   the 

noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  public  virtues. 

— Henry  Clay. 


XCIX. — Speech  before  the  Virginia  Convention. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and 
that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of 
judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past.  And,  judging  by 
the  past,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  British  ministry,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  jus- 
tify those  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have  been  pleased 
to  solace  themselves  and  the  Hou6e?  Is  it  that  insidious 
smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been  lately  received? 
Trust  it  not;  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer 
not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves 
how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports  with 
those  warlike  preparations  which  cover  our  waters  and 
darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a 
work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves 
so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled  that  force  must  be  called  in 
to  win  back  our  love? 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  These  are  the  implements 
of  war  and  subjugation — the  last  arguments  to  which 
kings  resort.  I  ask,  gentlemen,  what  means  this  martial 
array  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  into  submission? 
Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive  for  it? 
Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the  world 
to  call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies? 
No,  she  has  none.  They  are  meant  for  us;  they  can  be 
meant  for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet 
upon  us  those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have  been 
so  long  forging.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them? 
Shall  we  try  argument  ?  We  have  been  trying  that  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Have  we  any  thing  new  to  offer  upon  the 
subject  ?    Nothing. 

We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it 
was  capable ;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  resort 
to  entreaty  and  humble  supplication?  What  terms  shall 
we  find  which  have  not  been  already  exhausted?  Let  us 
not,  I  beseech  you,  deceive  ourselves  longer.  We  have 
done  every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm 
which  is  now  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned;  we  have 
remonstrated ;  we  have  supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  implored  its  inter- 
position to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and 
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parliament.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted ;  our  remon- 
strances have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult;  our 
supplications  disregarded,  and  we  have  been  spurned  with 
contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond 
hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free ;  if  we  mean  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we 
have  been  so  long  contending;  if  we  mean  not  basely  to 
abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long 
engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to 
abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be 
obtained — we  must  fight!     I  repeat  it,  we  must  fight! 

An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of  hosts,  is  all  that 
is  left  us.  They  tell  us  that  we  are  weak,  unable  to  cope 
with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be 
stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next  week  or  the  next  year? 
Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a 
British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house?  Shall  we 
gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  'inaction?  Shall  we 
acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely 
on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope, 
until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot? 

We  are  not  weak  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those 
means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power. 
Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty, 
and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invin- 
cible by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us. 
Besides,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is 
a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The 
battle  is  not  to  the  strong  alone:  it  is  to  the  vigilant, 
the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  we  have  no  election.  If 
we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submis- 
sion and  slavery.     Our  chains  are  forged.     Their  clanking 
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may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston!     The  war  is  in- 
evitable, and  let  it  come!     I  repeat  it,  let  it  come! 

It  is  vain  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may 
cry  peace,  peace,  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actu- 
ally begun!  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  North 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms !  Our 
brethren  are  already  in  the  field  !  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ? 
What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  what  would  they  have? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God! 
I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me, 

give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! 

— Patrick  Henry. 


C. — Eight  of  Free  Discussion. 

Important  as  I  deem  it  to  discuss,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, the  policy  of  the  measures  at  present  pursued,  it  is 
still  more  important  to  maintain  the  right  of  such  discus- 
sion in  its  full  and  just  extent.  Sentiments  lately  sprung 
up,  and  now  growing  fashionable,  make  it  necessary  to  be 
explicit  on  this  point.  The  more  I  perceive  a  disposition  to 
check  the  freedom  of  inquiry  by  extravagant  and  uncon- 
stitutional pretenses,  the  firmer  shall  be  the  tone  in  which 
I  shall  assert,  and  the  freer  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
exercise,  it. 

It  is  the  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative  of  this 
people  to  canvass  public  measures  and  the  merits  of  public 
men.  It  is  a  "home-bred  right,"  a  fireside  privilege.  It 
hath  ever  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cottage,  and  cabin 
in  the  nation.  It  is  not  to  be  drawn  into  controversy.  It 
is  as  undoubted  as  the  right  of  breathing  the  air  or  walk- 
ing on  the  earth.  Belonging  to  private  life  as  a  right,  it 
belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty;  and  it  is  the  last  duty 
which  those,  whose  representative  I  am,  shall  find  me  to 
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abandon.  Aiming  at  all  times  to  be  courteous  and  temper- 
ate in  its  use,  except  when  the  right  itself  shall  be  ques- 
tioned, I  shall  place  myself  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  my 
right,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would  move  me 
from  my  ground. 

This  high  constitutional  privilege  I  shall  defend  and 
exercise,  within  this  House,  and  without  this  House,  and  in 
all  places;  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  all  times.  Living,  I 
shall  assert  it ;  and  should  I  leave  no  other  inheritance  to 
my  children,  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  leave  them  the 
inheritance  of  free  principles,  and  the  example  of  a  manly, 
independent,  and  constitutional  defense  of  them. 

—  Webster. 


CI. — Rienzi's  Last  Appeal  ^to  the  Romans. 

Ye  come,  then,  once  again !  Come  ye  as  slaves  or  free* 
men  ?  A  handful  of  armed  men  are  in  your  walls.  Will 
ye  who  chased  from  your  gates  the  haughtiest  knights,  the 
most  practiced  battle-men  of  Rome,  succumb  now  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hirelings  and  strangers?  Will  you  arm 
for  your  tribune?  You  are  silent.  Be  it  so!  Will  you 
arm  for  your  own  liberties — your  own  Rome?  Silent  still! 
By  the  saints  that  reign  on  the  throne  of  the  heathen  gods, 
are  ye  thus  fallen  from  your  birthright?  Have  you  no 
arms  for  your  own  defence? 

Romans,  hear  me!  Have  I  wronged  you?  If  so,  by 
your  hands  let  me  die;  and  then,  with  knives  yet  reeking 
with  my  blood,  go  forward  against  the  robber  who  is  but 
the  herald  of  your  slavery,  and  I  die  honored,  grateful,  and 
avenged.  You  weep.  Aye,  and  I  could  weep,  too,  that  I 
should  live  to  speak  of  liberty  in  vain  to  Romans.  Weep! 
Is  this  an  hour  for  tears?  Weep  now,  and  your  tears  shall 
ripen  harvests  of  crime  and  license  and  despotism  to  come! 

Romans,  arm ;  follow  me  at  once  to  the  Place  of  the 
Colonna;  expel  this  ruffian  Minorbino,  expel  your  enemy, 
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(no  matter  what  you  afterward  do  to  me),  or  I  abandon 
you  to  your  fate.  What,  and  is  it  ye  who  forsake  me,  for  - 
whose  cause  alone  man  dares  to  hurl  against  me  the  thun- 
ders of  his  God  in  this  act  of  excommunication  ?  Is  it  not 
for  you  that  I  am  declared  heretic  and  rebel?  What  are 
my  imputed  crimes  ?  That  I  have  made  Rome,  and  asserted 
Italy  to  be  free !  That  I  have  subdued  the  proud  magnates 
who  were  the  scourge  both  of  Pope  and  people. 

Do  you — you  upbraid  me  with  what  I  have  dared  and 
done  for  you?  Men,  with  you  I  would  have  fought;  for 
you  I  would  have  perished.  You  forsake  yourselves  in  for- 
saking me;  and,  since  I  no  longer  rule  over  brave  men,  I 
resign  my  power  to  the  tyrants  you  prefer.  Seven  months 
I  have  ruled  over  you,  prosperous  in  commerce,  stainless  in 
justice,  victorious  in  the  field.  I  have  shown  you  what 
Home  could  be;  and  since  I  abdicate  the  government  ye 
gave  me,  when  I  am  gone  strike  for  your  own  freedom !  It 
matters  nothing  who  is  the  chief  of  a  brave  and  great 
people.  Prove  that  Rome  hath  many  a  Rienzi,  but  of 
brighter  fortunes. 

Heed  me :  I  ride  with  these  faithful  few  through  the 
quarter  of  the  Colonna,  before  the  fortress  of  your  foe. 
Three  times  before  that  fortress  shall  my  trumpet  sound; 
if,  at  the  third  blast,  ye  come  not,  armed  as  befits  you, — I 
say  not  all,  but  three,  but  two,  but  one  hundred  of  ye, — I 
break  my  wand  of  office,  and  the  world  shall  say  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  robbers  quelled  the  soul  of  Rome,  and 
crushed  her  magistrate  and  her  laws.  —Rienzi. 


CIL — Oratory. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  orator  to  keep  one  man 
in  view  amidst  the  multitude  that  surround  him ;  and, 
while  composing,  to  address  himself  to  that  one  man,  whose 
mistakes  he  laments,  and  whoso  foibles  he  discovers.     This 

K.  N.  E.— 25. 
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man  is  to  him  as  the  genius  of  Socrates,  standing  continu- 
ally at  his  side,  and  by  turns  interrogating  him  or  answer- 
ing his  questions.  This  is  he  whom  the  orator  ought  never 
to  lose  sight  of,  in  writing,  till  he  obtain  a  conquest  over 
his  prepossessions.  The  arguments  which  will  be  suffi- 
ciently persuasive  to  overcome  his  opposition,  will  equally 
control  a  large  assembly. 

The  orator  will  derive  still  farther  advantages  from  a 
numerous  concourse  of  people,  where  all  the  impressions 
made  at  the  time  will  convey  the  finest  triumphs  of  the 
art  by  forming  a  species  of  action  and  re-action  between  the 
auditory  and  the  speaker.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Cicero  is 
right  in  saying,  "That  no, man  can  be  eloquent  without  a 
multitude  to  hear  him." 

The  auditor  came  to  hear  a  discourse ;  the  orator  attacks 
him,  accuses  him,  makes  him  abashed ;  addresses  him  at 
one  time  as  his  confidant,  at  another  as  his  mediator  or 
his  judge.  See  with  what  address  he  un vails  his  most  con- 
cealed passions;  with  what  penetration  he  shows  him  his 
most  intimate  thoughts;  with  what  energy  he  annihilates 
his  best  framed  excuses!  The  culprit  repents.  Profound 
attention,  consternation,  confusion,  remorse, — all  announce 
that  the  orator  has  penetrated,  in  his  retired  meditations, 
into  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  Then,  provided  no  ill-timed 
sally  of  wit  follow  to  blunt  the  strokes  of  Christian  elo- 
quence, there  may  be  in  the  church  two  thousand  auditors, 
yet  there  will  be  but  one  thought,  but  one  opinion;  and  all 
those  individuals  united,  form  that  ideal  man  whom  the 
orator  had  in  view  while  composing  his  discourse. 

But,  you  may  ask,  where  is  this  ideal  man,  composed 
of  so  many  different  traits,  to  be  found,  unless  we  describe 
some  chimerical  being?  Where  shall  we  find  a  phantom 
like  this,  singular  but  not  outre,  in  which  every  individual 
may  recognize  himself,  although  it  resembles  not  any  one? 
Where  shall  we  find  him?  In  your  own  heart.  Often  re- 
tire there.     Survey  all  its  recesses.     There  you  will   trace 
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both  the  pleas  for  those  passions  which  you  will  have  to 
combat,  and  the  source  of  those  false  reasonings  which  you 
must  point  out.  To  be  eloquent,  we  must  enter  within  our- 
selves. The  first  productions  of  a  young  orator  are  gener- 
ally too  far  fetched.  His  mind,  always  on  the  stretch,  is 
making  continual  efforts,  without  his  ever  venturing  to 
commit  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  until  experience 
teaches  him  that,  to  arrive  at  the  sublime,  it  is,  in  fact,  less 
necessary  to  elevate  his  imagination  than  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  subject. 

If  you  have  studied  the  sacred  books;  if  you  have 
observed  men ;  if  you  have  attended  to  writers  on  morals, 
who  serve  you  instead  of  historians;  if  you  have  become 
familiar  with  the  language  of  orators,  make  trial  of  your 
eloquence  upon  yourself, — become,  so  to  speak,  the  auditor 
of  your  own  discourses ;  and  thus,  by  anticipating  the  effect 
which  they  ought  to  produce,  you  will  easily  delineate  true 
characters;  you  will  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the 
shades  of  difference  which  distinguish  them,  all  men  bear 
an  interior  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  that  their  vices 
have  a  uniformity  because  they  always  proceed  either  from 
weakness  or  interest.  In  a  word,  your  descriptions  will  not 
be  indeterminate;  and  the  more  thoroughly  you  shall  have 
examined  what   passes  within  your  own  breast,  with  more 

ability  will  you  unfold  the  hearts  of  others. 

—Maury, 


CIII.—  Liberty  and  Union. 

I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  union.  It  is 
to  that  union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consid- 
eration and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  union  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our 
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country.  That  union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of 
our  virtues,  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate 
commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences 
these  great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead, 
and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its 
duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its 
blessings;  and  although  our  territory  has  stretched  out 
wider  and  wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther  and 
farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits. 
It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social, 
and  personal  happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the 
union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess 
behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserv- 
ing liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be 
broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang 
over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my 
short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below; 
nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counselor  in  the  affairs  of 
this  government  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on 
considering,  not  how  the  union  should  be  best  preserved, 
but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

While  the  union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying 
prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children. 
Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  vail.  God  grant 
that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God 
grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies 
behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the 
last  time,  'the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on 
the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
union ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a 
land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fra- 
ternal blood!  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance 
rather  behold   the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now 
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known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high 
advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  ob- 
scured, bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interroga- 
tory as — What  is  all  this  worth?  Nor  those  other  words 
of  delusion  and  folly — Liberty  first  and  union  afterwards; 
but  everywhere  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light, 
blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart — 
Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 

—  Webster. 


CIV. — Death  op  John  Q.  Adams. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  mingled  tones  of  sorrow,  like  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  have  come  unto  us  from  a  *sister 
state, — Massachusetts,  weeping  for  her  honored  son.  The 
state  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  once  endured, 
with  yours,  a  common  suffering,  battled  for  a  common 
cause,  and  rejoiced  in  a  common  triumph.  Surely,  then,  it 
is  meet  that  in  this  the  day  of  your  affliction  we  should 
mingle  our  griefs. 

When  a  great  man  falls,  the  nation  mourns;  when  a 
patriarch  is  removed,  the  people  weep.  Ours,  my  associates, 
is  no  common  bereavement.  The  chain  which  linked  our 
hearts  with  the  gifted  spirits  of  former  times  has  been  sud- 
denly snapped.  The  lips  from  which  flowed  those  living 
and  glorious  truths  that  our  fathers  uttered  are  closed  in 
death. 

Yes,  my  friends,  Death  has  been  among  us!  He  has 
not  entered  the  humble  cottage  of  some  unknown,  ignoble 
peasant;  he  has  knocked  audibly  at  the  palace  of  a  nation! 
His  footstep  has  been  heard  in  the  halls  of  state !  He  has 
cloven  down  his  victim  in  the  midst  of  the  councils  of  a 
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people.  He  has  borne  in  triumph  from  among  you  the 
gravest,  wisest,  most  reverend  head.  Ah !  he  has  taken 
him  as  a  trophy  who  was  once  chief  over  many  statesmen, 
adorned  with  virtue  and  learning  and  truth ;  he  has  borne 
at  his  chariot  wheels  a  renowned  one  of  the  earth. 

How  often  have  we  crowded  into  that  aisle,  and  clus- 
tered around  that  now  vacant  desk,  to  listen  to  the  coun- 
sels of  wisdom  as  they  fell  "from  the  lips  of  the  venerable 
sage,  we  can  all  remember,  for  it  was  but  of  yesterday. 
But  what  a  change!  How  wondrous!  how  sudden!  Tis 
like  a  vision  of  the  night.  That  form  which  we  beheld 
but  a  few  days  since  is  now  cold  in  death! 

But  the  last  sabbath,  and  in  this  hall  he  worshiped  with 
others.  Now  his  spirit  mingles  with  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  and  the  just  made  perfect,  in  the  eternal  adora- 
tion of  the  living  God.  With  him,  "this  is  the  end  of 
earth."  He  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  He  is 
gone1— and  forever!  The  sun  that  ushers  in  the  morn  of 
that  next  holy  day,  while  it  gilds  the  lofty  dome  of  the 
capitol,  shall  rest  with  soft  and  mellow  light  upon  the  con- 
secrated spot  beneath  whose  turf  forever  lies  the  Patriot 
Father  and  the  Patriot  Sage.  — L.  E.  Holmes. 


CV. — The  Passing  of  the  Rubicon. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  Caesar's  be- 
nevolent disposition,  and  of  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
had  entered  into  the  civil  war,  observes,  "How  long  did  he 
pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon?"  How  came  he  to 
the  brink  of  that  river!  How  dared  he  cross  it!  Shall 
private  men  respect  the  boundaries  of  private  property,  and 
shall  a  man  pay  no  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his  coun- 
try's rights?  How  dared  he  cross  that  river!  Oh,  but  he 
paused  upon  the  brink!     He  should  have  perished  upon 
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the  brink  ere  he  had  crossed  it !  Why  did  he  pause  ?  Why 
does  a  man's  heart  palpitate  when  he  is  on  the  point  of 
committing  an  unlawful  deed?  Why  does  the  very  mur- 
derer, his  victim  sleeping  before  him,  and  his  glaring  eye 
taking  the  measure  of  the  blow,  strike  wide  of  the  mortal 
part?  Because  of  conscience!  'Twas  that  made  Caesar 
pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon.  Compassion !  What 
compassion?  The  compassion  of  an  assassin  that  feels  a 
momentary  shudder  as  his  weapon  begins  to  cut! 

Caesar  paused  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon !  What 
was  the  Rubicon?  The  boundary  of  Caesar's  province. 
From  what  did  it  separate  his  province?  From  his  country. 
Was  that  country  a  desert?  No;  it  was  cultivated  and  fer- 
tile, rich  and  populous !  Its  sons  were  men  of  genius,  spirit, 
and  generosity!  Its  daughters  were  lovely,  susceptible,  and 
chaste!  Friendship  was  its  inhabitant!  Love  was  its  in- 
habitant! Domestic  affection  was  its  inhabitant!  Liberty 
was  its  inhabitant!  All  bounded  by  the  stream  of  the 
Rubicon !  What  was  Caesar,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of 
that  stream?  A  traitor,  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into 
the  heart  of  that  country.  No  wonder  that  he  paused — no 
wonder  if,  his  imagination  wrought  upon  by  his  conscience, 
he  had  beheld  blood  instead  of  water,  and  heard  groans 
instead  of  murmurs!  No  wonder  if  some  gorgon  horror 
had  turned  him  into  stone  upon  the  spot!  But,  no! — he 
cried,  "The  die  is  cast!"  He  plunged! — he  crossed! — and 
Rome  was  free  no  more.  — Knowles. 


CVI. — The  Stability  of  our  Government. 

If  there  be  on  the  earth  one  nation  more  than  another, 
whose  institutions  must  draw  their  life-blood  from  the  indi- 
vidual purity  of  its  citizens,  that  nation  is  our  own.  Rulers 
by  divine  right,  and  nobles  by  hereditary  succession,  may, 
perhaps,  tolerate  with  impunity  those  depraving  indulgences 
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which  keep  the  great  mass  abject.  Where  the  many  enjoy 
little  or  no  power,  it  were  a  trick  of  policy  to  wink  at  those 
enervating  vices  which  would  rob  them  of  both  the  ability 
'  and  the  inclination  to  enjoy  it.  But  in  our  country,  where 
almost  every  man,  however  humble,  bears  to  the  omnipo- 
tent ballot-box  his  full  portion  of  the  sovereignty — where  at 
regular  periods  the  ministers  of  authority,  who  went  forth 
to  rule,  return  to  be  ruled,  and  lay  down  their  dignities  at 
the  feet  of  the  monarch  multitude — where,  in  short,  public 
sentiment  is  the  absolute  lever  that  moves  the  political 
world,  the  purity  of  the  people  is  the  rock  of  political 
safety. 

We  may  boast,  if  we  please,  of  our  exalted  privileges, 
and  fondly  imagine  that  they  will  be  eternal;  but  when- 
ever those  vices  shall  abound  which  undeniably  tend  to  de- 
basement, steeping  the  poor  and  ignorant  still  lower  in  pov- 
erty and  ignorance,  and  thereby  destroying  that  wholesome 
mental  equality  which  can  alone  sustain  a  self-ruled  people, 
it  will  be  found,  by  woeful  experience,  that  our  happy  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  best  ever  devised  for  the  intelligent 
and  good,  is  the  very  worst  to  be  intrusted  to  the  degraded 
and  vicious.  The  great  majority  will  then  truly  become  a 
many-headed  monster,  to  be  tamed  and  led  at  will.  The 
tremendous  power  of  suffrage,  like  the  strength  of  the  eye- 
less Nazarite,  so  far  from  being  their  protection,  will  but 
serve  to  pull  down  upon  their  heads  the  temple  their  ances- 
tors reared  for  them. 

Caballers  and  demagogues  will  find  it  an  easy  task  to 
delude  those  who  have  deluded  themselves;  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  will  finally  be  buried  in  the  grave  of 
their  virtues.  National  greatness  may  survive;  splendid 
talents  and  brilliant  honors  may  fling  their  delusive  luster 
abroad — these  may  illume  the  darkness  that  hangs  round 
the  throne  of  a  monarch,  but  their  light  will  be  like  the 
baleful  flame  that  hovers  over  decaying  mortality,  and  tells 
of  the  corruption  that  festers  beneath.     The  immortal  spirit 
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"will  have  gone ;  and  along  our  shores,  and  among  our  hills — 
those  shores  made  sacred  by  the  sepulcher  of  the  pilgrim, 
those  hills  hallowed  by  the  uncoffined  bones  of  the  patriot — 
even  there,  in  the  ears  of  their  degenerate  descendants, 
shall  ring  the  last  knell  of  departed  liberty!  . 

— C.  Spragve. 


CVIL—  Lord  Chatham  Against  the  American  War. 

I  can  not,  my  lords,  I  will  not  join  in  congratulation 
on  misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous 
and  tremendous  moment.  It  is  not  a  time  for  adulation; 
the  smoothness  of  flattery  can  not  save  us  in  this  rugged 
and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne 
in  the  language  of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the 
delusion  and  darkness  which  envelop  it;  and  display,  in  its 
full  danger,  and  genuine  colors,  the  ruin  which  is  brought 
to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  sup- 
port in  their  infatuation  ?  Can  parliament  be  so  dead  to  its 
dignity  and  duty  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus 
obtruded  and  forced  upon  them?  Measures,  my  lords, 
which  have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  scorn 
and  contempt! 

"But  yesterday,  and  Britain  might  have  stood  against 
the  world ;  now,  none  so  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence." 
The  people,  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom 
we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  us, 
supplied  with  every  military  store,  have  their  interest  con- 
sulted, and  their  embassadors  entertained  by  our  inveterate 
enemy — and  ministers  do  not  and  dare  not  interpose  with 
dignity  or  effect. 

The  desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part 
known.  No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honors  the 
British  troops  than  I  do;    I  know  their  virtues  and  their 
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valor;  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossibili- 
ties; and  I  know  that  the  conquest  of  British  America  is 
an  impossibility.  You  can  not,  my  lords,  you  can  not  con- 
quer America.  What  is  your  present  situation  there  ?  We 
do  not  know  the  worst;  but  we  know  that  in  three  cam- 
paigns we  have  done  nothing  and  suffered  much. 

You  may  swell  every  expense,  and  accumulate  every 
assistance,  and  extend  your  traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every 
German  despot;  your  attempts  will  be  forever  vain  and 
impotent — doubly  so,  indeed,  from  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment 
the  minds  of  your  adversaries  to  overrun  them  with  the 
mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and 
their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I 
were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  remained  in  my  country  I  never  would  lay  down  my 
arms;  no,  never,  never,  never!  — Chatham. 


CVIII. — Brutus'  Harangue  on  the  Death  of  C^sar. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers — hear  me  for  my  cause; 
and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine 
honor;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you  may  be- 
lieve. Censure  me  in  your  wisdom ;  and  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in 
this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say  that 
Brutus'  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that 
friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my 
answer:  Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Rome  more. 

Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves, 
than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen?  As  Caesar 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at 
it;    as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him;    but,  as  he  was  am- 
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bitious,  I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for 
his  fortune,  honor  for  his  valor,  and  death  for  his  ambition. 

Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman?  If 
any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
rude  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his 
country  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I  pause 
for  a  reply — 

None!  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no 
more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question 
of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  capitol ;  his  glory  not  exten- 
uated, wherein  he  was  worthy;  nor  his  offenses  enforced, 
for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony;  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth,  as  which  of 
you  shall  not? — With  this,  I  depart — that,  as,  I  slew  my 
best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger 
for  myself  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my 
death.  — Shakespeare. 


CIX. — Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams. 

The  war  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  through.  And 
if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence? That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will 
give  us  character  abroad.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  change 
this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war?  And,  since  we  must 
fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victor}-?  If  we 
fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fail. 
The  cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create 
navies.  The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them, 
will  carry  us  and  will  carry  themselves  gloriously  through 
this  struggle. 
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I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found: 
I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies;  and  I  know  that  re- 
sistance to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their 
hearts,  and  can  not  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,  indeed, 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the 
lead.  Sir,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  will  inspire  the 
people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of 
grievances,  for  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British 
king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independ- 
ence, and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  spirit  of  life. 

Eead  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army;  every 
sword  will  be  drawn,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered  to  main- 
tain it  or  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from 
the  pulpit;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  relig- 
ious liberty  will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it  or 
fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim  it  there ; 
let  them  hear  it,  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's 
cannon ;  let  them  see  it,  who  saw  their  brothers  and  their 
sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out 
in  its  support. 

Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs;  but  I 
see,  I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I, 
indeed,  may  rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  see  the  time 
this  declaration  shall  be  made  good.  JVe  may  die;  die 
colonists ;  die  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously,  and  on 
the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of 
my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  live, 
let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country, 
and  that  a  free  country. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured, 
that  this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and 
it  may  cost  blood;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  com- 
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pensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present 
I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven. 
We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When 
we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it.  They  will 
celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires, 
and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return  they  will  shed 
tears, — copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery, 
not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude, 
and  of  joy. 

Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judg- 
ment approv.es  the  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it. 
All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in 
this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I 
leave  off  as  I  began,  that  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I 
am  for  the  declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment :  inde- 
pendence now,  and  independence  forever. 

—  Webster. 


CX. — Holla's  Address  to  the  Peruvians. 

My  brave  associates,  partners  of  my  toil,  my  feelings, 
and  my  fame !  Can  Holla's  words  add  vigor  to  the  virtuous 
energies  which  inspire  your  hearts?  No ;  you  have  judged 
as  I  have  the  foulness  of  the  crafty  plea  by  which  these 
bold  invaders  would  delude  you.  Your  generous  spirit  has 
compared,  as  mine  has,  the  motives  which,  in  a  war  like 
this,  can  animate  their  minds  and  ours. 

They,  by  a  strange  frenzy  driven,  figjjit  for  power,  for 
plunder,  and  extended  rule ;  we,  for  our  country,  our  altars, 
and  our  homes.  They  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they 
fear,  and  obey  a  power  which  they  hate;  we  serve  a  mon- 
arch whom  we  love;  a  God  whom  we  adore.  Whene'er 
they  move  in  anger,  desolation  marks  their  progress ! 
Whene'er  they  pause  in  amity,  affliction  mourns  their 
friendship. 
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They  boast  they  come  but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge 
our  thoughts,  and  free  us  from  the  yoke  of  error!  Yes, 
they  will  give  enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds,  who  are 
themselves  the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and  pride.  They 
offer  us  their  protection.  Yes,  such  protection  as  vultures 
give  to  lambs — covering  and  devouring  them. 

They  call  on  us  to  barter  all  of  good  we  have  inherited 

and  proved  for  the  desperate  chance  of  something  better, 

which  they  promise.     Be  our  plain  answer  this :  The  throne 

we  honor  is  the  people's  choice ;  the  laws  we  reverence  are 

our  brave  fathers'  legacy ;  the  faith  we  follow  Reaches  us  to 

live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  die  with 

hope  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.     Tell  your  invaders  this, 

and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  change;  and,  least  of  all, 

such  change  as  they  would  bring  us. 

— Knowles. 


CXI. — Necessity  of  Religion. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  because  I  would  prevent  religious 
instruction,  but  because  I  would  prevent  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  that  I  oppose  this  bill.  So  far  from  wish- 
ing to  proscribe  religious  instruction,  I  maintain  that  it  is 
more  essential  at  this  day  than  ever.  The  more  a  man 
grows,  the  more  he  ought  to  believe.  As  he  draws  nearer 
to  God,  the  better  ought  he  to  recognize  His  existence.  It 
is  the  wretched  tendency  of  our  times  to  base  all  calcula- 
tions, all  efforts,  on  this  life  only, — to  crowd  every  thing 
into  this  narrow  span.  In  limiting  man's  end  and  aim  to 
this  terrestrial  and  material  existence,  we  aggravate  all  his 
miseries  by  the  terrible  negation  at  its  close.  We  add  to 
the  burthens  of  the  unfortunate  the  insupportable  weight 
of  a  hopeless  hereafter.  God's  law  of  suffering  we  convert, 
by  our  unbelief,  into  hell's  law  of  despair.  Hence  these 
deplorable  social  convulsions. 
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That  I  am  one  of  those  who  desire — I  will  not  say  with 
sincerity  merely,  but,  with  inexpressible  ardor,  and  by  all 
possible  means — to  ameliorate  the  material  condition  of  the 
suffering  classes  in  this  life,  no  one  fh  this  Assembly  will 
doubt.  But  the  first  and  greatest  of  ameliorations  is  to 
impart  hope.  How  do  our  finite  miseries  dwindle  in  the 
presence  of  an  infinite  hope !  Our  first  duty,  then,  whether 
we  be  clergymen  or  laymen,  bishops  or  legislators,  priests 
or  writers,  is  not  merely  to  direct  all  our  social  energies  to 
the  abatement  of  physical  misery,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
lift  every  drooping  head  towards  heaven, — to  fix  the  atten- 
tion and  the  faith  of  every  human  soul  on  that  ulterior 
life  where  justice  shall  preside,  where  justice  shall  be 
awarded!  Let  us  proclaim  it  aloud  to  all,  No  one  shall 
unjustly  or  needlessly  suffer!  Death  is  restitution.  The 
law  of  the  material  world  is  gravitation ;  of  the  moral 
world,  equity.  At  the  end  of  all,  re-appears  God.  Let  us 
not  forget — let  us  everywhere  teach  it — There  would  be  no 
dignity  in  life,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  holding,  if  in 
death  we  wholly  perish.  All  that  lightens  labor  and  sanc- 
tifies toil,— all  that  renders  man  brave,  good,  wise,  patient, 
benevolent,  just,  humble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  great, 
worthy  of  intelligence,  worthy  of  liberty, — is  to  have  per- 
petually before  him  the  vision  of  a  better  world  darting  its 
rays  of  celestial  splendor  through  the  dark  shadows  of  this 
present  life. 

For  myself,  since  Chance  will  have  it  that  words  of  such 
gravity  should  at  this  time  fall  from  lips  of  such  little  au- 
thority, let  me  be  permitted  here  to  say,  and  to  proclaim 
from  the  elevation  of  this  Tribune,  that  I  believe,  that  I 
most  profoundly  and  reverently  believe  in  that  better 
world.  It  is  to  me  more  real,  more  substantial,  more  posi- 
tive in  its  effects,  than  this  evanescence  which  we  cling  to 
and  call  life.  It  is  unceasingly  before  my  eyes.  I  believe 
in  it  with  all  the  strength  of  my  convictions;  and,  after 
many  struggles,  and  much  study  and  experience,  it  is -the 
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supreme  certainty  of  my  reason,  as  it  is  the  "supreme  conso- 
lation of  my  soul! 

I  desire,  therefore,  most  sincerely,  strenuously,  and  fer- 
vently that  there  should  be  religious  instruction ;  but  let  it 
be  the  instruction  of  the  gospel,  and  not  of  a  party.  Let 
it  be  sincere,  not  hypocritical.  Let  it  have  heaven,  not 
earth,  for  its  end.  — Victor  Hugo. 


CXII. — Nature  a  Hard  Creditor. 

* 

Nature  admits  no  lie.  Most  men  profess  to  be  aware  of 
this,  but  few  in  any  measure  lay  it  to  heart.  Except  in 
the  departments  of  mere  material  manipulation,  it  seems  to* 
be  taken  practically  as  if  this  grand  truth  were  merely  a 
polite  flourish  of  rhetoric^  Nature  keeps  silently  a  most 
exact  savings-bank  and  official  register,  correct  to  the  most 
evanescent  item,  debtor  and  creditor,  in  respect  to  one  and 
all  of  us;  silently  marks  down,  creditor  by  such  and  such 
an  unseen  act  of  veracity  and  heroism ;  debtor  to  such  a 
loud,  blustery  blunder,  twenty-seven  million  strong  or  one 
unit  strong,  and  to  all  acts  and  words  and  thoughts  exe- 
cuted in  consequence  of  that, — debtor,  debtor,  debtor,  day 
after  day,  rigorously  as  fate  (for  this  is  fate  that  is  writ- 
ing); and  at  the  end  of  the  account  you  will  have  it  all  to 
pay,  my  friend ; — there  is  the  rub !  Not  the  infinitesimalest 
fraction  of  a  farthing  but  will  be  found  marked  there,  for 
you  and  against  you ;  and  with  the  due  rate  of  interest  you 
will  have  to  pay  it,  neatly,  completely,  as  sure  as  you  are 
alive.  You  will  have  to  pay  it  even  in  money,  if  you  live: 
and,  poor  slave,  do  you  think  there  is  no  payment  but  in 
money  ?  There  is  a  payment  which  nature  rigorously 
exacts  of  men,  and  also  of  nations, — and  this  I  think  when 
her  wrath  is  sternest, — in  the  shape  of  dooming  you  to  pos- 
sess money : — to  possess  it ;  to  have  your  bloated  vanities  fos- 
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tered  into  monstrosity  by  it;  your  foul  passions  blown  into 
explosion  by  it;  your  heart,  and,  perhaps,  your  very 
stomach,  ruined  with  intoxication  by  it ;  your  poor  life,  and 
all  its  manful  activities,  stunned  into  frenzy  and  comatose 
sleep  by  it; — in  one  word,  as  the  old  prophets  said,  your  soul 
forever  lost  by  it :  your  soul,  so  that  through  the  eternities 
you  shall  have  no  soul,  or  manful  trace  of  ever  having  had 
a  soul;  but  only,  for  certain  fleeting  moments,  shall  have 
had  a  money-bag,  and  have  given  soul  and  heart,  and 
(frightfuler  still)  stomach  itself,  in  fatal  exchange  for  the 
same.  You  wretched  mortal,  stumbling  about  in  a  God's 
temple,  and  thinking  it  a  brutal  cookery-shop!  Nature, 
when  her  scorn  of  a  slave  is  divinest,  and  blazes  like  the 
blinding  lightning  against  his  slavehood,  often  enough  flings 
Trim  a  bag  of  money,  silently  saying:  "That!  Away;  thy 
doom  is  that!"  — Thomas  Carlyle. 


CXIIL—  Industry  and  Eloquence. 

In  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  oratory 
was  a  necessary  branch  of  a  finished  education.  A  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  citizens  were  educated  than  among 
us ;  but  of  these  a  much  larger  number  became  orators. 
No  man  could  hope  for  distinction  or  influence,  and  yet 
slight  this  art.  The  commanders  of  their  armies  were 
orators  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  ruled  as  well  by  their  rhetor- 
ical as  by  their  military  skill.  There  was  no  trusting  with 
them,  as  with  us,  to  a  natural  facility,  or  the  acquisition  of 
an  accidental  fluency  by  occasional  practice. 

They  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  art.  They  passed 
through  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  schools.  They 
submitted  to  long  and  laborious  discipline.  They  exercised 
themselves  frequently,  both  before  equals  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  teachers,  who  criticised,  reproved,  rebuked,  excited 
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emulation,  and  left  nothing  undone  which  art  and  persever- 
ance could  accomplish. 

The  greatest  orators  of  antiquity,  so  far  from  being 
favored  by  natural  tendencies,  except,  indeed,  in  their  high 
intellectual  endowments,  had  to  struggle  against  natural 
obstacles;  and,  instead  of  growing  up  spontaneously  to 
their  unrivaled  eminence,  they  forced  themselves  forward 
by  the  most  discouraging,  artificial  process. 

Demosthenes  combated  an  impediment  in  speech  and  an 
ungainliness  of  gesture,  which,  at  first,  drove  him  from  the 
forum  in  disgrace.  Cicero  failed,  at  first,  through  weakness 
of  lungs,  and  an  excessive  vehemence  of  manner,  which 
wearied  the  hearers  and  defeated  his  own  purpose.  These 
defects  were  conquered  by  study  and  discipline.  He  exiled 
himself  from  home,  and,  during  his  absence,  in  various 
lands,  passed  not  a  day  without  a  rhetorical  exercise,  seek- 
ing the  masters  who  were  most  severe  in^  criticism  as  the 
surest  means  of  leading  him  to  the  perfection  at  which  he 
aimed. 

Such,  too,  was  the  education  of  their  other  great  men. 
They  were  all,  according  to  their  ability  and  station,  ora- 
tors ;  orators,  not  by  nature  or  accident,  but  by  education, 
formed  in  a  strict  process  of  rhetorical  training. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations  is 
that,  if  so  many  of  those  who  received  an  accomplished 
education  became  accomplished  orators,  because  to  become 
so  was  one  purpose  of  their  study,  then  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  much  larger  proportion  among  us  to  form  ourselves 
into  creditable  and  accurate  speakers.  The  inference 
should  not  be  denied  until  proved  false  by  experiment. 

Let  this  art  be  made  an  object  of  attention;  let  young 
men  train  themselves  to.  it  faithfully  and  -long ;  and  if  any 
of  competent  talents  and  tolerable  science  be  found,  at  last, 
incapable  of  expressing  themselves  in  continued  and  con- 
nected discourse,  so  as  to  answer  the  ends  of  public  speak- 
ing, then,  and  not  till  then,  let  it  be  said  that  a  peculiar 
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talent  or  natural  aptitude  is  requisite,  the  want  of  which 
must  render  effort  vain ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  us 
acquiesce  in  this  indolent  and  timorous  notion  which  con- 
tradicts the  whole  testimony  of  antiquity  and  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world.  —  Wirt. 


CXIV. — Eloquence  and  Logic. 

Our  popular  institutions  demand  a  talent  for  speaking, 
and  create  a  taste  for  it.  Liberty  and  eloquence  are  united 
in  all  ages.  Where  the  sovereign  power  is  found  in  the 
public  mind  and  the  public  heart,  eloquence  is  the  obvious 
approach  to  it.  Power  and  honor,  and  all  that  can  attract 
ardent  and  aspiring  natures  attend  it.  The  noblest  instinct 
is  to  propagate  the  spirit,  "  to  make  our  mind  the  mind  of 
other  men,"  and  wield  the  scepter  in  the  realms  of  passion. 
In  the  art  of  speaking,  as  in  all  other  arts,  a  just  combina- 
tion of  those  qualities  necessary  to  the  end  proposed  is  the 
true  rule  of  taste.  Excess  is  always  wrong.  Too  much 
ornament  is  an  evil, — too  little,  also.  The  one  may  impede 
the  progress  of  the  argument,  or  divert  attention  from  it 
by  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter;  the  other  may 
exhaust  attention  or  weary  by  monotony.  Elegance  is  in  a 
just  medium.  The  safer  side  to  err  on  is  that  of  abun- 
dance,— as  profusion  is  better  than  poverty ;  as  it  is  better  to 
be  detained  by  the  beauties  of  a  landscape  than  by  the 
weariness  of  the  desert. 

It  is  commonly,  but  mistakenly,  supposed  that  the  enforc- 
ing of  truth  is  most  successfully  effected  by  a  cold  and  for- 
mal logic ;  but  the  subtleties  of  dialectics,  and  the  forms  of 
logic,  may  play  as  fantastic  tricks  with  truth  as  the  most 
potent  magic  of  Fancy.  The  attempt  to  apply  mathematical 
precision  to  moral  truths  is  always  a  failure,  and  generally 
a  dangerous  one.  If  man,  and  especially  masses  of  men, 
were  purely  intellectual,  then  cold  reason  would  alone  be 
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influential  to  convince;  but  our  nature  is  most  complex, 
and  many  of  the  great  truths  which  it  most  concerns  us  to 
know  are  taught  us  by  our  instincts,  our  sentiments,  our 
impulses,  and  our  passions.  Even  in  regard  to  the  highest 
and  holiest  of  all  truth,  to  know  which  concerns  us  here 
and  hereafter,  we  are  not  permitted  to  approach  its  investi- 
gation in  the  confidence  of  proud  and  erring  reason,  but 
are  taught  to  become  as  little  children  before  we  are  worthy 
to  receive  it.  It  is  to  this  complex  nature  that  the  speaker 
addresses  himself,  and  the  degree  of  power  with  which  all 
the  elements  are  evoked  is  the  criterion  of  the  orator.  His 
business,  to  be  sure,  is  to  convince,  but  more  to  persuade ; 
and,  most  of  all,  to  inspire  with  noble  and  generous  passions. 
It  is  the  cant  of  criticism,  in  all  ages,  to  make  a  distinction 
between  logic  and,  eloquence,  and  to  stigmatize  the  latter  as 
declamation.  Logic  ascertains  the  weight  of  an  argument, 
eloquence  gives  it  momentum.  The  difference  is  that  be- 
tween the  vis  inertice  of  a  mass  of  metal,  and  the  same  ball 
hurled  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  Eloquence  is  an  argu- 
ment alive  and  in  motion, — the  statue  of  Pygmalion  in- 
spired with  vitality.  — Win.  C.  Preston. 


CXV. — Liberty  the  Meed  of  Intelligence. 

Society  can  no  more  exist  without  government,  in  one 
form  or  another,  than  man  without  society,  it  is  the  polit- 
ical, then,  which  includes  the  social,  that  is  his  natural 
state.  It  is  the  one  for  which  his  Creator  formed  him,  into 
which  he  is  impelled  irresistibly,  and  in  which  only  his  race 
can  exist,  and  all  his  faculties  be  fully  developed.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  any,  the  worst  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  better  than  anarchy;  and  that  individual  lib- 
erty or  freedom  must  be  subordinate  to  whatever  power  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  society  against  anarchy  within  or 
destruction  from  without;  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
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society  are  as  paramount  to  individual  liberty,  as  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  race  is  to  that  of  individuals ;  and,  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  power  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
society  is  paramount  to  individual  liberty.  On  the  con* 
trary,  government  has  no  right  to  control  individual  liberty 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
society.  Such  is  the  boundary  which  separates  the  power 
of  government  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  or  subject,  in 
the  political  state,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  natural 
state  of  man, — the  only  one  in  which  his  race  can  exist, 
and  the  one  in  which  he  is  born,  lives,  and  dies. 

It  follows,  from  all  this,  that  the  quantum  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  of  liberty  on  that  of  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  being  equal  in  all  cases,  must  necessarily 
be  very  unequal  among  different  people  according  to  their 
different  conditions.  For,  just  in  proportion  as  a  people 
are  ignorant,  stupid,  debased,  corrupt,  exposed  to  violence 
within  and  danger  without,  the  power  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  possess,  in  order  to  preserve  society  against  anarchy 
and  destruction,  becomes  greater  and  greater,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  less  and  less,  until  the  lowest  condition  is 
reached,  when  absolute  and  despotic  power  becomes  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  individual  liberty 
extinct.  So,  on  the  contrary,  just  as  a  people  rise  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism,  and  the  more 
perfectly  they  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernment, the  ends  for  which  it  was  ordered,  and  how  it 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  the  less  the  tendency  to  vio- 
lence and  disorder  within  and  danger  from  abroad,  the 
power  necessary  for  government  becomes  less  and  less,  and 
individual  liberty  greater  and  greater.  Instead,  then,  of 
all  men  having  the  same  right  to  liberty  and  equality,  as  is 
claimed  by  those  who  hold  that  they  are  all  born  free  and 
equal,  liberty  is  the  noble  and  highest  reward  bestowed  on 
mental  and  moral  development,  combined  with  favorable 
circumstances.     Instead,  then,  of  liberty  and  equality  being 
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born  with  man,  — instead  of  all  men  and  all  classes  and  de- 
scriptions being  equally  entitled  to  them, — they  are  high 
prizes  to  be  won ;  and  are,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  not 
only  the  highest  reward  that  can  be  bestowed  on  our  race, 
but  the  most  difficult  to  be  won,  and,  when  won,  the  most 
difficult  to  be  preserved.  — John  G.  GaUioun. 


CXVI. — The  Teacher  the  Hope  op  America. 

Look  abroad  over  this  country;  mark  her  extent,  her 
wealth,  her  fertility,  her  boundless  resources,  the  giant 
energies  which  every  day  develop,  and  which  she  seems 
already  bending  on  that  fatal  race,  tempting,  yet  always 
fatal  to  republics, — the  race  for  physical  greatness  and 
aggrandizement.  Behold,  too,  that  continuous  and  mighty 
tide  of  population,  native  and  foreign,  which  is  forever 
rushing  through  this  great  valley  towards  the  setting  sun, 
sweeping  away  the  wilderness  before  it  like  grass  before  the 
mower ;  waking  up  industry  and  civilization  in  its  progress; 
studding  the  solitary  rivers  of  the  West  with  marts  and 
cities;  dotting  its  boundless  prairies  with  human  habita- 
tions ;  penetrating  every  green  nook  and  vale ;  climbing  to 
every  fertile  ridge ;  and  still  gathering  and  pouring  onward, 
to  form  new  States  in  those  vast  and  yet  unpeopled  soli- 
tudes, where  the  Oregon  rolls  his  majestic  flood,  and 

•*  Hears  no  sound  save  his  own  dashing." 

Mark  all  this,  and  then  say  by  what  bonds  will  you  hold 
together  so  mighty  a  people  and  so  immense  an  empire? 
What  safeguard  will  you  give  us  against  the  dangers  which 
must  inevitably  grow  out  of  so  vast  and  complicate  an  or- 
ganization ?  In  the  swelling  tide  of  our  prosperity,  what  a 
field  will  open  for  political  corruption !  What  a  world  of 
evil  passions  to  control  and  jarring  interests  to  reconcile! 
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What  temptations  will  there  be  to  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance! What  motives  to  private  and  official  cupidity! 
What  prizes  will  hang  glittering  at  a  thousand  goals  to 
dazzle  and  tempt  ambition !  Do  we  expect  to  find  our  se- 
curity against  these  dangers  in  railroads  and  canals,  in  our 
circumvallations  and  ships  of  war?  Alas!  when  shall  we 
learn  wisdom  from  the  lessons  of  history?  Our  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  will  grow  up  from  our  own  bosom.  We 
may  erect  bulwarks  against  foreign  invasion,  but  what 
power  shall  we  find  in  walls  and  armies  to  protect  the 
people  against  themselves? 

There  is  but  one  sort  of  * '  internal  improvement "  (more 
thoroughly  internal  than  that  which  is  cried  up  by  poli- 
ticians), that  is  able  to  save  this  country.  I  mean  the  im- 
provement of  the  minds  and  souls  of  her  people.  If  this 
improvement  shall  be  neglected,  and  shall  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  our  population  and  our  physical  ad- 
vancement, one  of  two  alternatives  is  certain :  either  the 
nation  must  dissolve  in  anarchy  under  the  rulers  of  its  own 
choice ;  or,  if  held  together  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  govern- 
ment so  strong  and  rigorous  as  to  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  constitutional  liberty.  Let  the  one  hundred  millions 
which,  at  no  very  distant  day,  will  swarm  our  cities  and  fill 
up  our  great  interior,  remain  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  an  iron  despotism  will  suffice  to  govern  the 
nation,  to  reconcile  its  vast  and  conflicting  interests,  control 
its  elements  of  agitation,  and  hold  back  its  fiery  and  head- 
long energies  from  dismemberment  and  ruin. 

How,  then,  is  this  improvement  to  be  effected?  Who 
are  the  agents  of  it?  Who  are  they  who  shall  stand  per- 
petually as  priests  at  the  altar  of  freedom,  and  feed  its 
sacred  fires  by  dispensing  that  knowledge  and  cultivation 
on  which  hangs  our  political  salvation?  I  repeat,  they  are 
our  teachers,  the  masters  of  our  schools,  the  instructors  in 
our  academies  and  colleges,  and  in  all  those  institutions,  of 
whatever  name,  which  have  for  their  object  the  intellectual 
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and  moral  culture  of  our  youth,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  our  people. 

Theirs  is  the  moral  dignity  of  stamping  the  great  features 
of  our  national  character;  and,  in  the  moral  worth  and 
intelligence  which  they  give  it,  to  erect  a  bulwark  which 
shall  prove  impregnable  in  that  hour  of  trial,  when  armies 
and  fleets  and  fortifications  shall  be  vain.  And  when  those 
mighty  and  all-absorbing  questions  shall  be  heard,  which 
are  even  now  sending  their  bold  demands  into  the  ear  of 
rulers  and  lawgivers,  which  are  momentarily  pressing  for- 
ward to  a  solemn  decision  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  all 
nations,  and  which,  when  the  hour  of  their  decision  shall 
come,  will  shake  this  country,  the  union,  the  constitution, 
as  with  the  shaking  of  an  earthquake,  it  is  they  who  in 
that  fearful  hour  will  gather  around  the  structure  of  our 
political  organization,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  stay  the 
reeling  fabric  till  the  storm  and  the  convulsion  be  over- 
past. — Samuel  Ee\h. 


CXVII. — Sir  Robert  Walpole  against  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this  debate 
while  it  was  carried  on,  with  calmness  and  decency,  by  men 
who  do  not  suffer  the  ardor  of  opposition  to  cloud  their 
reason  or  transport  them  to  such  expressions  as  the  dignity 
of  this  assembly  does  not  admit.  I  have  hitherto  deferred 
answering  the  gentleman  who  declaimed  against  the  bill 
with  such  fluency  of  rhetoric  and  such  vehemence  of  ges- 
ture,— who  charged  the  advocates  for  the  expedients  now ' 
proposed  with  having  no  regard  to  any  interests  but  their 
own,  and  with  making  laws  only  to  consume  paper,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  defection  of  their  adherents, 
and  the  loss  of  their  influence,  upon  this  new  discovery  of 
their  folly  and  ignorance.  Nor  do  I  now  answer  him 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  remind  him  how  little  the 
clamors  of  rage  and  the  petulancy  of  invective  contribute 
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to  the  end  for  which  this  assembly  is  called  together; 
how  little  the  discovery  of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  nation  established  by  pompous  diction  and 
theatrical  emotion.  Formidable  sounds  and  furious  decla- 
mation, confident  assertions  and  lofty  periods,  may  affect 
the  young  and  inexperienced ;  and,  perhaps,  the  gentleman 
may  have  contracted  his  habits  of  oratory  by  conversing 
more  with  those  of  his  own  age  than  with  such  as  have 
more  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  more  suc- 
cessful methods  of  communicating  their  sentiments.  If  the 
heat  of  his  temper  would  permit  him  to  attend  to  those 
whose  age  and  long  acquaintance  with  business  give  them 
an  indisputable  right  to  deference  and  superiority,  he  would 
learn,  in  time,  to  reason  rather  than, declaim,  and  to  prefer 
justness  of  argument,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts, 
to  sounding  epithets  and  splendid  superlatives,  which  may 
disturb  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  but  leave  no  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind.  He  will  learn  that  to  accuse  and 
prove  are  very  different;  and  that  reproaches,  unsupported 
by  evidence,  affect  only  the  character  of  him  that  utters 
them.  Excursions  of  fancy,  and  flights  of  oratory,  are, 
indeed,  pardonable  in  young  men,  but  in  no  other;  and  it 
would  surely  contribute  more,  even  to  the  purpose  for 
which  some  gentlemen  appear  to  speak  (that  of  deprecia- 
ting the  conduct  of  the  administration),  to  prove  the  in- 
conveniences and  injustice  of  this  bill,  than  barely  to  assert 
them,  with  whatever  magnificence  of  language,  or  appear- 
ance of  zeal,  honesty,  or  compassion. 


CXVIIL— Reply  op  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which,  with 
such  spirit  and  decency,  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor 
deny ;  but  content  myself  with  hoping  that  I  mav  be  one 

K.  N.  E.-27. 
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of  those  whose  follies  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of 
that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience. 
.  Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  a  man  as  a  reproach, 
I  will  not  assume  the  province  of  determining ;  but,  surely, 
age  may  become  justly  contemptible  if  the  opportunities 
which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without  improvement, 
and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the  passions  have  sub- 
sided. 

The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a 
thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age 
has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object 
either  of  abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his 
gray  hairs  should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more  is 
he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has 
receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less 
temptation: — who  prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he 
can  not  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the 
ruin  of  his  country. 

But  youth  is  not  my  only  crime.  I  am  accused  of  act- 
ing a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may  either  imply 
some  peculiarity  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimulation  of  my  real 
sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  language 
of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be  confuted, 
and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  that  it  may  be  despised. 
I  am  at  liberty — like  every  other  man — to  use  my  own  lan- 
guage :  and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  some  ambition 
to  please  this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  under, 
any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitiously  copy  his  diction  or  his 
mien,  however  matured  by  age  or  modeled  by  experience. 
But  if  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  be- 
havior, imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I 
shall  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain :  nor  shall 
any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment  he  deserves. 
I  shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without  scruple,  trample  upon 
all  those   forms  with   which   wealth   and  dignity  intrench 
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themselves ;  nor  shall  any  thing  but  age  restrain  my  resent- 
ment:— age,  which  always  brings  one  privilege — that  of 
being  insolent  and  supercilious  without  punishment. 

But,  with  regard  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  I  had  acted  a  borrowed  part  I  should  have 
avoided  their  censure.  The  heat  that  offended  them  was  the 
ardor  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  service  of  my 
country  which  neither  hope,  nor  fear,  shall  influence  me  to 
suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned  while  my  liberty  is 
invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon  public  robbery.  I  will 
exert  my  endeavors,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the 
aggressor  and  drag  the  thief  to  justice, — whoever  may  pro- 
tect him  in  his  villainies,  and  whoever  may  partake  of  his 
plunder. 


CXIX. — The  Miseries  of  War. 

The  stoutest  heart  in  this  assembly  would  recoil  were  he 
who  owns  it  to  behold  the  destruction  of  a  single  individual, 
by  some  deed  of  violence.  Were  the  man  who  at  this 
moment  stands  before  you  in  the  full  play  and  energy  of 
health,  to  be  in  another  moment  laid,  by  some  deadly  aim, 
a  lifeless  corpse  at  your  feet,  there  is  not  one  of  you  who 
would  not  prove  how  strong  are  the  relentings  of  nature  at 
a  spectacle  so  hideous  as  death. 

There  are  some  of  you  who  would  be  haunted  for  days 
and  weeks  by  the  image  of  horror  you  had  witnessed ;  who 
would  feel  the  weight  of  a  most  oppressive  sensation  upon 
your  heart  which  nothing  but  time  could  wear  away;  who 
would  be  so  pursued  by  it  as  to  be  unfit  for  business  or  for 
enjoyment;  who  would  think  of  it  through  the  day,  and  it 
would  spread  a  gloomy  disquietude  over  your  waking  mo- 
ments ;  who  would  dream  of  it  at  night,  and  it  would  turn 
that  bed  which  you  courted  as  a  retreat  from  the  torments 
of  an  ever-meddling  memory  into  a  scene  of  restlessness. 

Oh  tell  me,  if  there  be  any  relentings  of  pity  in  your 
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bosom,  how  could  you  endure  it,  to  behold  the  agonies  of 
the  dying  man,  as,  goaded  by  pain,  he  grasps  the  cold 
ground  in  convulsive  energy ;  or,  faint  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  his  pulse  ebbs  low,  and  the  gathering  paleness 
spreads  itself  over  his  countenance;  or  wrapping  himself 
round  in  despair,  he  can  only  mark,  by  a  few  feeble  quiv- 
erings, that  life  still  lurks  and  lingers  in  his  lacerated  body ; 
or,  lifting  up  a  faded  eye,  he  casts  on  you  a  look  of  implor- 
ing helplessness  for  that  succor  which  no  sympathy  can 
yield  him  ? 

It  may  be  painful  to  dwell  thus,  in  imagination,  on  the  dis- 
tressing picture  of  one  individual,  but  multiply  it  ten  thou- 
sand times ;  say  how  much  of  this  distress  has  been  heaped 
together  on  a  single  field  ;  give  us  the  arithmetic  of  this 
accumulated  wretchedness,  and  lay  it  before  us  with  all  the 
accuracy  of  an  official  computation,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
not  one  sigh  is  lifted  up  among  the  crowd  of  eager  listeners, 
as  they  stand  on  tiptoe,  and  catch  every  syllable  of  utter- 
ance which  is  read  to  them  out  of  the  registers  of  death. 

Oh  say,  what  mystic  spell  is  that  which  so  blinds  us  to 
the  suffering  of  our  brethren ;  which  deafens  to  our  ear  the 
voice  of  bleeding  humanity  when  it  is  aggravated  by  the 
shriek  of  dying  thousands,  which  makes  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  slaughter  throw  a  softening  disguise  over  its  cruelties 
and  its  horrors;  which  causes  us  to  eye,  with  indifference, 
the  field  that  is  crowded  with  the  most  revolting  abomina- 
tions, and  arrests  that  sigh  which  each  individual  would 
singly  have  drawn  from  us  by  the  report  of  the  many  who 
have  fallen  and  breathed  their  last  in  agony  along  with 
him.  — Chalmers. 


CXX. — Duty  of  the  American  Scholar. 

Gentlemen  :  Thought,  which  the  scholar  represents,  is 
life  and  liberty.  There  is  no  intellectual  or  moral  life  with- 
out liberty.     Therefore,  as  a  man  must  breathe  and  see 
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before  he  can  study,  the  scholar  must  have  liberty  first  of 
all;  and  as  the  American  scholar  is  a  man,  and  has  a  voice 
in  his  own  government,  so  his  interest  in  political  affairs 
must  precede  all  others.  He  must  build  his  house  before 
he  can  live  in  it.  He  must  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  of 
freedom  in  politics.  He  must  recognize  that  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  political  rights,  which  is  a  privilege  in  a  mon- 
archy, is  a  duty  in  a  republic.  If  it  clash  with  his  ease, 
his  taste,  his  study,  let  it  clash,  but  let  him  do  his  duty. 
The  course  of  events  is  incessant,  but  when  the  good  deed 
is  slighted  the  bad  deed  is  done. 

Scholars,  you  would  like  to  loiter  in  the  pleasant  paths 
of  study.  Every  man  loves  his  ease,  loves  to  please  his 
taste.  But  into  how  many  homes  along  this  lovely  valley 
came  the  news  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  eighty  years 
ago,  and  young  men  like  us,  studious,  fond  of  leisure, 
young  lovers,  young  husbands,  young  brothers  and  sons, 
knew  that  they  must  forsake  the  wooded  hillside,  the  river 
meadows,  golden  with  harvest,  the  twilight  walk  along  the 
river,  the  summer  Sunday  in  the  old  church,  parents,  wife, 
and  child,  and  go  away  to  uncertain  war.  Putnam  heard 
the  call  at  his  plough,  and  turned  to  go,  without  waiting. 
Wooster  heard  it,  and  obeyed. 

Not  less  lovely  in  those  days  was  this  peaceful  valley,  not 
less  soft  this  summer  air.  Life  was  dear,  and  l<5ve  as  beau- 
tiful to  those  young  men  as  it  is  to  us  who  stand  upon  their 
graves.  But,  because  they  were  so  dear  and  beautiful, 
those  men  went  out  bravely  to  fight  for  them,  and  fall. 
Through  these  very  streets  they  marched,  who  never  re- 
turned. They  fell,  and  were  buried;  but  they  can  never 
die.  Not  sweeter  are  the  flowers  that  make  your  valley 
fair,  not  greener  are  the  pines  that  give  your  river  its 
name,  than  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  died  for 
freedom. 

Gentlemen,  while  we  read  history  we  make  history.  Be- 
cause our  fathers  fought  in  this  great  cause,  we  must  not 
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hope  to  escape  fighting.  Because,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Leonidas  stood  against  Xerxes,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
Xerxes  was  slain,  nor,  thank  God,  that  Leonidas  is  not 
immortal.  Every  great  crisis  of  human  history  is  a  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  and  there  is  always  a  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred  to  die  in  it,  if  they  can  not  conquer.  And, 
so  long  as  Liberty  has  one  martyr,  so  long  as  one  drop  of 
blood  is  poured  out  for  her,  so  long  from  that  single  drop 
of  bloody  sweat  of  the  agony  of  humanity  shall  spring 
hosts  as  countless  as  the  forest  leaves,  and  mighty  as  the 
sea.  — Geo.  W.  Ourtis. 


CXXI. — Reply  to  Mr.  Flood. 

It  is  not  the  slander  of  an  evil  tongue  that  can  defame 
me.  I  maintain  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  private 
life.  No  man,  who  has  not  a  bad  character,  can  ever  say 
that  I  deceived.  No  country  can  call  me  a  cheat.  But  I 
will  suppose  such  a  public  character.  I  will  suppose  such  a 
man  to  have  existence.  I  will  begin  with  his  character  in 
his  political  cradle,  and  I  will  follow  him  to  the  last  stage 
of  political  dissolution.  I  will  suppose  him,  in  the  first 
stage  of  his  life,  to  have  been  intemperate ;  in  the  second, 

r 

to  have  been  corrupt;  and  in  the  last,  seditious; — that, 
after  an  envenomed  attack  on  the  persons  and  measures  of 
a  succession  of  viceroys,  and  after  much  declamation  against 
their  illegalities  and  their  profusion,  he  took  office,  and  be- 
came a  supporter  of  government,  when  the  profusion  of 
ministers  had  greatly  increased  and  their  crimes  multiplied 
beyond  example. 

With  regard  to  the  liberties  of  America,  which  were  in- 
separable from  ours,  I  will  suppose  this  gentleman  to  have 
been  an  enemy  decided  and  unreserved ;  that  he  voted 
against  her  liberty,  and  voted,  moreover,  for  an  address  to 
send  four  thousand  Irish  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  the 
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Americans;  that  he  called  these  butchers  "armed  negotia- 
tors," and  stood  with  a  metaphor  in  his  mouth  and  a  bribe 
in  his  pocket,  a  champion  against  the  rights  of  America, — 
of  America,  the  only  hope  of  Ireland,  and  the  only  refuge 
of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Thus  defective  in  every  rela- 
tionship, whether  to  constitution,  commerce,  and  toleration, 
I  will  suppose  this  man  to  have  added  much  private  im- 
probity to  public  crimes;  that  his  probity  was  like  his 
patriotism,  and  his  honor  on  a  level  with  his  oath.  He 
loves  to  deliver  panegyrics  on  himself.  I  will  interrupt 
him,  and  say: 

Sir,  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  your 
talents  have  been  as  great  as  your  life  has  been  reprehensi- 
ble. You  began  your  parliamentary  career  with  an  acri- 
mony and  personality  which  could  have  been  justified  only 
by  a  supposition  of  virtue ;  after  a  rank  and  clamorous  op- 
position, you  became,  on  a  sudden,  silent;  you  were  silent 
for  seven  years ;  you  were  silent  on  the  greatest  questions, 
and  you  were  silent  for  money!  You  supported  the  un- 
paralleled profusion  and  jobbing  of  Lord  Harcourt's  scan- 
dalous ministry.  You,  sir,  who  manufacture  stage  thunder 
against  Mr.  Eden  for  his  anti-American  principles, — you, 
sir,  whom  it  pleases  to  chant  a  hymn  to  the  immortal 
Hampden; — you,  sir,  approved  of  the  tyranny  exercised 
against  America, — and  you,  sir,  voted  four  thousand  Irish 
troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Americans  fighting  for  their 
freedom,  fighting  for  your  freedom,  fighting  for  the  great 
principle,  liberty!  But  you  found,  at  last,  that  the  court 
had  bought  but  would  not  trust  you.  Mortified  at  the  dis- 
covery, you  try  the  sorry  game  of  a  trimmer  in  your  prog- 
ress to  the  acts  of  an  incendiary;  and  observing,  with 
regard  to  Prince  and  People,  the  most  impartial  treachery 
and  desertion,  you  justify  the  suspicion  of  your  sovereign 
by  betraying  the  Government  as  you  had  sold  the  People. 
Such  has  been  your  conduct,  and  at  such  conduct  every 
order  of  your  fellow-subjects  have  a  right  to  exclaim!    The 
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merchant  may  say  to  you,  the  constitutionalist  may  say  to 
you,  the  American  may  say  to  you, — and  I,  I  now  say,  and 
say  to  your  beard,  sir, — you  are  not  an  honest  man! 

— Henry  Grdttan. 


CXXIL — A  Farewell  to  Departing  Volunteers. 

Go  forth,  defenders  of  your  country,  accompanied  with 
every  auspicious  omen ;  advance  with  alacrity  into  the  field, 
where  God  himself  musters  the  hosts  .to  war.  Religion  is 
too  much  interested  in  your  success  not  to  lend  you  her  aid. 
She  will  shed  over  your  enterprise  her  selectest  influence. 
While  you  are  engaged  in  the  field,  many  will  repair  to  the 
closet,  many  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  faithful  of  every  name 
will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  power  with  God;  the 
feeble  hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  other  weapon  will 
grasp  the  sword  of  the  spirit ;  and  from  myriads  of  humble, 
contrite  hearts,  the  voice  of  intercession,  supplication,  and 
weeping,  will  mingle  in  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  shouts 
of  battle  and  the  shock  of  arms. 

While  you  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  success  of 
the  enemy,  you  have  every  means  of  preventing  that  suc- 
cess, so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  victory  not  to 
crown  your  exertions.  The  extent  of  your  resources,  under 
God,  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  your  cause.  But  should 
Providence  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  this 
struggle,  should  the  nation  fall,  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion— the  purest  allotted  to  man — of  having  performed 
your  part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  most  illus- 
trious dead,  while  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  often  as 
they  revolve  the  events  of  this  period  (and  they  will  in- 
cessantly revolve  them),  will  turn  to  you  a  reverential  eye 
while  they  mourn  over  the  freedom  which  is  entombed  in 
your  sepulcher. 

I  can  not  but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators, 
and  patriots  of  every  age  and  country,  are  bending  from 
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their  elevated  seats  to  witness  this  contest,  as  if  they  were 
incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to  a  favorable  issue,  of  enjoy- 
ing their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious 
mortals !  Your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended ;  and  thou- 
sands, inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread  in 
your  steps,  are  ready  to  swear,  by  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  liveth  forever  and  ever,  that  they  will  protect 
freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert  her  cause, 
which  you  sustained  by  your  labors  and  cemented  with 
your  blood!  — Rev.  Robert  Hall. 


CXXHI. — Reply  to  the  Duke  op  Grafton. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  attack  which  the  noble  Duke  has 
made  on  me.  Yes,  my  Lords,  I  am  amazed  at  his  Grace's 
speech.  The  noble  Duke  can  not  look  before  him,  behind 
him,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  without  seeing  some  noble 
peer  who  owes  his  seat  in  this  House  to  his  successful  exer- 
tions in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  Does  he  not  feel 
that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to  these,  as  to  being  the 
accident  of  an  accident  ?  To  all  these  noble  Lords  the  lan- 
guage of  the  noble  Duke  is  as  applicable  and  as  insulting 
as  it  is  to  myself.  But  I  do  not  fear  to  meet  it  single  and 
alone. 

No  one  venerates  the  Peerage  more  than  I  do;  but,  my 
Lords,  I  must  say  that  the  Peerage  solicited  me, — not  I  the 
Peerage.  Nay,  more, — I  can  say,  and  will  say,  that,  as  a 
peer  of  Parliament,  as  Speaker  of  this  right  honorable 
House,  as  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  as  guardian  of  his 
Majesty's  Conscience,  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  En- 
gland,— nay,  even  in  that  character  alone  in  which  the 
noble  Duke  would  think  it  an  affront  to  be  considered,  but 
which  character  none  can  deny  me, — as  a  man, — I  am,  at 
this  moment,  as  respectable, — I  beg  leave  to  add,  I  am  as 
much  respected, — as  the  proudest  peer  I  now  look  down 
upon  !  — Lord  Thurloxo. 
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CXXIV. — Military  Qualifications  Distinct  from  Civil. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  genius  which  constitutes 
a  great  military  man  is  a  very  high  quality,  and  may  be 
equally  useful  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field ;  that  it  has  a 
sort  of  universality  equally  applicable  to  all  affairs.  We 
have  seen,  undoubtedly,  instances  of  a  rare  and  wonderful 
combination  of  civil  and  military  qualifications,  both  of  the 
highest  order.  That  the  greatest  civil  qualifications  may 
be  found  united  with  the  highest  military  talents  is  what  no 
one  will  deny  who  thinks  of  Washington.  But  that  such  a 
combination  is  rare  and  •  extraordinary,  the  fame  of  Wash- 
ington sufficiently  attests.  If  it  were  common,  why  was  he 
so  illustrious? 

I  would  ask,  what  did  Cromwell,  with  all  his  military 
genius,  do  for  England  ?  He  overthrew  the  monarchy,  and 
he  established  dictatorial  power  in  his  own  person.  And 
what  happened  next?  Another  soldier  overthrew  the  dic- 
tatorship and  restored  the  monarchy.  The  sword  effected 
both.  Cromwell  made  one  revolution,  and  Monk  another. 
And  what  did  the  people  of  England  gain  by  it  ?  Nothing. 
Absolutely  nothing!  The  rights  and  liberties  of  English- 
men, as  they  now  exist,  were  settled  and  established  at  the 
Revolution  in  1688.  Now,  mark  the  difference!  By  whom 
was  that  Revolution  begun  and  conducted?  Was  it  by 
soldiers?  by  military  genius?  by  the  sword?  No!  It  was 
the  work  of  statesmen  and  of  eminent  lawyers, — men  never 
distinguished  for  military  exploits.  The  faculty — the  dor- 
mant faculty — may  have  existed.  That  is  what  no  one  can 
affirm  or  deny.  But  it  would  have  been  thought  an  absurd 
and  extravagant  thing  to  propose,  in  reliance  upon  this 
possible  dormant  faculty,  that  one  of  those  eminent  states- 
men and  lawyers  should  be  sent,  instead  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  to  command  the  English  forces  on  the  Con- 
tinent ! 

Who  achieved  the  freedom  and  the  independence  of  this 
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our  own  country?  Washington  effected  much  in  the  field; 
but  where  were  the  Franklins,  the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks, 
the  Jeffersons,  and  the  Lees, — the  band  of  sages  and 
patriots  whose  memory  we  revere?  They  were  assembled 
in  council.  The  heart  of  the  Revolution  beat  in  the  hall 
of  Congress.  There  was  the  power  which,  beginning  with 
appeals  to  the  king  and  to  the  British  nation,  at  length 
made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  world,  and  consummated 
the  Revolution  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
Washington  established  with  their  authority,  and,  bearing 
their  commission,  supported  by  arms.  And  what  has  this 
band  of  patriots,  of  sages,  and  of  statesmen,  given  to  us  ? 
Not  what  Caesar  gave  to  Rome;  not  what  Cromwell  gave  to 
England,  or  Napoleon  to  Prance:  they  established  for  us 
the  great  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty 
upon  the  strong  foundations  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
stood.  There  may  have  been  military  capacity  in  Con- 
gress; but  can  any  one  deny  that  it  is  to  the  wisdom  of 
sages,  Washington  being  one,  we  are  indebted  for  the  signal 
blessings  we  enjoy?  — John  Sergeant. 


\ 
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CXXV. — The  Bayonet  Charge. 

Not  a  sound,  not  a  breath ! 

And  as  still  as  death, 
As  we  stand  on  the  steep  in  our  bayonets'  shine; 

All  is  tumult  below, 

Surging  friend,  surging  foe, 
But  not  a  hair's  breadth  moves  our  adamant  line, 

Waiting  so  grimly. 

The  battle  smoke  lifts 

From  the  valley,  and  drifts 
Round  the  hill  where  we  stand,  like  a  pall  for  the  world; 

And  a  gleam  now  and  then 
•     Shows  the  billows  of  men, 
In  whose  black,  boiling  surge  we  are  soon  to  be  hurled, 

Redly  and  dimly. 

There's  the  word!     "Ready  all  I" 

See  the  serried  points  fall, 
The  grim  horizontal  so  bright  and  so  bare; 

Then  the  other  word — Ha! 

We  are  moving.     Huzza! 
We  snuff  the  burnt  powder,  we  plunge  in  the  glare, 

Rushing  to  glory ! 

Down  the  hill,  up  the  glen, 

O'er  the  bodies  of  men; 
Then  on  with  a  cheer  to  the  roaring  redoubt  I 

Why  stumble  so,  Ned? 

No  answer;  he's  dead! 

(824) 
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And  there's  Dutch  Peter  down,  with  his  life  leaping  out, 
Crimson  and  gory. 

On!  on!     Do  not  think 

Of  the  falling;  but  drink 
Of  the  mad,  living  cataract  torrent  of  war! 

On!  on!  let  them  feel 

The  cold  vengeance  of  steel! 
Catch  the  captain — he's  hit!    'Tis  a  scratch,  nothing  more! 

Forward  forever! 

Huzza!     Here's  a  trench; 

In  and  out  of  it!     Wrench 
From  the  jaws  of  the  cannon  the  guerdon  of  Fame! 

Charge!  charge!*  with  a  yell 

Like  the  shriek  of  a  shell! 
O'er  the  abatis,  on  through  the  curtain  of  flame! 

Back  again!     Never! 

The  rampart!    'Tis  crossed, 

It  is  ours!     It  is  lost! 
No;  another  dash  now  and  the  glacis  is  won! 

Huzza!     What  a  dust! 

Hew  them  down.     Cut  and  thrust! 

A  tiger,  brave  lads!  for  the  red  work  is  done: 

Victory !     Victory ! 

— Nathan  D.  Urner. 


CXXVL—  Tom. 

Yes,  Tom 's  the  best  fellow  that  ever  you  knew.     Just  listen  to 

this: 
When  the  old  mill  took  fire,  and  the  flooring  fell  through, 
And  I  with  it,  helpless,  there,  full  in  my  view, — 
What  do  you  think  my  eyes  saw  through  the  fire, 
That  crept  along,  crept  along,  nigher  and  nigher, 
But  Robin,  my  baby  boy,  laughing  to  see 
The  shining?    He  must  have  come  there  after  me, 
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Toddled  alone  from  the  cottage,  without 

Any  one's  missing  him.     Then  with  a  shout —  x 

Oh,  how  I  shouted — "  For  Heaven's  sake,  men, 

Save  little  Robin !  "     Again  and  again 

They  tried,  but  the  fire  held  them  back  like  a  wall. 

I  could  hear  them  go  at  it,  and  at  it,  and  call: 

"Never  mind,  baby,  sit  still  like  a  man, 

We're  coming  to  get  you  as  fast  as  we  can." 

They  could  not  see  him,  but  I  could;  he  sat 

Still  on  a  beam,  his  little  straw  hat 

Carefully  placed  by  his  side;  and  his  eyes 

Staring  at  the  flames  with  a  baby's  surprise, 

Calm  and  unconscious  as  nearer  it  crept. 

The  roar  of  the  fire  above  must  have  kept 

The  sound  of  his  mother's  voice,  shrieking  his  name, 

From  reaching  the  child.     But  I  heard  it.     It  came 

Again  and  again — 0  God! — what  a  cry! 

The  axes  went  faster  and  faster;  I  saw  the  sparks  fly 

Where  the  men  worked  like  tigers,  nor  minded  the  heat 

That  scorched  them — when,  suddenly,  there  at  their  feet 

The  great  beams  leaned  in — they  saw  him — then  crash, 

Down  came  the  wall.     The  men  made  a  dash — 

Jumped  to  get  out  of  the  way — anoTl  thought, 

"All's  up  with  poor  little  Robin,"  and  brought 

Slowly  the  arm  that  was  least  hurt  to  hide 

The  sight  of  the  child  there,  when  swift  at  my  side 

Some  one  went  by,  and  went  right  through  the  flame, 

Straight  as  a  dart — caught  the  child — and  then  came 

Back  with  him,  choking  and  crying,  but  saved! 

Saved  safe  and  sound!     Oh!  how  the  men  raved, 

Shouted,  and  cried,  and  hurrahed!     Then  they  all 

Rushed  at  the  work  again,  lest  the  back  wall, 

Where  I  was  lying  away  from  the  fire, 

Should  fall  in  and  bury  me.     Oh!  you'd  admire 

To  see  Robin  now,  he's  as  bright  as  a  dime, 

Deep  in  some  mischief,  too,  most  of  the  time; 

Tom  it  was  saved  him.     Now  isn't  it  true 

Tom's  the  best  fellow  that  ever  you  knew? 

There's  Robin  now — see,  he's  strong  as  a  log — 

And  there  comes  Tom,  too— yes,  Tom  is  our  dog. 
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CXXVII. — Cassius  Against  Cjesar. 

Honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story 

I  can  not  tell  what  you,  and  other  men 

Think  of  this  life;  but  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

I  was  born  free  as  Ceesar;  so  were  you; 

We  both  have  fed  as  well;  and  we  can  both 

Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 

For,  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  her  shores, 

Caesar  said  to  me — "Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now 

Leap  in  with  me,  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point?" — Upon  the  word, 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it; 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 

And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Ceesar  cried — "Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 

I,  as  jEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder, 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 

Did  I  the  tired  Csesar;  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Csesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake:  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly; 

Ancl  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  his  luster;  I  did  hear  him  groan, 

Aye,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas,  it  cried — "Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius," 
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As  a  Hick  girl.     Ye  gods!  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  Colossus,  and  we,  petty  men, 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about, 

To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 

Men,  at  some  time,  are  masters  of  their  fates: 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus  and  Caesar!     What  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together:  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Sound  them:  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 
Weigh  them:  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  'em: 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Age,  thou  art  shamed! 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man? 

— Shakespeare. 


CXXVIIL — Caldwell  of  Springfield. 

Here's  the  spot.     Look  around  you.     Above  on  the  height 
Lay  the  Hessians  encamped.     By  that  church  on  the  right 
Stood  the  gaunt  Jersey  farmers.     And  here  ran  a  wall — 
You  may  dig  anywhere  and  you'll  turn  up  a  ball. 
Nothing  more.     Grasses  spring,  waters  run,  flowers  blow 
Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago. 

Nothing  more  did  I  say?    Stay  one  moment;  you've  heard 
Of  Caldwell,  the  parson,  who  once  preached  the  word 
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Down  at  Springfield?    What,  no!    Come — that's  bad;  why,  he 

had 
All  the  Jerseys  aflame!     And  they  gave  him  the  name 
Of  the  "rebel  high  priest."     He  stuck  in  their  gorge, 
For  he  loved  the  Lord  God — and  he  hated  King  George! 

He  had  cause,  you  might  say!     When  the  Hessians  that  day 
Marched  up  with  Knyphausen  they  stopped  on  their  way 
At  the  "  Farms,"  where  his  wife,  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
Sat  alone  in  the  house.     How  it  happened  none  knew 
But  God — and  that  one  of  the  hireling  crew 
Who  fired  the  shot!     Enough! — there  she  lay, 
And  Caldwell,  the  chaplain,  her  husband,  away! 

Did  he  preach — did  he  pray  ?    Think  of  him  as  you  stand 
By  the  old  church  to-day; — think  of  him  and  that  band 
Of  militant  plowboys?    See  the  smoke  and  the  heat 
Of  that  reckless  advance — of  that  straggling  retreat! 
Keep  the  ghost  of  that  wife,  foully  slain,  in  your  view — 
And  what  could  you — what  should  you,  what  would  you  do? 

Why,  just  what  he  did!     They  were  left  in  the  lurch 
For  want  of  more  wadding.     He  ran  to  the  church, 
Broke  the  door,  stripped  the  pews,  and  dashed  out  to  the  road 
With  his  arms  full  of  hymn-books,  and  threw  down  his  load 
At  their  feet!     Then  above  all  the  shouting  and  shots 
Rang  his  voice — "Put  Watts  into  'em, — boys,  give  'em  Watts!" 


CXXIX.—  Roll  Call. 

"Corporal  Green!"  the  Orderly  cried; 
"Here!"  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear, 
From  the  lips  of  a  soldier  standing  near, 

And  "  Here ! "  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

"Cyrus  Drew!" — and  a  silence  fell; 

This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call; 

Only  his  rear-man  saw  him  fall, 

Killed  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 
K.N.  E.-28. 
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There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light, 

These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books, 

While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night. 

The  fern  on  the  slope  was  splashed  with  blood, 
And  down  in  the  corn  where  the  poppies  grew 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew; 

And  crimson  dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side 
That  day  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire; 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

"Herbert  Kline!"     At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line, 
Bearing  between  them  Herbert  Kline, 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. 

"Ezra  Kerr!"  and  a  voice  said  "Here!" 

"Hiram  Kerr!"  but  no  man  replied. 
They  were  brothers,  these  two,  the  sad  winds  sighed, 
And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  corn-field  near. 

"Ephraim  Deane!"     Then  a  soldier  spoke: 

"  Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he  said; 
"When  our  Ensign  was  shot.     I  left  him  dead, 

Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

"Close  to  the  road-side  his  body  lies; 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  to  drink; 

He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think; 
And  death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eyes." 

'Twas  a  victory;  yes,  but  it  cost  us  dear, 

For  that  company's  roll  when  called  at  night, 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight, 

Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered,  "Here!" 

— N.  G.  Shepherd. 
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CXXX. — Bernardo  Del  Carpio. 

The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head  and  tamed  his  heart  of  fire, 
And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-imprisoned  sire; 
"I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress  keys,  I  bring  my  captive  train, 
I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord! — Oh,  break  my  father's 
chain ! " 

"Rise,  rise!  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ransomed  man  this 

day! 
Mount  thy  good  horse;  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him  on  his 

way." 
Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his  steed, 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's  foamy  speed. 

And  lo!  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  glittering 

band, 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  the  land; 
"Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste!  for  there,  in  very  truth,  is  he, 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yearned  so  long  to  see." 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek's  hue 
came  and  went; 

He  reached  that  gray -haired  chieftain's  side,  and  there,  dis- 
mounting, bent; 

A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  father's  hand  he  took — 

What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold — a  frozen  thing — it  dropped  from  his  like 

lead! 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above — the  face  was  of  the  dead! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow — the  brow  was  fixed  and 

white; 
He  met  at  last  his  father's  eyes — but  in  them  was  no  sight! 

• 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprang  and  gazed ;  but  who  could  paint 

that  gaze? 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror  and  amaze — 
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They  might  have  chained  him  as  before  that  stony  form  he 

stood, 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his  lip  the 

blood. 

"Father!"  at  length  he  murmured  low,  and  wept  like  child- 
hood then: 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men ! 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his  young  renown — 
He  flung  his  falchion  from  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sat  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his  darkly  mournful 

brow, 
"  No  more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  said,  "  to  lift  the  sword  for  now, 
My  king  is  false — my  hope  betrayed  I     My  father — O!  the  worth, 
The  glory,  and  the  loveliness,  are  passed  away  from  earth ! 

"  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my  sire,  beside  thee, 

yet! 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's  free  soil  had 

met! 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit,  then — for  thee  my  fields 

were  won; 
And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  though  thou  hadst  no 

son ! " 

Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he  seized  the  mon- 
arch's rein, 

Amid  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the  courtier  train; 

And,  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war-horse 
led, 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face — the  king  before  the  dead : 

"Came  I  not  forth,  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to  kiss? 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king!  and  tell  me  what  is  this? 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — give  answer,  where 

are  they  ? 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through  this 

cold  clay! 
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''Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light — be  still!  keep  down  thine  ire! 
Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak — this  earth  is  not  my  sire — 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood  was 

shed! 
Thou  canst  not? — and  a  king! — his  dust  be  mountains  on  thy 

head!" 

He  loosed  the  steed;  his  slack  hand  fell.  Upon  the  silent  face, 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look,  then  turned  from  that 

sad  place. 
His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after  fate  untold  in  martial  strain — 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amid  the  hills  of  Spain. 

— Mrs.  Hemans. 


CXXXL—  Macarius  the  Monk. 

In  the  old  days,  while  yet  the  church  was  young, 

And  men  believed  that  praise  of  God  was  sung 

In  curbing  self  as  well  as  singing  psalms, 

There  lived  a  monk,  Macarius  by  name, 

A  holy  man,  to  whom  the  faithful  came, 

With  hungry  hearts,  to  hear  the  wondrous  Word. 

In  sight  of  gushing  springs  and  sheltering  palms, 

He  lived  upon  the  desert;  from  the  marsh 

He  drank  the  brackish  water,  and  his  food 

Was  dates  and  roots — and  all  his  rule  was  harsh, 

For  pampered  flesh  in  those  days  warred  with  good. 

From  those  who  came  in  scores,  a  few  there  were 
Who  feared  the  devil  more  than  fast  and  prayer, 
And  there  remained,  and  took  the  hermit's  vow. 
A  dozen  saints  there  grew  to  be;  and  now, 
Macarius,  happy,  lived  in  larger  care, 
He  taught  his  brethern  all  the  lore  he  knew, 
And,  as  they  learned,  his  pious  rigors  grew. 
His  whole  intent  was  on  the  spirit's  goal; 
He  taught  them  silence — words  disturb  the  soul; 
He  warned  of  joys,  and  bade  them  pray  for  sorrow, 
And  he  prepared  to-day  for  death  to-morrow; 
To  know  that  human  life  alone  was  given. 
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To  test  the  souls  of  those  who  merit  heaven ; 

He  bade  the  twelve  in  all  things  be  as  brothers, 

And  die  to  self,  to  live  and  work  for  others. 

" For  so,"  he  said,  "we  save  our  love  and  labors, 

And  each  one  gives  his  own  and  takes  his  neighbor's." 

Thus  long  he  taught,  and  while  they  silent  heard, 
He  prayed  for  fruitful  soil  to  hold  the  Word. 
One  day,  beside  the  marsh  they  labored  long, — 
For  worldly  work  makes  sweeter  sacred  song, — 
And  when  the  cruel  sun  made  hot  the  sand, 
And  Afric's  gnats  the  sweltering  face  and  hand 
Tormenting  stung,  a  passing  traveler  stood 
And  watched  the  workers  by  the  reeking  flood. 
Macarius,  nigh,  with  heat  and  toil,  was  faint; 
The  traveler  saw,  and  to  the  suffering  saint 
A  bunch  of  luscious  grapes  in  pity  threw. 
Most  sweet  and  fresh  and  fair  they  were  to  view, 
A  generous  cluster,  bursting  rich  with  wine. 
Macarius  longed  to  taste.     "The  fruit  is  mine," 
He  said,  and  sighed;  "but  I  who  daily  teach, 
Feel  now  the  bond  to  practice  as  I  preach." 
He  gave  the  cluster  to  the  nearest  one, 
And  with   his  heavy  toil  went  patient  on. 

As  one  athirst  will  greet  a  flowing  brim, 
The  tempting  fruit  made  moist  the  mouth  of  him 
Who  took  the  gift;  but  in  the  yearning  eye 
Rose  brighter  light;  to  one  whose  lip  was  dry 
He  gave  the  grapes,  and  bent  him  to  his  spade. 
And  he  who  took,  unknown  to  any  other, 
The  sweet  refreshment  handed  to  a  brother. 
And  so,  from  each  to  each,  till  round  was  made 
The  circuit  wholly — when  the  grapes  at  last, 
Untouched  and  tempting,  to  Macarius  passed. 

"Now  God  be  thanked!"  he  cried,  and  ceased  to  toil; 
"The  seed  was  good,  but  better  was  the  soil. 
My  brothers,  join  with  me  to  bless  the  day." 
But,  ere  they  knelt,  he  threw  the  grapes  away. 

— John  Boyle  OReilly. 
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CXXXH. — Short  Selections. 

CONTEMPT. 

Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce  and  vain ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood, 
And  fierce  as  frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 
Oh,  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king) 


— Scott. 


EXCESSIVE  MODESTY. 


I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 

Of  fancied  scorn,  and  undeserved  disdain, 

And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 

Of  needless  shame,  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 

The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 

— Cowper. 

HATKED. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends  I 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils! 
Thou  elvish-marked,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 

— Sha  kespeare. 

GRIEF. 

As  a.  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
While. the  tide  runs' in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 
So  the  cheek  may  be  ting'd  with  a  warm,  sunny  smile, 
Though  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 
One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  black  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes, 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm  and  affliction  no  sting  I 

— Moore. 
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HOPE. 

Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here, 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less, 
Joy  has  her  tears;  and  transport  has  her  death; 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  tho'  strong, 
Man's  heart  at  once  inspirits  and  serenes; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys; 
'Tis  all  our  present  state  can  safely  bear, 
Health  to  the  frame,  and  vigor  to  the  mind! 
A  joy  attemper' d !  a  c  has  tis  d  delight ! 
Like  the  fair  summer  ev'ning,  mild  and  sweet! 
'Tis  man's  full  cup,  his  paradise  below! 


—  Young. 


CXXXIII. — Othello's  Apology. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble,  and  approved  good  masters, 
That  1  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter 
It  is  most  true;  true,  I  have  married  her: 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  bless' d  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace: 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle; 
And,  therefore,  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself. 

Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience, 

I  will  a  round,  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love;  what  drugs,  what  charm?! 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic — 

For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal — 

I  won  his  daughter. 
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Her  father  loved  me;  oft  invited  me; 

Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life,  * 

From  year  to  year — the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 

And  sold  to  slavery,  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portance  in  my  travels'  history. 

This  to  hear 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline; 

But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse.     Which  I  observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels,  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  intentively. 

I  did  consent;     • 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs. 
She  swore,  in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful; 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man. 


She  thank'd  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I  spake: 
K.  N.  £.-29. 
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She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  1  had  pass'd, 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 

— Shakespeare. 


CXXXTV. — RlENZI  TO   THE  ROMANS. 

I  come  not  here  to  talk.    You  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thralldom.     We  are  slaves  1 
The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves!    He  sets,  and  his  last  beams 
Fall  on  a  slave;  not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  led 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame, — 
But  base,  ignoble  slaves;  slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots,  lords, 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages; 
Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen;  only  great 
In  that  strange  spell, — a  name  f 

Each  hour  dark  fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 
Cries  out  against  them.     But  this  very  day, 
An  honest  man,  my  neighbor, — there  he  stands,— 
Was  struck — struck  like  a  dog,  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursini !  because,  forsooth, 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air, 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts, 
At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian  I    Be  we  men, 
And  suffer  such  dishonor?    Men,  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood?    Such  shames  are  common. 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.     I,  that  speak  to  ye, 
I  had  a  brother  once — a  gracious  boy, 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy ;  there  was  the  look 
Of  heaven  upon  his  face,  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple. 

How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy!    Younger  by  fifteen  years, 
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Brother  at  once  and  son!    He  left  my  side, 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheek;  a  smile 
Farting  his  innocent  lips.     In  •  one  short  hour 
That  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain  t     I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
For  vengeance !     Rouse,  ye  Romans !     Rouse,  ye  slaves ! 
Have  ye  brave  sons?    Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 
To  see  them  die.     Have  ye  fair  daughters?    Look 
To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  distained, 
Dishonored;  and  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice, 
Be  answered  by  the  lash. 

Yet  this  is  Rome 

• 

That  sat  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne    * 
Of  beauty  ruled  the  world !  and  we  are  Romans. 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Was  greater  than  a  king! 

And  once  again, — 
Hear  me,  ye  walls  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
Of  either  Brutus!    Once  again,  I  swear, 

The  eternal  city  shall  be  free. 

— Mitford. 


CXXXV.— The  Old  Fisherman's  Prayer. 

There  was  a  poor  old  man 
Who  sat  and  listened  to  the  raging  sea, 
And  heard  it  thunder,  lunging  at  the  cliffs 
As  like  to  tear  them  down.     He  lay  at  night; 
And  "Lord  have  mercy  on  the  lads,"  said  he, 
"That  sailed  at  noon,  though  they  be  none  of  mine; 
For  when  the  gale  gets  up,  and  when  the  wind 
Flings  at  the  window,  when  it  beats  the  roof, 
And  lulls  and  stops  and  rouses  up  again, 
And  cuts  the  crest  clean  off  the  plunging  wave, 
And  scatters  it  like  feathers  up  the  field, 
Why  then"  I  think  of  my  two  lads:  my  lads 
That  would  have  worked  and  never  let  me  want. 
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And  never  let  me  take  the  parish  pay.  ' 

No,  none  of  mine;  my  lads  were  drowned  at  sea, 

My  two,  before  the -.most  of  these  were  born. 

I  know  how  sharp  that  cuts,  since  my  poor  wife 

Walked  up  and  down,  and  still  walked  up  and  down, 

And  I  walked  after,  and  one  could  not  hear 

A  word  the  other  said,  for  wind  and  sea 

That  raged  and  beat  and  thundered  in  the  night, — 

The  awfulest,  the  longest,  lightest  night 

That  ever  parents  had  to  spend.     A  moon 

That  shone  like  daylight  on  the  breaking  wave. 

Ah,  me!  and  other  men.  have  lost  their  lads, 

And  other  women  wiped  their  poor  dead  mouths, 

And  got  them  home  and  dried  them  in  the  house, 

And  seen  the  drift-wood  lie  along  the  coast, 

That  was  a  tidy  boat  but  one  day  back, 

And  seen  next  tide  the  neighbors  gather  it 

To  lay  it  on  their  fires. 

"Ay,  I  was  strong 
And  able-bodied,  loved  my  work,  but  now 
I  am  a  useless  hull;  'tis  time  I  sunk; 
I  am  in  all  men's  way;  I  trouble  them; 
I  am  a  trouble  to  myself,  but  yet 
I  feel  for  mariners  of  stormy  nights, 
And  feel  for  wives  that  watch  ashore.     Ay,  ay, 
If  I  had  learning,  I  would  pray  the  Lord 
To  bring  them  in;  but  I  am  no  scholar,  no; 
Book-learning  is  a  world  too  hard  for  me; 
But  I  am  bold  to  say,  '  0  Lord,  good  Lord, 
I  am  a  broken-down  poor  man,  a  fool 
To  speak  to  Thee;  but  in  the  Book  'tis  writ, 
As  I  hear  say  from  others  that  can  read, 
How,  when  Thou  earnest,  Thou  didst  love  the  sea, 
And  live  with  fisherfolk,  whereby  'tis  sure 
Thou  knowest  all  the  peril  they  go  through, 
And  all  their  trouble. 

" '  As  for  me,  good  Lord, 
I  have  no  boat;  1  am  too  old,  too  old; 
My  lads  are  drowned;  I  buried  my  poor  wife; 
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My  little  lassies  died  so  long  ago 
That  mostly  I  forget  what  they  were  like: 
Thou  knowest,  Lord,  they  were  such  little  ones; 
I  know  they  went  to  Thee,  but  I  forget 
Their  faces,  though  I  missed  them  sore. 

"'0  Lord, 
I  was  a  strong  man;  I  have  drawn  good  food 
And  made  good  money  out  of  Thy  great  sea; 
But  yet  I  cried  for  them  at  nights;  and  now, 
Although  I  be  so  old,  I  miss  my  lads, 
And  there  be  many  folk  this  stormy  night 
Heavy  with  fear  for  theirs.     Merciful  Lord, 
Comfort  them;  save  their  honest  boys,  their  pride, 
And  let  them  hear  next  ebb  the  blessedest, 
Best  sound,  the  boat-keels  grating  on  the  sand. 

" '  I  can  not  pray  with  finer  words ;  I  know 

Nothing;  I  have  no  learning,  can  not  learn, 

Too  old,  too  old.     They  say  I  want  for  nought. 

I  have  the  parish  pay;  but  I  am  dull 

Of  hearing,  and  the  fire  scarce  warms  me  through. 

God  save  me,  I  have  been  a  sinful  man. 

And  save  the  lives  of  them  that  still  can  work, 

For  they  are  good  to  me;  ay,  good  to  me. 

But,  Lord,  I  am  a  trouble !  and  I  sit, 

And  I  am  lonesome,  and  the  nights  are  few 

That  any  think  to  come  and  draw  a  chair, 

And  sit  in  my  poor  place  and  talk  awhile. 

Why  should  they  come,  forsooth?    Only  the  wind 

Knocks  at  my  door — Oh,  long  and  loud  it  knocks, 

The  only  thing  God  made  that  has  a  mind 

To  enter  in.' " 

Yea,  thus  the  old  man  spake; 
These  were  the  last  words  of  his  aged  mouth; 
But  One  did  knock.     One  came  to  sup  with  him, 
That  humble,  weak  old  man;  knocked  at  his  door 
In  tbe  rough  pauses  of  the  laboring  wind. 
I  tell  you  that  One  knocked  while  it  was  dark, 
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Save  where  the  foaming  passions  had  made  white 

Those  livid,  seething  billows.     What  he  said 

In  that  poor  place,  where  He  did  walk  awhile, 

I  can  not  tell;  but  this  I  am  assured, 

That  when  the  neighbors  came  the  morrow  morn, 

What  time  the  wind  had  bated,  and  the  sun 

Shone  on  the  old  man's  floor,  they  saw  the  smile 

He  passed  away  in,  and  they  said,  "He  looks 

As  he  had  awoke  and  seen  the  face  of  Christ, 

And  with  that  rapturous  smile  held  out  his  arms 

To  come  to  Him!" 

— Jean  Ingelow. 


CXXXVI. — Lay  op  the  Madman. 

Many  a  year  hath  passed  away, 

Many  a  dark  and  dismal  year, 
Since  last  I  roamed  in  the  light  of  day, 

Or  mingled  my  own  with  another's  tear; 
Woe  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men — 
Woe  to  them  all  when  I  roam  again! 

Here  have  I  watched  in  this  dungeon  cell, 

Longer  than  Memory's  tongue  can  tell; 

Here  have  I  shrieked,  in  my  wild  despair, 

When  the  damned  fiends  from  their  prison  came, 

Sported  and  gamboled,  and  mocked  me  here, 
With  their  eyes  of  fire  and  their  tongues  of  flame, 
Shouting  forever  and  aye  my  namel 
And  I  strove  in  vain  to  burst  my  chain, 
And  longed  to  be  free  as  the  winds  again, 
That  I  might  spring  in  the  wizard  ring, 
And  scatter  them  back  to  their  hellish  den! 
Woe  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men — 
Woe  to  them  all,  when  I  roam  again! 

How  long  have  I  been  in  this  dungeon  here, 
Little  I  know,  and  nothing  I  care; 
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What  to  me  is  the  day  or  night, 
Summers  heat,  or  autumn  sere, 

Spring-tide  flowers,  or  winter's  blight, 
Pleasure's  smile,  or  sorrow's  tear? 

Time!  what  care  I  for  thy  flight? 
Joyl  I  spurn  thee  with  disdain! 
Nothing  love  I  but  this  clanking  chain 
Once  I  broke  from  its  iron  hold, 
Nothing  I  said,  but  silent  and  bold, 
Like  the  shepherd  that  watches  his  gentle  fold, 
Like  the  tiger  that  crouches  in  mountain  lair, 
Hours  upon  hours  so  watched  I  here, 
Till  one  of  the  fiends  that  had  come  to  bring 
Herbs  from  the  valley  and  drink  from  the  spring, 
Stalked  through  my  dungeon  entrance  ini 
Ha!  how  he  shrieked  to  see  me  free — 
Ho!  how  he  trembled  and  knelt  to  me. 
He,  who  had  mocked  me  many  a  day, 
And  barred  me  out  from  its  cheerful  ray — 
Gods!  how  I  shouted  to  see  him  pray! 
I  wreathed  my  hands  in  the  demon's  hair, 
And  choked  his  breath  in  its  muttered  prayer, 
And  danced  I  then,  in  wild  delight, 
To  see  the  trembling  wretch's  fright! 


Gods!  how  I  crushed  his  hated  bones 

'Gainst  the  jagged  wall  and  the  dungeon-stones! 

And  plunged  my  arm  adown  his  throat, 

And  dragged  to  life  his  beating  heart, 
And  held  it  up  that  I  might  gloat 

To  see  its  quivering  fibers  start! 
Ho !  how  I  drank  of  the  purple  flood, 
Quaffed,  and  quaffed  again,  of  blood, 
Till  my  brain  grew  dark,  and  I  knew  no  more 
Till  I  found  myself  on  this  dungeon  floor, 
Fettered  and  held  by  this  iron  chain; 

Ho!  when  I  break  its  links  again, 

Ha!  when  I  break  its  links  again, 
Woe  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men  I 
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CXXXVII. — Out  in  the  Cold. 

With  blue,  cold  hands,  and  stockingless  feet, 
Wandered  a  child  in  the  cheerless  street; 
Children  were  many,  who,  housed  and  fed, 
Lovingly  nestled,  dreaming  in  bed — 
Carolled  their  joy  in  a  land  of  bliss, 
Without  a  care  or  thought  of  this; 
They  were  warm  in  humanity's  fold, 
But  this  little  child  was  out  in  the  cold — 

Out  in  the  cold. 

Bleak  blew  the  wind  through  the  cheerless  street; 

Dashing  along  through  the  merciless  sleet, 

All  furred  and  shawled,  man,  woman,  and  child 

Hurried  along,  for  the  storm  grew  wild; 

They  could  not  bear  the  icicle's  blast, 

Winter  so  rude  on  their  pathway  was  cast; 

Alas!  none  pitied — no  one  consoled 

The  little  wanderer  out  in  the  cold — 

Out  in  the  cold. 

She  had  no  father,  she  had  no  mother, 
Sisters  none,  and  never  a  brother; 
They  had  passed  on  to  the  star  world  above — 
She  remained  here,  with  nothing  to  love, 
u Nothing  to  love," — oh!  men  did  not  know 
What  wealth  of  joy  that  child  could  bestow; 
So  they  went  by  and  worshiped  their  gold, 
Leaving  the  little  one  out  in  the  cold — 

Out  in  the  cold. 

Wandered  she  on  till  the  shades  of  night 
Veiled  the  shivering  form  from  sight; 
Then,  with  cold  hands  over  her  breast, 
She  prayed  to  her  Father  in  Heaven  for  rest. 
When  hours  had  fled,  'neath  the  world's  dark  frown, 
Hungered  and  chilled,  she  laid  herself  down; 
Lay  down  to  rest  while  the  wealthy  rolled 
In  carriages  past  her  out  in  the  cold — 

— Out  in  the  cold. 
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Out  in  the  cold — lo!  an  angel  form 
Brought  her  white  robes  that  were  rich  and  warm; 
Out  in  the  cold  on  the  sleeping  child 
The  sainted  face  of  a  mother  smiled; 
A  sister  pressed  on  her  brow  a  kiss — 
Led  her  'mid  scenes  of  heavenly  bliss; 
And  angels  gathered  into  their  fold 
That  night  the  little  one  out  of  the  cold — 

Out  of  the  cold. 


CXXXVIII. — Richelieu  and  France. 

My  liege,  your  anger  can  recall  your  trust, 

Annul  my  office,  spoil  me  of  my  lands, 

Rifle  my  coffers;  but  my  name, — my  deeds,— 

Are  royal  in  a  land  beyond  your  scepter. 

Pass  sentence  on  me,  if  you  will; — from  kings, 

Lo,  I  appeal  to  time!     Be  just,  my  liege. 

I  found  your  kingdom  rent  with  heresies, 

And  bristling  with  rebellion; — lawless  nobles 

And  breadless  serfs;  England  fomenting  discord; 

Austria,  her  clutch  on  your  dominion  ;■  Spain 

Forging  the  prodigal  gold  of  either  Ind 

To  arm£d  thunderbolts.     The  arts  lay  dead; 

Trade  rotted  in  your  marts;  your  armies  mutinous, 

Your  treasury  bankrupt.     Would  you  now  revoke 

Your  trust,  so  be  it  I  and  I  leave  you  sole, 

Supremest  monarch  of  the  mightiest  realm 

From  Ganges  to  the  Icebergs.     Look  without, — 

No  foe  not  humbled  I     Look  within, — the  arts 

Quit,  for  our  schools,  their  old  Hesperides, 

The  golden  Italy!  while  throughout  the  veins 

Of  your  vast  empire  flows  in  strengthening  tides 

Trade,  the  calm  health  of  nations!     Sire,  I  know 

That  men  have  called  me  cruel; — 

I  am  not; — I  am  just!     I  found  France  rent  asunder: 

The  rich  men  despots  and  the  poor  banditti; 

Sloth  in  the  mart  and  schism  within  the  temple; 
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Brawls  festering  to  rebellion;  and  weak  laws 

Hotting  away  with  rust  in  antique  sheaths. 

I  have  re-created  France;  and,  from  the  ash 

Of  the  old  feudal  and  decrepit  carcass, 

Civilization,  on  her  luminous  winga, 

Soars,  phoenix-like,  to  Jove!     What  was  my  art? 

Genius,  some  say; — some,  fortune; — witchcraft,  some. 

Not  so,— my  art  was  justice! 

— Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytion. 


CXXXIX.— The  Wine-Cup. 

Lycius,  the  Cretan  prince,  of  race  divine, 

Like  many  a  royal  youth,  was  fond  of  wine; 

So,  when  his  father  died  and  left  him  king, 

He  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  reveling. 

Show  him  a  wine-cup,  he  would  soon  lay  down 

His  scepter,  and  for  roses  change  his  crown, 

Neglectful  of  his  people  and  his  state, 

The  noble  cares  that  make  a  monarch  great. 

One  day  in  summer — so  the  story  goes — 

Among  his  seeming  friends,  but  secret  foes, 

He  sat,  and  drained  the  wine-cup,  when  there  came 

A  gray-haired  man,  and  called  him  by  his  name, 

"Lycius!"     It  was  his  tutor,  Philocles, 

Who  held  him  when  a  child  upon  his  knees. 

11  Lycius,"  the  old  man  said,  "  it  suits  not  you 

To  wasttf  your  life  among  this  drunken  crew. 

Bethink  you  of  your  sire,  and  how  he  died 

For  that  bright  scepter  lying  by  your  side, 

And  of  the  blood  your  loving  people  shed 

To  keep  that  golden  circlet  on  your  head. 

Ah!  how  have  you  repaid  them?"     "Philocles," 

The  prince  replied,  "what  idle  words  are  these? 

I  loved  my  father,  and  I  mourned  his  fate; 

But  death  must  come  to  all  men,  soon  or  late. 

Could  we  recall  our  dear  ones  from  their  urn, 

Just  as  they  lived  and  loved,- 'twere  well  to  mourn; 

But  since  we  can  not,  let  us  smile  instead: 
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I  hold  the  living  better  than  the  dead. 
My  father  reigned  and  died,  I  live  and  reign. 
As  for  my  people,  why  should  they  complain? 
Have  I  not  ended  all  their  deadly  wars, 
Bound  up  their  wounds,  and  honored  their  old  scars? 
They  bleed  no  more,— enough  for  me  and  mine. 
The  blood  o'  th'  grape, — the  ripe,  the  royal  wine! 
Slaves,  fill  my  cup  again  J"     They  filled,  and  crowned 
His  brow  with  roses,  but  the  old  man  frowned, 
"Lycius,"  he  said  once  more,  "the  state  demands 
Something  besides  the  wine-cup  in  your  hands; 
Resume  your  crown  and  scepter, — be  not  blind: 
Kings  live  not  for  themselves,  but  for  mankind." 
"Good  Philocles,"  the  shamed  prince  replied, 
His  soft  eye  lighting  with  a  flash  of  pride, 
"  Your  wisdom  has  forgotten  one  small  thing— 
I  am  no  more  your  pupil  but  your  king. 
Kings  are  in  place  of  gods;  remember,  then, 
They  answer  to  the  gods,  and  not  to  men." 
^  "  Hear,  then,  the  gods,  who  speak  to-day  through  me, 
The  sad  but  certain  words  of  prophecy: 
'Touch  not  the  cup;  small  sins  in  kings  are  great; 
Be  wise  in  time,  nor  further  tempt  your  fate.'" 
"Old  man!  there  is  no  fate,  save  that  which  lies 
In  our  own  hands,  that  shapes  our  destinies; 
It  is  a  dream.     If  I  should  will  and  do 
A  deed  of  ifl,  no  good  could  thence  ensue; 
And  willing  goodness,  shall  not  goodness  be 
Sovereign,  like  ill,  to  save  herself  and  me? 
I  laugh  at  fate."     The  wise  man  shook  his  head: 
"Remember  what  the  oracles  have  said; 
'What  most  he  loves,  who  rules  this  Cretan  land, 
Shall  perish  by  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand.' " 
"Prophet  of  ill!  no  more,  or  you  shall  die! 
See  how  my  deeds  shall  give  your  words  the  lie, 
And  baffle  fate,  and  all  who  hate  me — so! " 
Sheer  through  the  casement,  in  the  court  below, 
He  dashed  the  half-drained  goblet  in  disdain, 
That  scattered  as  it  flew  a  bloody  rain; 
His  courtiers  laughed.     But  now  a  woman's  shriek 
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Rose  terrible  without,  and  blanched  his  cheek: 

He  hurried  to  the  casement  in  a  fright, 

And,  lo!  his  eyes  were  blasted  with  a  sight 

Too  pitiful  to  think  of— death  was  there, 

And  wringing  hands,  and  madness,  and  despair! 

There  stood  a  nurse,  and  on  her  bosom  lay 

A  dying;  child,  whose  life-blood  streamed  away, 

Reddening  its  robe  like  wine!     It  was  his  own, 

His  son,  the  prince  that  should  have  filled  the  throne 

When  he  was  dead,  and  ruled  the  Cretan  land, — 

Slain  by  the  wine-cup  from  his  father's  hand! 


CXL. — Scene  from  Hamlet. 

Horatio,  Hamlet,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo. 

Hor.     Hail  to  your  lordship! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well; 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 
Hor.    The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 
Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend;  I'll  change  that  name  with  you' 

And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio? — 

Marcellus  ? 
Mar.  My  good  lord — 

Ham.   I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.     [7b  Ber.]     Good  even,  sir. 

But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg 
Hor.     A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 
Ham.   I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so, 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 

To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 

Against  yourself:  I  know  you  are  no  truant. 

But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore? 

We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart. 
Hor.     My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 
Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student; 

I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 
Hor.     Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 
Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!  the  funeral  baked  meats 

Bid  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
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Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio! 
My  father! — methinks  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.     Where,  my  lord? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.     I  saw  him  once;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.     My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw?  who? 

Hor.     My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  I 

Hor.    Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 

With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.    Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father^ 
Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pie", 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them:  thrice  he  walk'd 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him.  •  This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did; 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch*: 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes:  I  knew  your  father; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this? 

Mar.    My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  speak  to  it? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did; 

But  answer  made  it  none:  yet  once  methought 
It  lifted  up  its  head  and  did  address 
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Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak; 

But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud, 

And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 

And  vanish' d  from  our  sight. 
Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.     As  I  do  live,  my  honor'd  lord,  'tis  true; 

And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 

To  let  you  know  of  it. 
Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 

Hold  you  the  watch  to-night? 

jf™-  \  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Arm'd,  say  you? 

Bar    \  ^rm'd>  mv  l°rc*' 
Ham.  From  top  to  toe? 

jjrf"  [  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not  his  face? 

Hor.  Oh,  yes,  my  lord;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly? 

Hor.  A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale  or  red? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  T  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amazed  you. 

Ham.  Very  like,  very  like.     Stay'd  it  long? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred. 

j£*'  \  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.     Not  when  I  saw't. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzled, — no? 

Hor.    It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 

A  sable  silver' d. 
Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night; 

Perchance  'twill  walk  again. 
Hor.  I  warrant  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 

I'll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape 
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And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue: 
I  will  requite  your  loves.    So,  fare  you  well: 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve,' 
I'll  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honor.  [Exeunt. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you:  farewell, 

My  father's  spirit  in  arms!  all  is  not  well. 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  would  the  night  were  come ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul:  foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Tho'  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes.    [Exit. 

— Shakespeare. 


CXLI. — E  Pluribus  Unum. 

Though  many  and  bright  are  the  stars  that  appear 

In  that  flag  by  our  country  unfurled; 
And  the  stripes  that  are  swelling  in  majesty  there, 

Like  a  rainbow  adorning  the  world, 
Their  lights  are  unsullied  as  those  in  the  sky, 

By  a  deed  that  our  fathers  have  done; 
And  they're  leagued  in  as  true  and  as  holy  a  tie, 

In  their  motto  of  "Many  in  one." 

From  the  hour  when  those  patriots  fearlessly  flung 

That  banner  of  starlight  abroad, 
Ever  true  to  themselves,  to  that  motto  they  clung, 

As  they  clung  to  the  promise  of  God: 
By  the  bayonet  traced  at  the  midnight  of  war, 

On  the  fields  where  our  glory  was  won; 
Oh  I  perish  the  heart  or  the  hand  that  would  mar 

Our  motto  of  "Many  in  one." 

'Mid  the  smoke  of  the  contest — the  cannon's  deep  roar- 
How  oft  hath  it  gathered  renown ! 

While  those  stars  were  reflected  in  rivers  of  gore. 
When  the  cross  and  the  lion  went  down; 
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Though  few  were  their  lights  in  the  gloom  of  that  hour, 

Yet  the  hearts  that  were  striking  below 
Had  God  for  their  bulwark,  and  truth  for  their  power, 

And  they  stopped  not  to  number  their  foe. 

From  where  our  green  mountain-tops  blend  with  the  sky, 
And  the  giant  St.  Lawrence  is  rolled, 

To  the  waves  where  the  balmy  Hesperides  lie, 
Like  the  dream  of  some  prophet  of  old; 

They  conquered — and  dying,  bequeathed  to  our  care- 
Not  this  boundless  dominion  alone — 

But  that  banner,  whose  loveliness  hallows  the  air, 
And  their  motto  of  "Many  in  one." 

We  are  many  in  one,  while  there  glitters  a  star 

In  the  blue  of  the  heavens  above; 
And  tyrants  shall  quail  'mid  their  dungeons  afar, 

When  they  gaze  on  that  motto  of  love. 
It  shall  gleam  o'er  the  sea,  'mid  the  bolts  of  the  storm, 

Over  tempest    and  battle   and  wreck, 
And  flame  where  our  guns  with  their  thunder  grow  warm 

'Neath  the  blood  on  the  slippery  deck. 

The  oppressed  of  the  earth  to  that  standard  shall  fly, 

Wherever  its  folds  shall  be  spread; 
And  the  exile  shall  feel  'tis  his  own  native  sky 

Where  its  stars  shall  float  over  his  head. 
And  those  stars  shall  increase,  till  the  fullness  of  time 

Its  millions  of  cycles  has  run — 
Till  the  world  shall  have  welcomed  its  mission  sublime, 

And  the  nations  of  earth  shall  be  one. 

Though  the  old  Alleghany  may  tower  to  heaven, 

And  the  Father  of  waters  divide, 
The  links  of  our  destiny  can  not  be  riven, 

While  the  truth  of  these  words  shall  abide. 
Oh,  then  let  them  glow  on  each  helmet  and  brand, 

Though  our  blood  like  our  rivers  shall  run: 
Divide  as  we  may  in  our  own  native  land, 

To  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are  one.  . 
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Then,  up  with  our  flag — let  it  stream  on  the  air, 

Though  our  fathers  are  cold  in  their  graves; 
They  had  hands  that  could  strike,  had  souls  that  could  dare, 

And  their  sons  were  not  born  to  be  slaves. 
Up,  up  with  that  banner,  where'er  it  may  call, 

Our  millions  shall  rally  around; 
A  nation  of  freemen  that  moment  shall  fall 

When  its  stars  shall  be  trailed  on  the  ground. 

—G.  W.  Cutter. 


CXLII. — The  Maestro's  Confession. 

Threescore  and  ten! 

I  wish  it  were  all  to  live  again. 

Doesn't  the  Scripture  somewhere  say, 

By  reason  of  strength  men  ofttimes  may 

Even  reach  fourscore?    Alack!  who  knows? 

Ten  sweet,  long  years  of  life!     I  would  paint 

Our  Lady  and  many  and  many  a  saint, 

And  thereby  win  my  soul's  repose. 

Yet,  Fra  Bernardo,  you  shake  your  head: 

Has  the  leech  once  said  I  must  die?    But  he 

Is  only  a  fallible  man,  you  see; 

Now  if  it  had  been  our  father,  the  pope, 

I  should  know  there  was  then  no  hope. 

Were  only  I  sure  of  a  few  kind  years 

More  to  be  merry  in,  then  my  fears 

I'd  slip  for  awhile,  and  turn  and  smile 

At  their  hated  reckonings:  whence  the  need 

Of  squaring  accounts  for  word  and  deed 

Till  the  lease  is  up? — How?  hear  I  aright? 

No,  no!     You  could  not  have  said  to-night! 

Ah,  well!     Ah,  well! 

"Confess,"  you  tell  me,  "and  be  forgiven." 

Is  there  no  easier  path  to  heaven? 

Santa  Maria!  how  can  I  tell 

What,  now  for  a  score  of  years  and  more, 

I've  buried  away  in  my  heart  so  deep, 

That,  howso  tired  I've  been,  I've  kept 
K.  N.  E.-30. 
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Eyes  waking  when  near  me  another  slept, 

Lest  I  might  mutter  it  in  my  sleep? 

And  now  at  the  last  to  blab  is  clear! 

How  the  women  will  shrink  from  my  pictures!     And  worse 

Will  the  men  do,  spit  on  my  name  and  curse; 

But,  then,  up  in  heaven  I  shall  not  hear 

I  faint!     I  faint! 

Quick,  Fra  Bernardo!    The  figure  stands 
There  in  the  niche,  my  patron  $aint; 

Put  it  within  my  trembling  hands 
Till  they  are  steadier.     So!  my  brain 
Whirled  and  grew  dizzy  with  sudden  pain, 
Trying  to  span  that  gulf  of  years, 
Fronting  again  those  long-laid  fears. 
Confess?    Why,  yes,  if  I  must,  I  must. 
Now,  good  Saint  Andrea,  be  my  trust! 
But  fill  me  first  from  that  crystal  flask, 
Strong  wine  to  strengthen  me  for  my  task. 
(That  thing  is  a  gem  of  craftsmanship: 
Just  mark  how  its  curvings  fit  the  lip.) 
Ah,  you  in  your  dreamy,  tranquil  life, 
How  can  you  fathom  the  rage  and  strife, 
The  blinding  envy,  the  burning  smart, 
That,  worm-like,  gnaws  the  Maestro's  heart 
When  he  sees  another  snatch  the  prize 
Out  from  under  his  very  eyes, 

For  which  he  would  barter  his  soul?    You  see, 
I  taught  him  his  art  from  first  to  last: 

.Whatever  he  was  he  owed  to  me; 
And  then  to  be  brow-beat,  overpassed, 
Stealthily  jeered  behind  the  hand! 
Why,  that  was  more  than  a  saint  could  stand; 
And  I  was  no  saint!     And  if  my  soul, 
With  a  pride  like  Lucifer's,  mocked  control, 
And  goaded  me  on  to  madness,  till 
I  lost  all  measure  of  good  or  ill, 
Whose  gift  was  it,  pray?    Oh,  many  a  day 
I've  cursed  it,  yet  whose  is  the  blame,  I  say? 
His  name?    How  strange  that  you  question  so, 
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When  I'm  sure  I  have  told  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  why  should  you  care  to  hear  it  more? 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Domenico 
Was  wont  of  my  skill  to  make  such  light, 
That,  seeing  him  go  on  a  certain  night 
Out  with  his  lute,  I  followed.     Hot 
From  a  war  of  words,  I  heeded  not 

Whither  I  went,  till  I  heard  him  twang 
A  madrigal  under  the  lattice  where 

Only  the  night  before  I  sang. 
— A  double  robbery!  and  I  swear 
'Twas  overmuch  for  the  flesh  to  bear. 
Don't  ask  me.     I  knew  not  what  I  did, 
But  I  hastened  home  with  my  rapier  hid 
Under  my  cloak,  and  the  blade  was  wet. 

Just  open  that  cabinet  there,  and  see 
The  strange  red  rustiness  on  it  yet. 

A  calm  that  was  dead  as  dead  could  be 
Numbed  me:  I  seized  my  chalks  to  trace — 
What  think  you? — Judas  Iscariot's  facef 
I  just  had  finished  the  scowl,  no  more, 
When  the  shuffle  of  feet  drew  near  my  door 
(We  lived  together,  you  know,  I  said): 
Then  wide  they  flung  it,  and  on  the  floor 
Laid  down  Domenico-^dead ! 
Back  swam  my  senses:  a  sickening  pain 
Tingled  like  lightning  through  my  brain; 
And  ere  the  spasm  of  fear  was  broke, 
The  men  who  had  borne  him  homeward  spoke 
Soothingly:  "Some  assassin's  knife 
Had  taken  the  innocent  artist's  life — 
Wherefore  'twere  hard  to  say:  all  men 
Were  prone  to  have  troubles  now  and  then 
The  world  knew  naught  of.     Toward  his  friend 
Florence  stood  waiting  to  extend 
Tenderest  dole."     Then  came  my  tears, 
And  I've  been  sorry  these  twenty  years. 
Now,  Fra  Bernardo,  you  have  my  sin: 
Do  you  think  Saint  Peter  will  let  me  in? 

— Margaret  J.  Preston* 
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CXLIII. — Bill  Mason's  Bride. 

Half  an  hour  till  train  time,  sir, 
An'  a  fearful  dark  night,  too; 

Take  a  look  at  the  switch-lights,  Tom, 
And  fetch  a  stick  when  you're  through. 

"On  time?"     Well,  yes,  I  guess  so- 
Left  the  last  station  all  right — 

She'll  come  round  the  curve  a  flyin' — 
Bill  Mason  comes  up  to-night. 

You  know  Bill?    No!     He's  engineer: 

Been  on  the  road  all  his  life. 
I'll  never  forget  the  mornin' 

He  married  his  chick  of  a  wife, — 
'Twas  the  summer  the  mill-hands  struck, 

Just  off  work  every  one, 
They  kicked  up  a  row  in  the  village, 

And  killed  old  Donovan's  son. 

Bill  hadn't  been  married  mor'n  an  hour, 

When  up  comes  a  message  from  Kress 
Orderin'  Bill  to  go  up  there 

And  bring  down  the  night  express. 
He  left  his  gal  in  a  hurry, 

And  went  up  on  train  number  one, 
Thinking  of  nothing  but  Mary 

And  the  train  he  had  to  run. 

And  Mary  sat  by  the  window 

To  wait  for  the  night  express, 
And,  sir,  if  she  had  n't  a'  done  so, 

She'd  been  a  widow,  I  guess; 
For  it  must  a'  been  nigh  midnight 

When  the  mill-hands  left  the  Ridge, 
They  came  down — the  drunken  devils! — 

And  tore  up  a  rail  from  the  bridge. 
But  Mary  heard  'em  a  work  in', 

And  guessed  there  was  somethin'  wrong,- 
And  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes 

Bill's  train  it  would  be  along! 
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She  couldn't  a'  come  here  to  tell  us, 

A  mile — it  couldn't  be  done — 
So  she  jest  grabbed  up  a  lantern, 

And  made  for  the  bridge  alone; 
Then  down  came  the  night  express,  sir, 

And  Bill  was  makin'  her  climb! 
But  Mary  held  up  the  lantern, 

A  swingin'  it  all  the  time. 

Well,  by  Jove!  Bill  saw  the  signal, 

And  he  stopped  the  night  express, 
And  he  found  his  Mary  cryin' 

On  the  track,  in  her  weddin'  dress; 
Cryin'  an'  laughin'  for  joy,  sir, 

An'  holdin'  on  to  the  light — 
Hello!  here's  the  train — good  bye,  sir, 

Bill  Mason's  on  time  to-night! 


CXLIV.—  Cato's  Soliloquy  on  Immortality. 

It  must  be  so— Plato,  thou  reasonest  well! 
Else,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 
Or,  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us: 
•'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity!  thou  phasing,  dreadful  thought! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass? 

The  wide,  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  Power  above  us — 

And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works — he  must  delight  in  virtue, 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when?  or  where?    This  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 
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I'm  weary  of  conjectures — this  must  end  them. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  armed.     My  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This,  in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  years; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

— Addison. 


CXLV. — David's  Lament  Over  Absalom. 

The  king  stood  still 

Till  the  last  echo  died;  then,  throwing  off 
The  sack-cloth  from  his  brow,  and  laying  back 
The  pall  from  the  still  features  of  his  child, 
He  bowed  his  head  upon  him,  and  broke  forth 
In  the  resistless  eloquence  of  woe: 

"Alas!  my  noble  boy,  that  thou  shouldst  diel 
Thou,  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair! 

That  death  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye, 
And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  clustering  hair!  . 

How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb 
My  proud  boy,  Absalom! 

"Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son,  and  I  am  chill, 
As  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press  thee. 
How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill, 

Like  a  rich  harp-string,  yearning  to  caress  thee, 
And  hear  thy  sweet  'my  father,'  from  these  dumb 
And  cold  lips,  Absalom!  <* 

"The  grave  hath  won  thee.     I  shall  hear  the  gush 
Of  music,  and  the  voices  of  the  young: 
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And  life  will  pass  me  in  the  mantling  blush, 
And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  winds  flung; 

But  thou  no  more,  with  thy  sweet  voice,  shalt  come 
To  meet  me,  Absalom! 

11  But,  oh !  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart, 
Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken, 

How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  1  depart, 
Yearn  for  thine  ear,  to  drink  its  last,  deep  token! 

It  were  so  sweet,  amid  death's  gathering  gloom, 
To  see  thee,  Absalom! 

"And  now  farewell!    'Tis  hard  to  give  thee  up, 
With  death,  so  like  a  gentle  slumber,  on  thee; 

And  thy  dark  sin!  oh!  I  could  drink  the  cup, 
If,  from  this  woe,  its  bitterness  had  won  thee. 

May  God  have  called  thee,  like  a  wanderer,  home, 
My  erring  Absalom ! " 

He  covered  up  his  face,  and  bowed  himself, 

A  moment,  on  his  child;  then,  giving  him 

A  look  of  melting  tenderness,  he  clasped 

His  hands  convulsively,  as  if  in  prayer; 

And,  as  a  strength  were  given  him  of  God, 

He  rose  up  calmly,  and  composed  the  pall, 

Firmly  and  decently,  and  left  him  there, 

As  if  his  rest  had  been  a  breathing  sleep. 

—  Willis. 


CXLVI. — MarmicJn  and  Douglas. 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew; 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu — 

11  Though  something  I  might  'plain,"  he  said, 
"Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed — 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 
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But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke: 
"My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own; 
And- never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp ! " 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And— "This  to  me!"  he  said; 
"An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head! 
And  first  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate! 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
£nd  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword), 

I  tell  thee  thou'rt  defied! 
And  if  thou  saidst  1  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!" 

On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 

O'er  came  the  ashen  hue  of  age; 

Fierce  he  broke  forth:  "And  darest  thou,  then, 

To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den — 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? 
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"No,  by;  Saint  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms! — what,  warder,  ho! 
Let  the  portcullis  fall." 

Lord  Marmion  turned — well  was  his  need — 

And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed; 

Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 

The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung: 

To  pass,  there  was  such  scanty  room, 

The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise: 

Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim: 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band, 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 

A  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shakes  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers! 

—  Walter  Scott 


CXLVII. — Short  Selections. 

HATE  AND  REVENGE. 

A  plague  upon  them!     Wherefore  should  I  curse  them? 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 

I  would  invent  as  bitter,  searching  terms, 

As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear,. 

Deliver' d  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 

With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 

As  lean-faced  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words, 

Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint, 

Mine  hair  be  fixed  on  end  like  one  distract; 

Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban, 

And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break, 

Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink! 

Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  meat  they  taste! 

Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees! 
K.  N.  E.-31. 
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Their  choicest  prospects  murd'ring  basilisks  I 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings! 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpents'  hiss! 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full!   . 

— Shakespeare. 

POMPOSITY. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond; 
And  do  a  willful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  "1  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark! 

— Shakespeare. 

PRIDE 

When  self-esteem,  or  others'  adulation, 

Would  cunningly  persuade  us  we  are  something 

Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind; 

The  grave  gainsays  the  smooth-complexion'd  flatt'ry, 

And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are. 

— Blair, 

GRIEF. 

Oh!  nothing  now  can  please  me; 
Darkness  and  solitude,  and  sighs  and  tears, 
And  all  the  inseparable  train  of  grief, 
Attend  my  steps  forever. 

— Dryden. 

ACTION. 

The  chiefest  action  for  a  man  of  spirit, 
Is  never  to  be  out  of  action;  we  should  think 
The  soul  was  never  put  into  the  body, 
Which  has  so  many  rare  and  curious  pieces 
Of  mathematical  motion,  to  stand  still. 
Virtue  is  ever  sowing  of  her  seeds. 

— Webster. 
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CXLVIIL— The  Mendicant. 

True,  I  am  old;  but  'tis  not  years  alone 

Have  thinned  and  whitened  thus  these  locks  that  do 

But  mock  my  temples  with  a  covering. 

Grief  hastens  age:  her  wand  can  wave  with  Time's; 

The  wrinkles  she  inscribes  upon  the  brow 

Are  deep  as  his;  and  deeper  on  the  heart 

Her  footprints.     Years  may  bow  the  body  down, 

But,  Sorrow!  thine  the  power  to  bend  the  soul, — 

And  who  like  Want  can  teach  humility? 

Affliction's  hand  has  pressed  me  to  the  earth, 

And  lean  and  withered  Poverty  has  thrown 

Around  me,  as  you  see,  her  tattered  mantle; 

Whilst  my  old  days  behold  me  here — a  beggar! 

As  houseless  as  the  deer  upon  the  hills 

That  knows  not  where  to  seek  a  shelter  when 

The  snow-storm  loads  the  bent  and  groaning  air,— 

Asking  from  door  to  door  precarious  bread, 

The  crumbs  that  fall  from  Plenty's  burthened  table. 

The  world  is  full  of  men,  but  none  have  I 

For  Fellow;  of  some  other  race,  methinks, 

I  am — the  last  remaining  of  my  kind! 

Amid  the  crowd  I  move  as  by  myself: 

Like  some  lone  bird  transported  from  its  place, 

And  freed  beneath  some  sky  it  never  saw, 

'Mong  birds  of  every  song  except  its  own. 

There  is  not  one  on  earth  that  knows  me;  none 

To  look  with  kindness  on  me  as  I  pass, 

Save  now  and  then  some  gentle  ones — and  they, 

Only  because  their  pity  is  a  tribute, 

They  give  to  every  wretched  thing  that  lives. 

All  that  have  ever  loved  me  have  departed; 

They  who  would  in  mine  age  have  ministered 

To  me  are  not.     A  little  group  of  graves 

Grown  thickly  o'er  with  grass  and  mount'n  flowers, 

And  yearly  dressed  by  their  old  father's  hand, 

Is  all  that  God  hath  left  me  of  my  children.         *,  .- 


->  J  J 
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My  Mary  sleeps  beside  them — happy  that 

She  stayed  not  long  enough  on  earth  to  know 

How  like  a  desert  this  green  earth  may  be, 

Without  one  living  thing  o'er  all  its  breadth 

The  heart  may  cling  to,  or  that  clings  to  us. 

Of  all  my  house  I  only  have  been  left, 

A  wretch  so  leagued  with  want  and  misery 

That  I  have  nought  to  do  but  suffer  on 

In  silence  through  my  earthly  pilgrimage, 

All  hopeless  that  my  lot  shall  e'er  be  mended. 

But  soon  my  steps  must  end;  some  day,  perhaps, 

I'll  lay  me  down  a-weary  by  the  wayside, 

My  arm  beneath  my  head,  and  no  one  near, 

And  die: — some  passing  traveler,  perchance, 

Will  find  the  beggars  corse;  and  strangers'  pence 

Collected  from  this  neighborhood,  will  hire 

Some  other  wretch  to  give  it  burial. 

—Robert  M.  Bard. 


CXLIX. — The  Moor's  Revenge. 

Before  Grenada's  fated  walls,  encamped  in  proud  array, 
And  flushed  with  many  a  victory,  the  Spanish  army  lay. 
Of  all  Grenada's  fortresses  but  one  defies  their  might : 
On  Alphuara's  minarets  the  crescent  still  is  bright. 
Almanzor!  King  Almanzor!  all  vainly  you  resist: 
Your  little  band  is  fading  fast  away  like  morning  mist, 
A  direr  foe  than  ever  yet  they  met  on  battle-plain 
Assaults  life's  inmost  citadel,  and  heaps  the  ground  with  slain. 

One  onset  more  of  Spanish  ranks, — and  soon  it  will  be  made, — 
And  Alphuara's  towers  must  reel,  and  in  the  dust  be  laid. 
"  And  shall  the  haughty  infidel  pollute  this  sacred  land?" 
Almanzor  said,  as  mournfully  he  marked  his  dwindling  band. 
"  Upon  our  glorious  crescent  shall  the  Spaniard  set  his  heel? 
And  is  there  not  one  lingering  hope  ?    Can  heaven  no  aid  reveal? 
Ay,  by  our  holy  prophet,  now,  one  ally  still  remains ! 
And  I  will  bind  him  close  to  me, — far  better  death  than  chains!" 
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The  victors  at  the  banquet  sat,  and  music  lent  its  cheer, 
When  suddenly  a  sentry's  voice  announced  a  stranger  near. 
From  Alphuara  had  he  come,  with  fierce,  unwonted  speed, 
And  much  it  would  import  to  Spain  the  news  he  bore  to  heed. 
"Admit  him! "  cry  the  revelers;  and  in  the  pilgrim  strode, 
And,  throwing  off  his  mantle  loose,  a  Moorish  habit  showed ! 
"  Almanzor !  King  Almanzor ! "  they  cried,  with  one  acclaim : 
"Almanzor!"  said  the  Moslem  chief;  "  Almanzor  is  my  name. 

"To  serve  your  prophet  and  your  king,  O  Spaniards,  I  am  here: 
Believe,  reject  me,  if  you  will, — this  breast  has  outlived  fear ! 
No  longer  in  his  creed  or  cause  Almanzor  can  confide ; 
For  all  the  Powers  above,  't  is  clear,  are  fighting  on  your  side." 
"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  gallant  Moor ! "  the  Spanish  chieftain 

said: 
"  Grenada's  last  intrenchment  now  we  speedily  shall  tread. 
Approach,  embrace;  our  waning  feast  thy  coming  shall  renew; 
And  in  this  cup  of  foaming  wine  we'll  drink  to  yours  and  you." 

Right  eagerly,  to  grasp  the  hands  outstretched  on  every  side, 
Almanzor  rushed,  and  greeted  each  as  bridegroom  might  his 

bride ; 
He  glued  his  fevered  lips  to  theirs, — he  kissed  them  on  the  cheek, 
And  breathed  on  all  as  if  his  heart  would  all  its  passion  wreak. 
But  suddenly  His  limbs  relax,  a  flush  comes  o'er  his  face, 
He  reels,  as  with  a  pressure  faint,  he  gives  a  last  embrace ; 
And  livid,  purple  grows  his  skin,  and  wild  his  eyeballs  roll, 
And  some  great  torture  seems  to  heave  the  life-roots  of  his  soul. 

" Look,  Giaours!  miscreants  in  race  and  infidels  in  creed! 
Look  on  this  pale,  distorted  face,  and  tell  me  what  ye  read! 
These  limbs  convulsed,  these  fiery  pangs,  these  eyeballs  hot  and 

blear! 
Ha!  know  ye  not  what  they  portend?    The  plague,  the  plague, 

is  here ! 
And  it  hath  sealed  you  for  its  own;  ay,  every  Judas  kiss 
I  gave  shall  bring  anon  to  you  an  agony  like  this ! 
All  art  is  vain :  your  poisoned  blood  all  leechcraft  will  defy, 
Like  me  ye  shall  in  anguish  writhe — like  me  in  torturetdie ! " 
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Once  more  he  stepped  their  chief  to  reach,  and  blast  him  with 

his  breath; 
But  sank,  as  if  Revenge  itself  were  striving  hard  with  Death. 
And  through  the  group  a  horrid  thrill  his  words  and  aspect  woke, 
When,  with  a  proud,  undaunted  mien,  their  chief  Alphonzo  spoke: 
11  And  deem'st  thou,  treacherous  renegade,  whatever  may  befall, 
These  warriors  true,  these  hearts  of  proof,  Death  ever  can  appall  ? 
Ay,  writhe  and  toss,  no  taint  of  fear  the  sight  to  them  can  bring; 
Their  souls  are  shrived,  and  Death  himself  for  them  has  lost  his 

sting. 

"Then  let  him  come  as  gory  War,  with  life-wounds  deep  and  red, 
Or  let  him  strike  as  fell  Disease,  with  racking  pains  instead, 
Still  in  these  spirits  he  shall  find  a  power  that  shall  defy 
All  woe  and  pain  that  can  but  make  the  mortal  body  die. 
So,  brethren,  leave  this  carrion  here, — nay,  choke  not  with  thy 

gall!- 
And  through  our  camps  a  note  of  cheer  let  every  bugle  call. 
We'll  tear  yon  crescent  from  its  tower  ere  stars  are  out  to-night: 
And  let  Death  come, — we  '11  heed  him  not ! — so,  forward !  to  the 

fight!" 

A  groan  of  rage  upon  his  lips,  Almanzor  hid  his  head 
Beneath  his  mantle's  ample  fold,  and  soon  was  with  the  dead. 
But,  roused  by  those  intrepid  words  to  death-defying  zeal, 
The  chieftains  armed  as  if  they  longed  to  hear  the  clash  of  steel. 
The  trumpets  sounded  merrily,  while,  dazzlingly  arrayed, 
On  Alphuara's  walls  they  rushed,  and  low  the  crescent  laid. 
And  of  the  gallant,  gallant  hearts  who  thus  grim  Death  defied, 
'Mid  pestilence  and  carnage,  none  of  plague  or  battle  died. 

— Polish  of  Mickiewicz. 


CL. — Short  Selections. 


DEATH. 


Why  start  at  death?    Where  is  he?  death  arriv'd, 
Is  past;  not  come  or  gone,  he's  never  here. 
Ere  hope,  sensation  fails;  black-boding  man 
Receives,  not  suffers,  death's  tremendous  blow. 
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The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave; 

The  deep,  damp  vault,  the  darkness  and  the  worm; — 

These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve, 

The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead. 

Imagination's  fool  and  error's  wretch, 

Man  makes  a  death  which  nature  never  made; 

Then  on  the  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls, 

And  feels  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one. 

—  Young. 

THREATENING. 

If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 

Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 

I'll  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime, 

Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 

That  you  shall  think  the  devil  has  come  from  hell! 

— Shakespeare. 

THE  BRAVE  MAN. 

The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 

For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational; 

But  he  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 

And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 

As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  blows  delight, 

Away  with  them!     There  is  not  in  their  crew 

One  valiant  spirit. 

— r  Joanna  Baillie. 

RAILLERY. 

Above  all  things,  raillery  decline; 
Nature  but  few  does  for  that  task  design. 
'Tis  in  the  ablest  hands  a  dangerous  tool,  m 
But  never  fails  to  wound  the  meddling  fool; 
For  all  must  grant  it  needs  no  common  art 
To  keep  men  patient  when  we  make  them  smart. 
No  wit  alone,  nor  humor's  self,  will  do, 
Without  good  nature,  and  much  prudence,  too, 
To  judge  aright  of  persons,  place  and  time; 
For  taste  decrees  what's  low  and  what's  sublime; 
And  what  might  charm  to-day,  or  o'er  a  glass, 
Perhaps  at  court,  or  next  day,  would  not  pass. 

— Stillingfleet. 
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CLI. — The  Curse  op  Regulus. 

The  palaces  and  domes  of  Carthage  were  burning  with 
the  splendors  of  noon,  and  the  blue  waves  of  her  harbor 
were  rolling  and  gleaming  in  the  gorgeous  sunlight.  An 
attentive  ear  could  catch  a  low  murmur,  sounding  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  which  seemed  like  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  before  a  tempest.  And  well  it  might.  The  whole 
people  of  Carthage,  startled,  astounded  by  the  report  that 
Regulus  had  returned,  were  pouring,  a  mighty  tide,  into 
the  great  square  before  the  senate-house.  There  were 
mothers  in  that  throng  whose  captive  sons  were  groaning  in 
Roman  fetters;  maidens,  whose  lovers  were  dying  in  the 
distant  dungeons  of  Rome ;  gray-haired  men  and  matrons, 
whom  Roman  steel  had  made  childless ;  men,  who  were  see- 
ing their  country's  life  crushed  out  by  Roman  power;  and 
with  wild  voices,  cursing  and  groaning,  the  vast  throng 
gave  vent  to  the  rage,  the  hate,  the  anguish  of  long  years. 

Calm  and  unmoved  as  the  marble  walls  around  him, 
stood  Regulus,  the  Roman.  He  stretched  his  arm  over  the 
surging  crowd  with  a  gesture  as  proudly  imperious  as 
though  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  own  gleaming  cohorts. 
Before  that  silent  command  the  tumult  ceased,  the  half- 
uttered  imprecation  died  upon  the  lip;  so  intense  was  tke 
silence  that  the  clank  of  the  captive's  brazen  manacles 
smote  sharp  on  every  ear  as  he  thus  addressed  them: 

"Ye  doubtless  thought,  judging  of  Roman  virtue  by 
your  own,  that  I  would  break  my  plighted  faith,  rather 
than  by  returning,  and  leaving  your  sons  and  brothers  to 
rot  in  Roman  dungeons,  to  meet  your  vengeance.  Well,  I 
could  give  reasons  for  this  return,  foolish  and  inexplicable 
as  it  seems  to  you ;  I  could  speak  of  yearnings  after  immor- 
tality, of  those  eternal  principles  in  whose  pure  light  a 
patriot's  death  is  glorious,  a  thing  to  be  desired;  but,  by 
great  Jove !  I  should  debase  myself  to  dwell  on  such  high 
themes  to  you !     If  the  bright  blood  which  feeds  my  heart 
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were  like  the  slimy  ooze  that  stagnates  in  your  veins,  I 
should  have  remained  at  Home,  saved  my  life,  and  broken 
my  oath. 

"  If,  then,  you  ask  why  I  have  come  back  to  let  you  work 
•your  will  on  this  poor  body,  which  I  esteem  but  as  the  rags 
that  cover  it, — enough  reply  for  you, — it  is  because  I  am  a 
Soman !  As  such,  here,  in  your  very  capital,  I  defy  you ! 
What  I  have  done,  ye  can  never  undo ;  what  ye  may  do,  I 
care  not.  Since  first  my  young  arm  knew  how  to  wield  a 
Roman  sword,  have  I  not  routed  your  armies,  burned  your 
towns,  and  dragged  your  generals  at  my  chariot  wheels? 
And  do  ye  now  expect  to  see  me  cower  and  whine  with 
dread  of  Carthaginian  vengeance  ?  Compared  to  that  fierce 
mental  strife  which  my  heart  has  just  passed  through  at 
Home,  the  piercing  of  this  flesh,  the  rending  of  these 
sinews,  would  be  but  sport  to  me. 

"  Venerable  senators,  with  trembling  voices  and  out- 
stretched hands,  besought  me  to  return  no  more  to  Car- 
thage. The  generous  people,  with  loud  wailing,  and  wildly- 
tossing  gestures,  bade  me  stay.  The  voice  of  a  beloved 
mother,  her  withered  hands  beating  her  breast,  her  gray 
hairs  streaming  in  the  wind,  tears  flowing  down  her  fur- 
rowed cheeks,  praying  me  not  to  leave  her  in  her  lonely 
and  helpless  old  age,  is  still  sounding  in  my  ears.  Com- 
pared to  anguish  like  this,  the  paltry  torments  you  have  in 
store  is  as  the  murmur  of  the  meadow  brook  to  the  wild 
tumult  of  the  mountain  storm. 

"Go!  bring  your  threatened  tortures!  The  woes  I  see 
impending  over  this  fated  city  will  be  enough  to  sweeten 
death,  though  every  nerve  should  tingle  with  its  agony.  I 
die,  but  mine  shall  be  the  triumph ;  yours,  the  untold  des- 
olation. For  every  drop  of  blood  that  falls  from  my  veins, 
your  own  shall  pour  in  torrents.  Woe  unto  thee,  O  Car- 
thage !  I  see  thy  homes  and  temples  all  in  flames,  thy  citi- 
zens in  terror,  thy  women  wailing  for  the  dead !  Proud 
city,  thou  art  doomed !     The  curse  of  Jove,  a  living,  last- 
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ing  curse  is  on  thee!  The  hungry  waves  shall  lick  the 
golden  gates  of  thy  rich  palaces,  and  every  brook  run  crim- 
son to  the  sea.  Rome,  with  bloody  hand,  shall  sweep  thy 
heart-strings,  and  all  thy  homes  shall  howl  in  wild  response 
of  anguish  to  her  touch.  Proud  mistress  of  the  sea,  dis- 
robed, uncrowned  and  scourged,  thus  again  do  I  devote 
thee  to  the  infernal  gods! 

"Now,  bring  forth  your  tortures!  Slaves,  while  ye  tear 
this  quivering  flesh,  remember  how  often  Eegulus  has 
beaten  your  armies  and  humbled  your  pride.  Cut  as  he 
would  have  carved  you!     Burn  deep  as  his  curse." 


CLII.  — Despair. 


A  man  overboard!  What  matters  it?  The  ship  does 
not  stop.  The  wind  is  blowing, — that  dark  ship  must  keep 
on  her  destined  course.  She  passes  away.  The  man  dis- 
appears, then  re-appears ;  he  plunges,  and  rises  again  to  the 
surface ;  he  calls;  he  stretches  out  his  hands ;  they  hear  him 
not.  The  ship,  staggering  under  the  gale,  is  straining  every 
rope ;  the  sailors  and  the  passengers  see  the  drowning  man 
no  longer ;  his  miserable  head  is  but  a  point  in  the  vastness 
of  the  billows.  He  hurls  cries  of  despair  into  the  depths. 
What  a  spectacle  is  that  disappearing  sail!  He  looks  upon 
it,  he  looks  upon  it  with  frenzy.  It  moves  away ;  it  grows 
dim ;  it  diminishes.  He  was  there  but  just  now ;  he  was 
one  of  the  crew ;  he  went  and  came  upon  the  deck  with  the 
rest;  he  had  his  share  of  the  air  and  of  the  sunlight, — he 
was  a  living  man.  Now,  what  has  become  of  him?  He 
slipped,  he  fell — and  it  is  finished. 

He  is  in  the  monstrous  deep.  He  has  nothing  under  his 
feet  but  the  yielding,  fleeing  element.  The  waves,  torn 
and  scattered  by  the  wind,  close  round  him  hideously;  the 
rolling  of  the  abyss  bears  him  along ;   shreds  of  water  are 
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flying  about  his  head ;  a  populace  of  waves  spit  upon  him ; 
confused  *  openings  half  swallow  him;  when  he  sinks,  he 
catches  glimpses  of  yawning  precipices  full  of  darkness; 
fearful,  unknown  monsters  seize  upon  him,  bind  his  feet, 
and  draw  him  to  themselves ;  he  feels  that  he  is  becoming 
the  great  deep;  he  makes  part  of  the  foam;  the  billows 
toss  him  from  one  to  the  other;  he  tastes  the  bitterness; 
the  greedy  ocean  is  eager  to  devour  him ;  the  monster  plays 
with  his  agony.  It  seems  as  if  all  this  were  liquid  hate. 
He  tries  to  defend  himself;  he  tries  to  sustain  himself;  he 
struggles;  he  swims.  He — with  that  poor  strength  that 
fails  so  soon — he  combats  the  unfailing. 

Where  now  is  the  ship?  Far  away  yonder,  hardly  visi' 
ble  in  the  pallid  gloom  of  the  horizon.  The  wind  blows  in 
gusts ;  the  billows  overwhelm  him.  He  raises  Jiis  eyes,  but 
sees  only  the  livid  clouds.  He,  in  his  dying  agony,  makes 
part  of  this  immense  insanity  of  the  sea.  He  is  tortured 
to  death  by  its  immeasurable  madness.  He  hears  sounds 
which  are  strange  to  man ;  sounds  which  seem  to  come,  not 
from  the  earth,  but  from  some  frightful  realm  beyond. 
There  are  birds  in  the  clouds,  even  as  there  are  angels 
above  human  distresses,  but  what  can  they  do  for  him? 
They  fly,  sing,  and  float,  while  he  is  gasping.  He  feels  that 
he  is  buried  at  once  by  those  two  infinities,  the  ocean  and 
the  sky;  the  one  is  a  tomb,  the  other  a  pall.    * 

Night  descends;  he  has  been  swimming  for  hours, — his 
strength  is  almost  exhausted ;  that  ship,  that  far-off  thing 
where  there  were  men,  is  gone ;  he  is  alone  in  the  terrible 
gloom  of  the  abyss;  he  sinks,  he  strains,  he  struggles;  he 
feels  beneath  him  the  shadowy  monsters  of  the  unseen;  he 
shouts.  Men  are  no  more.  Where  is  God?  He  shouts, 
"Help!  help!"  he  shouts  incessantly.  Nothing  in  the 
horizon,  nothing  in  the  sky.  He  implores  the  blue  vault, 
the  waves,  the  rocks, — all  are  deaf.  He  supplicates  the 
tempest ;  the  imperturbable  tempest  obeys  only  the  Infinite. 

Around  him  are  darkness,  storm,  solitude,  wild  and  un- 
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conscious  tumult,  the  ceaseless  tumbling  of  the  fierce 
waters;  within  him,  horror  and  exhaustion;  beneath  him, 
the  engulfing  abyss.  No  resting-place.  He  thinks  of  the 
shadowy  adventures  of  his  lifeless  body  in  the  limitless 
gloom.  The  biting  cold  paralyzes  him.  His  hands  clutch 
spasmodically,  and  grasp  at  nothing.  Winds,  clouds,  whirl- 
winds, blasts,  stars,— all  useless!  What  shall  he  do?  He 
yields  to  despair;  worn  out,  he  seeks  death;  he  no  longer 
resists ;  he  gives  himself  up ;  he  abandons  the  contest,  and 
is  rolled  away  into  the  dismal  depths  of  the  abyss  forever. 

—  Victor  Hugo. 


CLIII. —Antony's  Oration  over  C^sar. 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen!  lend  me  your  ear 
1  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones: 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar!     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious: — 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it! 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest — 
For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man! 
So  are  they  all!  all  honorable  men, — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Ceesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me, — 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man! 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept. 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff! — 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man! 
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You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse:  was  this  ambition?— 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 
And  sure  he  is  an  honorable  man! 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once;  not  without  cause: 
What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
0  judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason!     Bear  with  me: 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Csesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Csesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world; — now  lies  he  there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence! 

0  masters!  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men! — 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong:  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men! — 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Csesar, 
I  found  it  in  his  closet, — 'tis  his  will! 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, — 
Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read, — 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Csesar' s  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue! 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Csesar  put  it  on: 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, — 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii! — 
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Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made! — 
Through  this, — the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd! 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Ceesar  followed  it! 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no! 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel; 
Judge,  0  ye  Gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ! 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanquish'd  him.     Then  burst  his  mighty  heart, 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, — 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood! — great  Ceesar  fell! 
.  Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us! 
Oh,  now  you  weep;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity:  these  are  gracious  drops! 
Kind  souls!  what!  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded? — look  you  here! 
Here  is  himself, — marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors! 


Good  friends !  sweet  friends !  let  me  not  stir  you  up 

To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny ! 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable! 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas!  I  know  not, 

That  made  them  do  it:  they  are  wise  and  honorable, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

1  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts: 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man, 

That  love  my  friend, — and  that  they  know  fall  well 

That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him, — 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men's  blood:   I  only  speak  right  on. 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
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Show  you  sweet  Ceesar'6  wounds, — poor,  poor,  dumb  mouths, 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me.     But  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Caesar  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny! 

— Shakespeare. 


CLIV. — Song  of  the  War. 

In  their  ragged  regimentals, 
Stood  the  old  continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
"When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 

Cannon  shot; 

When  the  files 
Of  the  isles 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment, 
Bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant 

Unicorn, 
And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer, 
Rolled  the  roll  of  the  drummer 

Through  the  morn! 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all, 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires. 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly 

Blazed  the  fires; 
As  the  roar 
On  the  shore 
Swept  the  strong  battle  breakers 
O'er  the  green-sodded  acres 

Of  the  plain, 
And  louder,  louder,  louder, 
Cracked  the  black  gunpowder, 

Cracked  amain! 
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Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoniers, 
And  the  "villainous  saltpeter" 
Rang  a  fierce,  discordant  meter 

Round  their  ears: 
As  the  swift 
Storm-drift, 
With  hot  sweeping  anger, 
Came  the  horse-guards'  clangor 

On  our  flanks; 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher, 
Burned  the  old-fashioned  fire 

Through  the  ranks! 

Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder  cloud; 
And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing. 

Trumpet  loud: 

Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew, 
And  the  trooper  jackets  redden 
At  the  touch  of  the  leaden 

Rifle  breath, 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder, 
Roared  the  iron  six-pounder, 

Hurling  death  1 


CLV. — Ode  on  the  Passions. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muse's  painting, 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
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Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined: 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each — for  Madness  ruled  the  hour — 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First,  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 

Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings: 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept,  with  hurried  hands,  the  strings. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair — 
Low  sullen  sounds! — his  grief  beguiled; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air; 
'Twas  sad,  by  fits, — by  starts,  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  0  Hope!  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  haill 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong; 
And,  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 

She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  her  song; 
And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close; 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 

And  longer  had  she  sung — but,  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose. 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down: 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
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And  blew  a  blast,  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat. 
And  though,  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien, 

While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his  head. 

• 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state! 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed: 

And  now  it  courted  Love — now,  raving,  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired; 

And,  from  her  wild,  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 
And,  dashing  soft,  from  rocks  around,. 
Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole: 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams,  with  fond  delay — 

Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing — 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  oh!  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone, 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known ! 

The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 
Satyrs,  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear; 
And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 
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Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
He,  with  viny  crown,  advancing, 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed; 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw,  in  Tempi's  vale,  her  native  maids, 
Amid  the  festal-sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing; 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay,  fantastic  round — 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound; 
And  he,  amid  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 

—  William  Collins. 


CLVL— Polonious  to  Laertes. 

My  blessing,  with  thee! 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory: 

See  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar: 

Those  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch' d,  unfledged  comrade.     Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 

Bear  't  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thy  ear,  but  few* thy  voice; 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy: 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 

Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be: 
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For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. . 

— Shakespeare. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And,  to  the  presence  in  the  room,  he  said, 
11  What  writest  thou?"     The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord!" 
"And  is  mine  one?"  asked  Abou.-^-"  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still,  and  said,  "  1  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest, 
And  lo!  Ben  Adhem' s  name  led  all  the  rest! 

— Leigh  Hunt. 


CL VII.— The  Battle. 

Heavy  and  solemn, 

A  cloudy  column, 
Through  the  green  plain  they  marching  came! 
Measureless  spread,  like  a  table  dread, 
For  the  wild,  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 
Looks  are  bent  on  the  shaking  ground, 
Hearts  beat  low  with  a  knelling  sound; 
Swift  by  the  breast  that  bears  the  brunt, 
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Gallops  the  major  along  the  front, — "Halt!" 
And  fettered  they  stand  at  the  stark  command, 
And  the  warriors,  silent,  halt. 

Proud  in  the  blush  of  morning  glowing, 

What  on  the  hill-top  shines  in  flowing? 

"See  you  the  foeman's  banners  waving?' 

"We  see  the  foeman's  banners  waving." 

"God  be  with  you,  children  and  wife!" 

Hark  to  the  music,  the  drum  and  fife, 

How  they  ring  through  the  ranks  which  they  rouse  to 

the  strife! 
Thrilling  they  sound,  with  their  glorious  tone, 
Thrilling  they  go  through  the  marrow  and  bone! 
Brothers,  God  grant,  when  this  life  is  o'er, 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more! 

See  the  smoke,  how  the  lightning  is  cleaving  asunder! 
Hark!    the  guns,   peal  on  peal,  how  they  boom  in  their 

thunder! 
From  host  to  host  with  kindling  sound, 
The  shouted  signal  circles  round; 
Freer  already  breathes  the  breath! 
The  war  is  waging,  slaughter  raging, 
And  heavy  through  the  reeking  pall 
The  iron  death-dice  fall! 
Nearer  they  close,  foes  upon  foes; 
"Ready!"     From  square  to  square  it  goes. 

They  kneel  as  one  man  from  flank  to  flank, 
And  the  fire  comes  sharp  from  the  foremost  rank. 
Many  a  soldier  to  earth  is  sent, 
Many  a  gap  by  the  balls  is  rent; 
O'er  the  corpse  before  springs  the  hinder  man, 
That  the  line  may  not  fall  to  the  fearless  van. 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  around  and  around, 
Death  whirls  in  its  dance  on  the  bloody  ground. 
God's  sunlight  is  quenched  in  the  fiery  fight, 
Over  the  hosts  falls  a  brooding  night! 
Brothers,  God  grant  that  when  this  life  is  o'er, 
In  the  life  to  come  we  may  meet  once  more. 
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The  dead  men  are  bathed  in  the  weltering  blood, 

And  the  living  are  blent  in  the  slippery  flood; 

And  the  feet,  as  they  reeling  and  sliding  go, 

Stumble  still  on  the  corpse  that  sleeps  below. 

"What?    Francis!    Give  Charlotte  my  last  farewell," 

As  the  dying  man  murmurs,  the  thunders  swell. 

"I'll  give — 0  God!  are  the  guns  so  near? 

Ho,  comrades!  yon  volley!  look  sharp  to  the  rear! — 

I'll  give  to  thy  Charlotte  thy  last  farewell! 

Sleep  soft!  where  death  thickest  descendest  in  rain, 

The  friend  thou  forsakest  thy  side  may  regain!" 

Hitherward,  thitherward  reels  the  fight, 

Dark  and  more  darkly  day  glooms  into  night. 

Brothers,  God  grant,  when  this  life  is  o'er, 

In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  morel 

Hark  to  the  hoofs  that  galloping  go! 

The  adjutant's  flying; 
The  horsemen  press  hard  on  the  panting  foe, 
Their  thunder  booms  in  dying, 

Victory ! 
Tremor  has  seized  on  the  dastards  all, 
And  their  leaders  fall! 

Victory ! 

Closed  is  the  brunt  of  the  glorious  fight; 
And  the  day,  like  a  conqueror,  bursts  on  the  night! 
Trumpet  and  fife  swelling  choral  along, 
The  triumph  already  sweeps  marching  in  song, 
Farewell,  fallen  brothers;  though  this  life  be  o'er, 
There's  another,  in  which  we  shall  meet  you  once  more! 

— Schiller, 


CLVIII. — Hamlet's  Soliloquy. 

To  be  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question! 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them — To  die — to  sleep- 
No  more! — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
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The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to—'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd. 

To  die — to  sleep — 
To  sleep? — perchance  to  dream — aye,  there's  the  rub! 
For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause!     There's  the  respect, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life: 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes — 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin? 

Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns — puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of! 

Thus,  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all: 

And  thus,  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

— Shakespeare. 


CLIX. — Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators  at  Capua. 

Ye  call  me  chief;  and  ye  do  well  to  call*  him  chief  who, 
for  twelve  long  years,  has  met  upon  the  arena  every  shape 
of  man  or  beast  the  broad  empire  of  Rome  could  furnish, 
and  who  never  yet  lowered  his  arm.    If  there  be  one  among 
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you  who  can  say,  that  ever,  in  public  fight  or  private  brawl, 
my  actions  did  belie  my  tongue,  let  him  stand  forth,  and 
say  it.  If  there  be  three  in  all  your  company  dare  face  me 
on  the  bloody  sands,  let  them  come  on.  And  yet  I  was  not 
always  thus — a  hired  butcher,  a  savage  chief  of  still  more 
savage  men! 

My  ancestors  came  from  old  Sparta,  and  settled  among 
the  vine-clad  rocks  and  citron  groves  of  Cyrasella.  My 
early  life  ran  quiet  as  the  brooks  by  which  I  sported;  and 
when,  at  noon,  I  gathered  the  sheep  beneath  the  shade,  and 
played  upon  the  shepherd's  flute,  there  was  a  friend,  the  son 
of  a  neighbor,  to  join  me  in  the  pastime.  We  led  our  flocks 
to  the  same  pasture,  and  partook  together  our  rustic  meal. 

One  evening,  after  the  sheep  were  folded,  and  we  were 
all  seated  beneath  the  myrtle  which  shaded  our  cottage,  my 
grandsire,  an  old  man,  was  telling  of  Marathon  and  Leuctra; 
and  how,  in  ancient  times,  a  little  band  of  Spartans,  in  a 
defile  of  the  mountains,  had  withstood  a  whole  army.  I  did 
not  then  know  what  war  was ;  but  my  cheeks  burned,  I  knew 
not  why,  and  I  clasped  the  knees  of  that  venerable  man, 
until  my  mother,  parting  the  hair  from  off  my  forehead, 
kissed  my  throbbing  temples,  and  bade  me  go  to  rest  and 
think  no  more  of  those  old  tales  aud  savage  wars.  That 
very  night,  the  Romans  landed  on  our  coast.  I  saw  the 
breast  that  had  nourished  me  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  the 
war-horse;  the  bleeding  body  of  my  father  flung  amid  the 
blazing  rafters  of  our  dwelling! 

To-day  1  killed  a  man  in  the  arena;  and,  when  I  broke 
his  helmet-clasps,  behold!  he  was  my  friend.  He  knew  me, 
smiled  faintly,  gasped,  and  died — the  same  sweet  smile  upon 
his  lips  that  I  had  marked,  when,  in  adventurous  boyhood, 
we  scaled  the  lofty  cliff  to  pluck  the  first  ripe  grapes,  and 
bear  them  home  in  childish  triumph!  I  told  the  pretor  that 
the  dead  man  had  been  my  friend,  generous  and  brave ;  and 
I  begged  that  I  might  bear  away  the  body,  to  burn  it  on 
a  funeral  pile,  and  mourn  over  its  ashes.     Ay!   upon  my 
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knees,  amid  the  dust  and  blood  of  the  arena,  I  begged  that 
poor  boon,  while  all  the  assembled  maids  and  matrons,  and 
the  holy  virgins  they  call  Vestals,  and  the  rabble,  shouted 
in  derision,  deeming  it  rare  sport,  forsooth,  to  see  Rome's 
fiercest  gladiator  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  sight  of  that 
piece  of  bleeding  clay !  And  the  pretor  drew  back  as  I  were 
pollution,  and  sternly  said — "Let  the  carrion  rot;  there 
are  no  noble  men  but  Romans!"  And  so,  fellow-gladiators, 
must  you,  and  so  must  I,  die  like  dogs. 

O  Rome!  Rome!  thou  hast  been  a  tender  nurse  to  me. 
Ay!  thou  hast  given  to  that  poor,  gentle,  timid  shepherd- 
lad,  who  never  knew  a  harsher  tone  than  a  flute-note,  mus- 
cles of  iron  and  a  heart  of  flint;  taught  him  to  drive  the 
sword  through  plaited  mail  and  links  of  rugged  brass,  and 
warm  it  in  the  marrow  of  his  foe: — to  gaze  into  the  glar- 
ing eye-balls  of  the  fierce  Numidian  lion,  even  as  a  boy 
upon  a  laughing  girl!  And  he  shall  pay  thee  back,  until 
the  yellow  Tiber  is  red  as  frothing  wine,  and  in  its  deepest 
coze  thy  life-blood  lies  curdled! 

Ye  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye  are !  The  strength 
of  brass  is  in  your  toughened  sinews;  but  to-morrow  some 
Roman  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  perfume  from  hitf  curly 
locks,  shall  with  his  lily  fingers  pat  your  red  brawn,  and 
bet  his  sesterces  upon  your  blood.  Hark!  hear  ye  yon  lion 
roaring  in  his  den?  'Tis  three  days  since  he  tasted  flesh; 
but  to-morrow  he  shall  break  his  fast  upon  yours — and  a 
dainty  meal  for  him  ye  will  be! 

If  ye  are  beasts,  then  stand  here  like  fat  oxen,  waiting 
for  the  butcher's  knife!  If  ye  are  men, — follow  me!  Strike 
down  yon  guard,  gain  the  mountain  passes,  and  there  do 
bloody  work,  as  did  your  sires  at  old  Thermopylae!  Is 
Sparta  dead?  Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins, 
that  you  do  crouch  and  cower  like  a  belabored  hound  be- 
neath his  master's  lash?  O  comrades!  warriors!  Thra- 
clans! — if  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  ourselves!  If  we 
must  slaughter,   let   us  slaughter  our  oppressors!     If  we 

K.  N.  E.-33. 
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must  die,  let  it  be  under  the*  clear  sky,  by  the  bright  waters, 
in  noble,  honorable  battle !  — E.  Kellogg. 


CLX.— Wolsey's  Fall. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  I 
This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost — a  killing  frost; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good,  easy  man!  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 

I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth:  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye! 

I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd;  oh!  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes1  favors! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  their  ruin, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have; 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 

— Shakespeare. 


CLXI. — Henry  V.  at  Harfleur. 

Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility; 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
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Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favor' d  rage; 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon;  let  the  brow  o'er  whelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide, 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height.     On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof; 
Fathers,  that  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought, 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument: 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  warl 

And  you,  good  yoemen, 
Whose  limbs  are  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt  not; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base 
That  hath  not  noble  luster  in  your  eyes; 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start:  the  game's  a-foot; 
Follow  your  spirit;  and,  upon  this  charge, 
Cry  "God  for  Harry,  England,  and  St.  George!" 

— Shakespeare. 


CLXII. — Seven  Ages  op  Man. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merelv  players: 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
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And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail, 
Unwillingly,  to  school.    And  then,  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  a  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress  eyebrow.     Then,  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  a  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 

And  then,  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances: 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper' d  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank,  and  his  big,  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

— Shakespeare. 


CLXTTL — Parrhasius. 

Parrhasius  stood,  gazing  forgetfully 
Upon  his  canvas.     There  Prometheus  lay, 
Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
The  vultures  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 
Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh; 
And,  as  the  painter's  mind  felt  through  the  dim, 
Rapt  mystery,  and  plucked  the  shadows  wild 
Forth  with  his  reaching  fancy,  and  with  form 
And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 
Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 
Of  his  thin  nostril,  and  his  quivering  lip, 
Were  like  the  winged  god's  breathing  from  his  flight. 
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"Bring  me  the  captive  now! 
My  hand  feels  skillful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift; 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens;  around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

"Ha!  bind  him  on  his  back! 
Look!  as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here! 
Quick!  or  he  faints!  stand  with  the  cordial  near! 

Now,  bend  him  to  the  rack! 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh! 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh! 

"So!  let  him  writhe!     How  long 
Will  he  live  thus?    Quick,  my  good  pencil,  now! 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow! 

Ha!  gray-haired,  and  so  strong! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan! 
Gods!  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan! 

"'Pity'  thee?    So  I  do; 
I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar; 
But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter? 

I'd  rack  thee,  though  I  knew 
A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine; 
What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  fame  like  mine? 

"Ah!  there's  a  deathless  name! 
A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vault  shall  spurn, 
And,  like  a  steadfast  planet,  mount  and  burn; 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  won  me, 
By  all  the  fiery  stars!  I'd  pluck  it  on  me! 

"Ay,  though  it  bid  me  rifle 
My  heart's  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst; 
Though  every  life-strung  nerve  be  maddened  first; 

Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
The  yearning  in  my  throat  for  my  sweet  child, 
And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild. 
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"  All !  I  would  do  it  all, 
Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm,  to  rot; 
Thrust  foully  in  the  earth  to  be  forgot. 

O  heavens!  but  I  appall 
Your  heart,  old  man!  forgive — ha!  on  your  lives 
Let  him  not  faint!  rack  him  till  he  revives! 

"  Vain — vain — give  o'er.     His  eye 
Glazes  apace.     He  does  not  feel  you  now. 
Stand  back!    I'll  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow! 

Gods!  if  he  do  not  die 
But  for  one  moment— one — till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  6corn  of  those  calm  lips! 

" Shivering!    Hark!  he  mutters 
Brokenly  now;  that  was  a  difficult  breath; 
Another?    Wilt  thou  never  come,  O  Death? 

Look!  how  his  temple  flutters! 
Is  his  heart  still?    Aha!  lift  up  his  head! 
He  shudders — gasps — Jove  help  him — so,  he's  dead!" 

4 
How  like  a  mountain  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  this  unreined  ambition!     Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought 
And  unthrones  peace  forever.     Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 
The  heart  to  ashes,  and  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  desert  for  the  spirit's  lip, 
We  look  upon  our  splendor,  and  forget 

The  thirst  of  which  we  perish! 

—  Willis. 


CLXIV. — Count  Candespina's  Standard. 

Scarce  were  the  splintered  lances  dropped, 
Scarce  were  the  swords  drawn  out, 

Ere  recreant  Lara,  sick  with  fear, 
Had  wheeled  his  steed  about: 
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His  courser  reared  and  plunged  and  neighed, 

Loathing  the  fight  to  yield; 
But  the  coward  spurred  him  to  the  hone, 

And  drove  him  from  the  field. 

Gonzalez  in  his  stirrups  rose: 

"Turn,  turn,  thou  traitor  knight! 
Thou  bold  tongue  in  a  lady's  bower! 

Thou  dastard  in  a  fight!" 

But  vainly  valiant  Gomez  cried 

Across  the  waning  fray: 
Pale  Lara  and  his  craven  band 

To  Burgos  scoured  away. 

"Now,  by  the  Heaven  above  me,  sire, 

Better  we  all  were  dead, 
Than  a  single  knight  among  ye  all 

Should  ride  where  Lara  led! 

"  Yet  ye  who  fear  to  follow  me, 

As  yon  traitor,  turn  and  fly; 
For  I  lead  ye  not  to  win  a  field; 

I  lead  ye  forth  to  die. 

"Olea,  plant  my  standard  here, 

Here  on  this  little  mound; 
Here  raise  the  war-cry  of  thy  house, 

Make  this  our  rallying  ground. 

"Forget  not,  as  thou  hop'st  for  grace, 

The  last  care  I  shall  have 
Will  be  to  hear  thy  battle-cry, 

And  see  that  standard  wave." 

Down  on  the  ranks  of  Aragon 

The  bold  Gonzalez  drove, 
And  Olea  raised  his  battle-cry, 

And  waved  the  flag  above. 

Slowly  Gonzalez*  little  band 

Gave  ground  before  the  foe; 
But  not  an  inch  of  the  field  was  won 

Without  a  deadly  blow; 
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And  not  an  inch  of  the  field  was  won 

That  did  not  draw  a  tear 
From  the  widowed  wives  of  Aragon, 

That  fatal  news  to  hear. 

Backward  and  backward  Gomez  fought, 
And  high  o'er  the  clashing  steel 

Plainer  and  plainer  rose  the  cry, 
"Olea  for  Castile!" 

Backward  fought  Gomez,  step  by  step, 
Till  the  cry  was  close  at  hand, 

Till  his  dauntless  standard  shadowed  him; 
And  there  he  made  his  stand. 

Mace,  sword,  and  axe  rang  on  his  mail, 
Yet  he  moved  not  where  he  stood, 

Though  each  gaping  joint  of  armor  ran 
A  stream  of  purple  blood. 

As,  pierced  with  countless  wounds,  he  fell, 
The  standard  caught  his  eye, 

And  he  smiled  like  an  infant  hushed  asleep, 
To  hear  the  battle-cry. 

Now  one  by  one  the  wearied  knights 
Have  fallen,  or  basely  flown; 

And  on  the  mound  where  his  post  was  fixed 
Olea  stood  alone. 

"Yield  up  thy  banner,  gallant  knight! 

Thy  lord  lies  on  the  plain; 
Thy  duty  has  been  nobly  done; 

I  would  not  see  thee  slain." 

"Spare  pity,  king  of  Aragon! 

I  would  not  hear  thee  lie: 
My  lord  is  looking  down  from  heaven 

To  see  his  standard  fly." 

"Yield,  madman,  yield!  thy  horse  is  down; 

Thou  hast  nor  lance  nor  shield; 
Fly!  I  will  grant  thee  time."     "This  flag 

Can  neither  fly  nor  yield!' 
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They  girt  the  standard  round  about, 

A  wall  of  flashing  steel; 
But  still  they  heard  the  battle-cry, 

"Olea  for  Castile!" 

And  there,  against  all  Aragon, 

Full-armed  with  lance  and  brand, 
Olea  fought  until  the  sw^ord 

Snapped  in  his  sturdy  hand. 

Among  the  foe  with  that  high  scorn 

Which  laughs  at  earthly  fears, 
He  hurled  the  broken  hilt,  and  drew 

His  dagger  on  the  spears. 

They  hewed  the  hauberk  from  his  breast, 

The  helmet  from  his  head; 
They  hewed  the  hands  from  off  his  limbs; 

From  every  vein  he  bled. 

Clasping  the  standard  to  his  heart 

He  raised  one  dying  peal, 

That  rang  as  if  a  trumpet  blew, 

"Olea  for  Castile!" 

— Geo.  H.  Boher. 


CLXV.— The  Field  of  Waterloo. 

Stop! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust! 
An  earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below! 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust? 
Nor  column,  trophied  for  triumphal  show? 
None:  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so. 
As  the  ground  was. before,  thus  let  it  be. — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou,  first  and  last  of  fields!  king-making  victory? 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather' d  then 

Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry:  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 
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A  thousand  hearts  heat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose,  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell; — 
But  hushi  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No; — 'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street: 
On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfirmed; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure,  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But  hark! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is ! — it  is  I — the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftian;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell: 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell! 

Ah!  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise? 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste;  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
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And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  throng' d  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  "The  foe!  they  come,  they  come!" 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering"  rose! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard — and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes: — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 
Savage  and  shrill!     But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring,  which  instills 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years; 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears. 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving — if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves — 
Over  the  unreturning  brave — alas! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass, 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure;  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  molder  cold  and  low! 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay; 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife; 
The  morn,  the  marshaling  in  arms;  the  day, 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which,  when  rent, 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay^shall  cover — heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse — friend,  foe — in  one  red  burial  blent! 

— Byron, 

CLXVL—  Catiline's  Defiance. 

Conscript  Fathers, 

I  do  not  rise  to  waste  the  night  in  words; 

Let  that  plebeian  talk;  'tis  not  my  trade; 
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But  here  I  stand  for  right — let  him  show  proofs — 
For  Roman  right;  though  none,  it  seems,  dare  stand 
To  take  their  share  with  me.     Ay,  cluster  there! 
Cling  to  your  master,  judges,  Romans,  slaves! 
His  charge  is  false; — I  dare  him  to  his  proofs 
You  have  my  answer.     I  must  be  gone. 

But  this  I  will  avow,  that  I  have  scorn'd, 

And  still  do  scorn,  to  hide  my  sense  of  wrong! 

Not  he  who  brands  my  forehead,  breaks  my  sword, 

Or  lays  the  bloody  scourge  upon  my  back, 

Can  wrong  me  half  so  much  as  he  who  shuts 

The  gates  of  honor  on  me — turning  out 

The  Roman  from  his  birthright;  and,  for  what? 

To  fling  your  offices  to  every  slave! 

Vipers,  that  creep  where  man  disdains  to  climb, 

And,  having  wound  their  loathsome  track  to  the  top 

Of  this  huge,  moldering  monument  of  Rome, 

Hang  hissing  at  the  nobler  man  below! 

Come,  consecrated  Lictors,  from  your  thrones; 

Fling  down  your  scepters;  take  the  rod  and  axe, 

And  make  the  murder  as  you  make  the  law! 

Banish'd  from  Rome!    What's  banish'd,  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  of  the  things  I  loathe? 
"Tried  and  convicted  traitor!"     Who  says  this? 
Who'll  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head? 

Banish'd!  I  thank  you  for't.     It  breaks  my  chain! 

I  held  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hour; 

But  now  my  sword's  my  own.     Smile  on,  my  lords; 

I  scorn  to  count  what  feelings,  wither'd  hopes, 

Strong  provocations,  bitter,  burning  wrongs, 

I  have  within  my  heart's  hot  cells  shut  up, 

To  leave  you  in  your  lazy  dignities. 

But  here  I  stand  and  scoff  you!  here,  I  fling 

Hatred  and  full  defiance  in  your  face! 

Your  Consul's  merciful — for  this  all  thanks: 

He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline! 

"Traitor!"     I  go;  but  I  return.     This— trial! 

Here  I  devote  your  Senate!     I've  had  wrongs 
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To  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age, 

Or  make  the  infant's  sinew  strong  as  steel. 

This  day 's  the  birth  of  sorrows !     This  hour's  work 

Will  breed  proscriptions!    Look  to  your  hearths,  my  lords! 

For  there,  henceforth,  shall  sit,  for  household  gods, 

Shapes  hot  from  Tartarus! — all  shames  and  crimes! 

"Wan  Treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger  drawn; 

Suspicion,  poisoning  the  brother's  cup; 

Naked  Rebellion,  with  the  torch  and  axe, 

Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blazing  thrones; 

Till  Anarchy  comes  down  on  you  like  night, 

And  Massacre  seals  Home's  eternal  grave! 

I  go;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone: 

I  go;  but,  when  I  come,  'twill  be  the  burst 

Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake — rolling  back 

In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin.     Fare  you  well! 

You  build  my  funeral-pile;  but  your  best  blood 

Shall  quench  its  flame!     Back,  slaves!    I  will  return! 

— Oroly. 


CLXVIL — The  Miser  and  Plutus. 

The  wind  is  high,  the  window  shakes, 
With  sudden  start  the  miser  wakes! 
Along  the  silent  room  he  stalks; 
Looks  back  and  trembles  as  he  walks! 

Each  lock  and  every  bolt  he  tries, 
In  every  crack  and  corner  pries; 
Then  opes  his  chest,  with  treasure  stored, 
And  stands  in  rapture  o'er  his  hoard. 

But  now  with  sudden  qualms  possessed, 
He  wrings  his  hands,  he  beats  his  breast; 
By  conscience  stung  he  wildly  stares, 
And  thus  his  guilty  soul  declares: 

"Had  the  deep  earth  her  store  confined, 
This  heart  had  known  sweet  peace  of  mind; 
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But  virtues  's  sold !    Good  heavens !  what  price 
Can  recompense  the  pangs  of  vice? 

"0  bane  of  good!  seducing  cheat! 
Can  man,  weak  man,  thy  power  defeat? 
Gold  banished  honor  from  the  mind, 
And  only  left  the  name  behind; 

4 'Gold  sowed  the  earth  with  every  ill — 
Gold  taught  the  murderer's  sword  to  kill 
'Twas  gold  instructed  coward  hearts 
In  treachery's  more  pernicious  arts. 
Who  can  recount  the  mischiefs  o'er? 
Virtue  resides  on  earth  no  more." 


CLXVIII. — Short  Selections. 

SLEEP. 

ft 

How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects, 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep!     O  sleep,  0  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 

Why,  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  nightrflies  to  thy  slumber, 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody? 

0  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 

In  loathsome  beds;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum-bell? 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge, 

And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafening  clamor  in  the  slippery  clouds, 

That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes? 
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Canst  thou,  0  partial  sleep!  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  king?    Then,  happy  low,  lie.  down; 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

— Shakespeare, 

CHARITY. 

'Mongst  all  your  virtues 

I  see  not  charity  written,  which  some  call 

The  first-born  of  religion;  I  wonder 

I  can  not  see  it  in  yours.     Believe  it,  sir, 

There  is  no  virtue  can  be  sooner  miss'd, 

Or  later  welcomed;  it  begins  the  rest, 

And  sets  them  all  in  order.  — Middleton. 

COURAGE. 

A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom; 

Advance  our. standards;  set  upon  our  foes; 

Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George, 

Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons! 

Upon  them!     Victory  sits  upon  our  helms! 

— Shakespeare, 


CLXIX.— Bernardo's  Revenge. 

What  tents  gleam  on  the  green  hill-side,  like  snow  in  the  sunny 

beam? 
What   gloomy   warriors  gather   there,   like   a   surly   mountain 

stream  ? 
These,  for  Bernardo's  vengeance,  have  come  like  a  stormy  blast, 
The  rage  of  their  long  cherished  hate  on  a  cruel  king  to  cast. 
" Smiters  of  tyranny!"  cries  their  chief,  "see  yonder  slavish  host, 
We  shall  drench  the  field  with  their  craven  blood,  or  freedom's 

hopes  are  lost; 
You  know  I  come  for  a  father's  death,  my  filial  vow  to  pay, 
Then  let  the  'Murdered  Sancho!'  be  your  battle-cry  to-day. 
On,  on!  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant  king!"     "Hurrah!"  was 

the  answering  cry; 
"We  follow  thee  to  victory,  or  follow  thee  to  die!" 
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The  battle-field — the  charge — the  shock — the  quivering  struggle 

now — 
The  rout — the  shout! — while  lightnings  flash  from  Bernardo's 

angry  brow. 

The  chieftian's  arm  has  need  of  rest,  his  brand  drips  red  with 
gore, 

But  one  last  sacrifice  remains  ere  his  work  of  toil  is  o'er. 

The  king,  who  looked  for  victory,  from  his  large  and  well- 
trained  host, 

Now  flies  for  safety  from  the  field,  where  all  his  hopes  are  lost; 

But  full  in  front,  with  blood-red  sword,  a  warrior  appears, 

And  the  war-cry,  "Murdered  Sancho!"  rings  in  the  tyrant's  ears. 

"Ha!  noble  king,  have  we  met  at  last?"  with  scornful  lip  he 
cries ; 

"  Don  Sancho's  son  would  speak  with  you  once  more  before  he 
dies ; 

Your  kindness  to  my  sainted  sire  is  graven  on  my  heart, 

And  I  would  show  my  gratitude  once  more  before  we  part. 

Draw!  for  the  last  of  Sancho's  race  is  ready  for  your  sword; — 

Bernardo's  blood  should  flow  by  him  by  whom  his  sire's  was 
poured ! 

What  wait  you  for,  vile,  craven  wretch?  it  was  not  thus  you  stood 

When  laying  out  your  fiendish  plans  to  spill  my  father's  blood. 

Draw!  for  I  will  not  learn  from  you  the  assassin's  coward  trade. 

I  scorn  the  lesson  you  have  taught — unsheathe  your  murder- 
ous blade!" 

Roused  by  Bernado's  fiery  taunts,  the  king  at  length  engaged; 

He  fought  for  life,  but  all  in  vain;  unequal  strife  he  waged! 

Bernardo's  sword  has  pierced  his  side — the  tyrant's  reign  is  o'er — 

"  Father,  I  have  fulfilled  my  vow,  I  thirst  for  blood  no  more." 


CLXX. — Catiline's  Last  Harangue  to  His  Army. 

Brave  comrades,  all  is  ruined!  I  disdain 

To  hide  the  truth  from  you.     The  die  is  thrown ! 

And  now,  let  each  that  wishes  for  long  life 

Put  up  his  sword,  and  kneel  for  peace  to  Rome. 

Ye  are  all  free  to  go.     What!  no  man  stirs! 
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Not  one!     A  soldier's  spirit  in  you  all? 
Give  me  your  hands!     (This  moisture  in  my  eyes 
Is  womanish — 'twill  pass.)     My  noble  hearts! 
Well  have  you  chosen  to  die!    For,  in  my  mind, 
The  grave  is  better  than  o'erburthen'd  life; 
Better  the  quick  release  of  glorious  wounds, 
Than  the  eternal  taunts  of  galling  tongues; 
Better  the  spear-head  quivering  in  the  heart, 
Than  daily  struggle  against  Fortune's  curse; 
Better,  in  manhood's  muscle  and  high  blood 
To  leap  the  gulf,  than  totter  to  its  edge 
In  poverty,  dull  pain,  and  base  decay. 
Once  more,  I  say,  are  ye  resolved? 
Then,  each  man  to  his  tent,  and  take  the  arms 
That  he  would  love  to  die  in,  for,  this  hour 
We  storm  the  Consul's  camp!     A  last  farewell! 
When  next  we  meet,  we'll  have  no  time  to  look 
How  parting  clouds  a  soldier's  countenance. 
Few  as  we  are,  we'll  rouse  them  with  a  peal 
That  shall  shake  Rome! 

Now  to  your  cohorts'  heads;  the  word's  "Revenge!" 

— Croly. 

Soliloquy  of  King  Richard  III. 

Give  me  another  horse,  bind  up  my  wounds! 
Have  mercy,  Jesu! — soft:  I  did  but  dream. 

0  coward  conscience,  how  thou  dost  afflict  me! 
The  lights  burn  blue.     It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold,  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear?    Myself?    There's  none  else  by; 
Richard  loves  Richard:  that  is,  I  am  I. 

Is  there  a  murderer  here?    No:  yes;  I  am. 

Then  fly.    What!  from  myself?    Great  reason  why: 

Lest" I  revenge.     What!     Myself  upon  myself? 

Alack,  I  love  myself.     Wherefore?  for  any  good 

That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 

Oh,  no!  alas,  I  rather  hate  myself 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself! 

1  am  a  villain:  yet  I  lie:  I  am  not. 

K.  N.  E.— Si. 
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Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well — fool,  do  not  flatter — 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale; 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury  in  the  high'st  degree; 
Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  direst  degree, 
All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree, 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  "Guilty,  guilty!" 
I  shall  despair.     There  is  no  creature  loves  me; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me; 
Nay;  wherefore  should  they?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder' d 
Came  -to  my  tent,  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

— Shakespeare. 


CLXXI. — Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cassius. — That  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear  in  this: 
You  have  condemn  d  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians, 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Brutus. — You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cassius. — In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offense  should  bear  his  comment. 

Brutus. — Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm. 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cassius. —  I  an  itching  palm? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Brutus. — The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption, 

And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cassius. — Chastisement ! 

Brutus. — Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember! 
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Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice?    What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Camus. —  Brutus,  bay  not  me. 

I'll  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Brutus. —  Go  to;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cassius. — I  am. 

Brutus. — I  say  you  are  not. 

Cassius. — Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 

Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Brutus. — Away,  slight  man! 

Cassius. — Is't  possible? 

Brutus. —  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares? 

Cassius. — 0  ye  gods!  ye  gods!  must  I  endure  all  this? 

Brutus, — All  this?    Ay,  more;  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge? 
Must  I  observe  you?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor?     By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you;  for,  from  this  day  forth 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cassius. — Is  it  come  to  this? 

Brutus. — You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier: 

Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well;  for  mine  own  part 
I  shall  bo  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 
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Cos. — You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me,  Brutus; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better; 
Did  I  say  "  better?" 

Bru. —  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas. — When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me. 

Bru. — Peace,  peace!  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cas. — I  durst  not? 

Bru. — No. 

Cas. — What  I     Durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru. —  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cos. — Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru. — You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means; 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like  Cassius? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunder-bolts; 
Dash  him  to  pieces! 

Cos. —  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru. — You  did. 

Cos. — I  did  not:  he  was  but  a  fool  that  brought 

My  answer  back.     Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart. 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru. — I  do  not,  till  you  practice  them  on  me. 

Cas. — You  love  me  not. 

Bru. —  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas. — A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 
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Bra. — A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos. — Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come  I 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves;  braved  by  his  brother; 
Check' d  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  east  into  my  teeth.     Oh,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes!     There  is  my  dagger 
And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart, 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold: 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Ceesar;  for,  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Bra. —  Sheathe  your  dagger: 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire: 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos. —  Hath  Cassius  lived 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper'd  vexeth  him? 

Bru. — When  I  spoke  that  I  was  ill-temper'd,  too. 

Cos. — Do  you  confess  so  much?    Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru. — And  my  heart,  too.     {Embracing.) 

Cos. —  0  Brutus! 

Bru. —  What's  the  matter? 

Cos. — Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me 

When  that  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru. —  Yes,  Cassius;  and,  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

— Shakespeare. 
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CLXXEL — Short  Selections. 

fear. 

Oh,  agony  of  fear! 

Would  that  he  yet  might  live  I  even  now  I  heard 

The"  legate's  followers  whisper,  as  they  passed, 

They  had  a  warrant  for  his  instant  death; 

All  was  prepared  by  unforbidden  means, 

Which  we  must  pay  so  dearly,  having  done. 

Even  now  they  search  the  tower,  and  find  the  body; 

Now  they  suspect  the  truth;  now  they  consult 

Before  they  come  to  tax  us  with  the  fact; 

O  horrible!  'tis  all  discovered! 

— Shelley, 

ELOQUENCE. 

There's  a  charm  in  deliv'ry,  a  magical  art, 
That  thrills  like  a  kiss  from  the  lip  to  the  heart, 
'T  is  the  glance,  the  expression,  the  well-chosen  word, 
By  whose  magic  the  depths  of  the  spirit  are  stirred; 
The  lips'  soft  persuasion,  its  musical  tone; 
Oh  I  such  were  the  charms  of  that  eloquent  one! 

— Mrs.  Welby. 

BITTER  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

There  's  no  faith  in  earth ! 
The  very  men  with  whom  I  walk'd  through  life, 
Nay,  till  within  this  hour,  in  all  the  bonds 
Of  courtesy  and  high  companionship, 
They  all  deserted  me;  Metellus,  Scipio, 
-flSmilius,  Cato,  even  my  kinsman,  Ceesar, — 
All  the  chief  names  and  senators  of  Home, 
This  day,  as  if  the  heavens  had  stamp' d  me  black, 
Turn'd  on  their  heel,  just  at  the  point  of  fate, 
Left  me  a  mockery,  in  the  rabble's  midst, 
And  followed  their  plebeian  consul,  Cicero! 
This  was  the  day  to  which  I  look'd  through  life; 
And  it  has  fail'd  me — vanish'd  from  my  grasp 
Like  air.  — Oroly, 
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CLXXIIL—  Herve  Kiel. 

On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two, 
Did  the  English  fight  the  French, — woe  to  France! 

And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  through  the  <blue, 

Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 

With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 

'T  was  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full  chase, 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship,  Damfre- 
ville ; 
Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small, 
Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all; 
And  they  signaled  to  the  place, 
"Help  the  winners  of  a  race  I 
Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us  quick, — or,  quicker 

still, 
Here's  the  English  can  and  will!" 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leaped  on  board. 
"Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass?" 
laughed  they; 
"  Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage  scarred  and 

scored, 
Shall  the  Formidable  here,  with  her  twelve  and  eighty  guns, 
Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow  way, 
Trust  to  enter  where  'tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty  tons, 
And  with  flow  at  full  beside? 
Now,  'tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 
Reach  the  mooring?    Rather  say, 
While  rock  stands  or  water  runs, 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bayl" 

Then  was  called  a  council  straight; 

Brief  and  bitter  the  debate: 

"  Here 's  the  English  at  our  heels ;  would  you  have  them  take 

in  tow 
All  that's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stern  and  bow, 
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For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  Sound? 
Better  run  the  ships  aground  1" 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech.) 
"Not  a  minute  more  to  wait  I 
Let  the  captains  all  and  each 

Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the  beach  I 
France  must  undergo  her  fate." 
•'Give  the  word!"     But  no  such  word 
Was  ever  spoke  or  heard; 

For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all  these, — 
A  captain?    A  lieutenant?    A  mate, — first,  second,  third? 
No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete  1 

But  a  simple   Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the 
fleet, — 
A  poor  coasting-pilot  he,  Herv6  Kiel  the  Croisickese. 

And  "What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here?"  cries  Herve' 
Kiel ; 
"Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins?    Are  you  cowards,  fools,  or 
rogues? 
Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  soundings,  tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell 
'Twixt  the  offing  here  and  Grdve,  where  the  river  disem- 
bogues ? 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold?    Is  it  love  the  lying's  for? 
Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day, 
Have  I  piloted  your  bay, 
Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 

Burn  the  fleet,  and  ruin  France?    That  were  worse  than  fifty 
llogues! 
Sirs,  they  know  1  speak  the  truth!    Sirs,  believe  me  there's 
a  way ! 
Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Get  this  Formidable  clear, 
Make  the  others  follow  mine, 

And  I  lead  them  most  and  least  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 
Right  to  Solidor,  past  Greve, 

And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound; 
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And  if  one  ship  misbehave, — 
Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground, — 
Why,  I've  nothing  but  my  life;  here's  my  head  I"  cries  Herve 
Kiel. 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait. 

"Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great! 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron!"  cried  its 

chief. 
Captains,  give  the  sailor  place! 

He  is  Admiral,  in  brief. 
Still  the  north-wind,  by  God's  grace. 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound, 

Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea's  pro- 
found ! 

See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock, 

How  they  follow  in  a  flock. 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the  ground. 

Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief! 
The  peril,  see,  is  past, 
All  are  harbored  to  the  last; 

And  just  as  Herve  Kiel  hollas  "Anchor!" — sure  as  fate, 
Up  the  English  come,  too  late. 

So  the  storm  subsides  to  calm; 

They  see  the  green  trees  wave 

On  the  heights  o'erlooking  Gr&ve; 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay, 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 

As  they  cannonade  away! 
'Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee!" 
How  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  captain's  countenance! 
Outburst  all  with  one  accord, 

"This  is  Paradise  for  Hell! 
Let  France,  let  France's  King 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing! " 

K.  N.  E.-35. 
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What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 

"  Herve  Kiel," 
As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more, 

Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 

In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes, 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 

Then  said  Damfreville,  "My. friend, 
I  must  speak  out  at  the  end, 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard: 
Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips; 
You  have  saved  the  king  his  ships, 

You  must  name  your  own  reward. 
Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse! 
Demand  whate'er  you  will, 
France  remains  your  debtor  still. 

Ask  to  heart's  content,  and  havel  or  my  name's  not  Damfre- 
ville." 

Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke, 
As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue: 
"Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 

Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 

And  from  Malo   Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what  is  it  but  a 
run? — 
Since  'tis  ask  and  have  I  may, — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore, — 
Come  I     A  good  whole  holiday! 

Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurore!" 

That  he  asked,  and  that  he  got, — nothing  more. 

Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost; 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 

In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell; 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack 
In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 

All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore 
the  bell. 
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Go  to  Paris;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank; 

You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herve  Riel. 
So,  for  better  and  for  worse, 
Herv6  Riel,  accept  my  verse! 
In  my  verse,  Herv6  Riel,  do  thou  once  more 
Save   the   squadron,   honor   France,  love    thy  wife   the   Bell* 
Aurore.  — Robert  Browning, 


CLXXIV.— The  Bells. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells — 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells ! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding-bells, 
Golden  bells! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells, 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight! 
From  the  molten-golden  notes, 
And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
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What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 
How  it  swells! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future!  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor, 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 
Yet  the  ear,  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging 
And  the  clanging, 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
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By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells  1 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  bells! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan.  \ 

And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone, 
And  who  toiling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman — 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human — 

They  are  Ghouls: 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 

A  paean  from  the  bells! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  paean  of  the  bells! 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  peean  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  belU 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells; 
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Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,'  bells- 
Bells,  bells,  bells, 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

— Edgar  A.  Poe. 
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CLXXV. — Double  Meaning. 

The  English  language  abounds  in  words  and  phrases 
which  may  be  understood  in  more  than  one  way.  This 
ambiguity  occasions  frequent  mistakes,  and  suggests  many 
catches  and  puzzles  which  afford  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. A  familiar  example  is  the  word  got,  which  is  com- 
monly used  to  mean  was,  as  well  as  procured.  For  instance, 
one  boy  says  to  another,  "Fred  got  shot  this  morning." 
" Where ?"  eagerly  asks  Fred's  alarmed  friend.  "He  bought 
it  at  Smith's  hardware  store,"  replies  the  joker. 

A  man  told  a  merchant  who  hesitated  to  trust  his  com- 
panion for  a  purchase,  "If  he  refuses  to  pay  for  it  I  will." 
His  companion  afterward  refusing  to  pay  the  merchant,  the 
speaker  also  refused  as,  in  one  sense,  he  had  said  he  would. 
A  sheriff  once  asked  the  wife  of  a  Quaker,  for  whom  he  had 
a  writ,  if  her  husband  was  at  home.  She  replied,  "He  is, 
and  he  will  see  thee  in  a  moment."  The  sheriff  waited  some 
time,  but  the  Quaker  failed  to  make  his  appearance.  He 
had  been  content  with  seeing  the  sheriff,  and  took  good 
care  that  that  officer  should  not  see  him. 

The  punctuation  of  a  sentence  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  composing  it  often  give  it  a  meaning  entirely 
different  from  that  intended.  Two  examples  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  this.  A  minister,  introducing  an  anecdote  into 
his  sermon,  said,  "Many  years  I  rode  over  the  broad  western 

(415) 
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prairies  with  my  dear  wife,  who  has  long  since  gone  to 
Heaven  in  a  buggy."  A  soldier  writing  a  letter  to  his 
sweetheart,  closed  with  the  words,  "May  God  bless  you 
and  keep  you  from  your  sincere  lover  Henry  Brown." 

Newspapers  often  contain  sentences,  among  both  adver- 
tisements and  reading  matter,  the  construction  of  which 
affords  ludicrous  examples  of  carelessness  or  ignorance. 
Among  the  advertisements  we  may  sometimes  read  that  a 
respectable  widow  wants  washing.  The  proprietor  of  a 
bone-mill  once  advertised  that  parties  sending  him  their 
own  bones  would  have  them  promptly  and  thoroughly 
ground.  One  paper  states  that  a  child  was  run  over  by 
a  runaway  horse  wearing  a  short  red  dress  which  never 
spoke  afterward.  Another  one,  giving  the  account  of  a  ship- 
wreck, says,  "  There  were  no  passengers  on  board  except 
William  Nathan,  who  owned  half  the  cargo  and  the  Cap- 
tain's wife." 

A  man  traveling  upon  a  railway  train  said  to  another 
sitting  beside  him,  "I  have  six  children  and  have  never 
seen  one  of  them."  "Why,  sir,"  said  the  other  with  some 
surprise,  "were  you  ever  blind?"  "No,  sir."  "Then 
how  does  it  happen  that  you  have  never  seen  one  of  your 
children?"  "The  one  I  never  saw  was  born  since  I  left 
home,"'  was  the  reply.  A  common  puzzle  is  this:  There 
was  a  blind  beggar  who  had  a  brother;  the  brother  died, 
but  the  man  who  died  had  no  brother;  what  relation  was 
the  beggar  to  the  man  who  died?  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  blind  beggar  was  a  man,  but  when  we  remember 
that  it  might  have  been  a  woman  the  answer  becomes  quite 
plain. 

We  are  told  of  two  men  who  met  at  an  inn,  and  greeted 
^ach  other  affectionately.  The  inn-keeper  inquiring  of  one 
Aow  he  was  related  to  the  other,  he  replied, 

Brothers  and  sisters  have  I  none, 

Yet  this  man's  father  was  my  father's  son." 

This  is  a  plain  statement,  yet  there  are  few  whose  minds 
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are  sufficiently  clear  to  see  at  once  that  this  jingle  of 
words  is  only  a  round-about  way  of  saying  that  "this 
man"  was  the  speaker's  son. 


CLXXVI. — Early  Rising. 

God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep!" 
So  Sancho  Panza  said,  and  so  say  1; 
And  bless  him  also,  that  he  didn't  keep 
His  great  discovery  to  himself,  nor  try 
To  make  it,  as  the  lucky  fellow  might, 
A  close  monopoly  by  patent-right! 

Yes,  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep 
(I  really  can't  avoid  the  iteration), 

But  blast  the  man  with  curses  loud  and  deep, 
Whate'er  the  rascal's  name  or  age  or  station, 

"Who  first  invented,  and  went  round  advising, 

That  artificial  cut-off,  early  rising. 

"Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed," 
Observes  some  solemn,  sentimental  owl; 

Maxims  like  these  are  very  cheaply  said; 
But,  ere  you  make  yourself  a  fool  or  fowl, 

Pray  just  inquire  about  his  rise  and  fall. 

And  whether  larks  have  any  beds  at  all! 

The  time  for  honest  folks  to  be  abed 
Is  in  the  morning,  if  I  reason  right; 

And  he  who  can  not  keep  his  precious  head 
Upon  his  pillow  till  it's  fairly  light, 

And  so  enjoy  his  forty  morning  winks> 

Is  up  to  knavery,  or  else — he  drinks! 

Thomson,  who  sung  about  the  "Seasons,"  said 
It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  rise  in  season; 

But  he  said  it  lying  in  his  bed 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  very  reason 

He  wrote  so  charmingly.     The  simple  fact  is, 

His  preaching  wasn't  sanctioned  by  his  practice. 
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'Tis  doubtless  well  to  be  sometimes  awake, 
Awake  to  duty,  and  awake  to  truth, 

But  when,  alas!  a  nice  review  we  take 
Of  our  best  deeds  and  days,  we  find,  in  sooth, 

The  hours  that  leave  the  slightest  cause  to  weep 

Are  those  we  passed  in  childhood,  or  asleep! 

'Tis  beautiful  to  leave  the  world  awhile 
For  the  soft  visions  of  the  gentle  night; 

And  free,  at  last,  from  mortal  care  or  guile, 
To  live  as  only  in  the  angels1  sight, 

In  sleep's  sweet  realm  so  cosily  shut  in, 

Where,  at  the  worst,  we  only  dream  of  sin! 

So  let  us  sleep,  and  give  the  Maker  praise. 

I  like  the  lad  who,  when  his  father  thought 
To  clip  his  morning  nap  by  hackneyed  phrase 

Of  vagrant  worm  by  early  songster  caught, 
Cried,  "Served  him  right!  it's  not  at  all  surprising; 
The  worm  was  punished,  sir,  for  early  rising!" 

— John  G.  Saxe, 


CLXXVIL— Gossip. 

Poets  of  old  have  sung  of  tea  and  scandal; 

They  go  together,  and  they  indicate 
Refinement.     It  is  true,  no  Goth  nor  Vandal 

Was  ever  known  to  gossip;  and  of  late 
I  have  been  thinking  this  place  a  nonsuch 
For  this  same  thing;  it  really  "beats  the  Dutch." 

"  I  did  n't  tell  you,  did  I,  what  I  heard 
About  a  certain  lady — you  know  who? 

I  wouldn't  have  it  known  I  said  a  word. 
It  is  a  secret,  but  I  '11  just  tell  you. 

I  wouldn't  have  you  mention  it  at  all — 

Not  for  the  world — but  pride  must  have  a  fall. 

11 1  had  it  too  from  good  authority. 

Well — Madam  X  told  me  she  really  saw 
That  certain  lady — you  know — Mrs.  Z — 

She  saw  her  just  as  tipsy  as  a  squaw ; 
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And  Madam  Y  said  she  was  always  so, — 

But  then  folks  will  make  up  reports,  you  know. 

"However,  I  should  think  that  might  be  true, 
But  I  don't  know — and  so  I  wouldn't  let  it 

Go  further."     "No,"  said  Madam  W. 
She's  promised,  but  she'll  easily  forget  it; 

But  if  she  tells,  it  will  make  mischief— fudge  it 

Is  the  very  beauty  of  a  budget. 

So  she  walks  out  to  call  on  Mrs.  U. 

"And  now  I  think  of  it,  pray  did  you  hear 
That  Madam  Z  gets  drunk?"    "  Why,  no;  it's  new 

To  me."     "Indeed!     Well,  I  do  really  fear 
She'll  not  get  over  it.     She  gets  dead  drunk!" 
A  mustard  seed  will  swell  to  a  huge  chunk 

If  handled  freely  by  a  tattler's  tongue; 

And  barrel' d  water  can't  more  freely  run 
When  you  have  turned  it  down  and  pulled  the  bung, 

Than  secret  scandal:  and  indeed  the  fun 
Is  not  in  having  secrets,  but  it  is 
In  telling  secrets,  that's  the  tattler's  bliss, 

Next,  Madam  U  went  out  a-shopping,  and  she 

Just  dropped  in  to  call  on  Madam  V — 
Talked  over  matters  as  they  came  in  hand, 

And  soon  inquired,  "  Did  you  know  Madam  Z 
Gets  clear  dead  drunk,  and  that  too  every  day? 
You  don't  believe  it!     Why,  yes — so  they  say." 

But  both  believed  it  long  before  the  call 
Was  finish'd.     Thus  a  story  runs  and  grows 

And  gathers  size  and  weight,  just  like  a  ball 
Of  snow ;  and  all  the  while  there 's  no  one  knows 

Just  how  it  is.     This  tale's  an  illustration. 

Th'  amount  of  Madam  Z's  intoxication 

Was  that  she  now  and  then  did  take  a  little, 

A  very  little,  for  her  head  was  shallow, 
(Rare  thing  in  a  tattler!)  and  the  smallest  tittle 

Would  set  it  swimming — even  a  moderate  swallow. 
A  "friend"  once  caught  her  in  the  very  act, 
And  in  a  week  it  got  to  be  a  "fact" 
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(J.  e.t  a  current  falsehood)  through  the  town 

That  Madam  did  get  drunk  every  day! 
Good  Christians  would  assert  it  up  and  down; 
Ask  them  their  reason  for't — "Why,  so  they  say." 


CLXXVIIL— The  Champion  Snorer. 

It  was  the  Cedar  Rapids  sleeper.  Outside  it  was  as  dark 
as  the  inside  of  an  ink-bottle.  In  the  sleeping-car  people 
slept.     Or  tried  it. 

Some  of  them  slept  like  Christian  men  and  women, 
peacefully,  sweetly,  and  quietly. 

O there  slept  like  demons,  malignantly,  hideously,  fiend- 
ishly, as  though  it  was  their  mission  to  keep  every  body 
else  awake. 

Of  these  the  man  in  lower  number  three  was  the  worst. 

We  never  heard  any  thing  snore  like  him.  It  was  the  most 
systematic  snoring  that  was  ever  done,  even  on  one  of  these 
tournaments  of  snoring,  a  sleeping-car.  He  didn't  begin 
as  soon  as  the  lamps  were  turned  down  and  every  body  was 
in  bed.  Oh,  no!  There  was  more  cold-blooded  diabolism 
in  his  system  than  that  He  waited  until  every  body  had 
had  a  taste  of  sleep,  just  to  see  how  nice  and  pleasant  it 
was ;  and  then  he  broke  in  on  their  slumbers  like  a  winged, 
breathing  demon,  and  they  never  knew  what  peace  was 
again  that  night. 

He  started  out  with  a  terrific 

"  Gu-r-r-rt ! " 
that  opened  every  eye  in  the  car.  We  all  hoped  it  was  an 
accident,  however;  and  trusting  that  he  wouldn't  do  it 
again,  we  all  forgave  him.  Then  he  blasted  our  hopes 
and  curdled  the  sweet  serenity  of  our  forgiveness  by  a  long- 
drawn 

"  Gw-a-h-h-hah ! " 
that  sounded  too  much  like  business  to  be  accidental.    Then 
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every  head  in  that  sleepless  sleeper  was  held  off  the  pillow 
for  a  minute,  waiting  in  breathless  suspense  to  hear  the 
worst;  and  the  sleeper  in  "lower  three"  went  on  in  long- 
drawn,  regular  cadences  that  indicated  good  staying  quali- 
ties, 

"Gwa-a-a-h!  Gwa-a-a-a-h!  Gahwayway!  Gahwaywah! 
Gahwa-a-ah ! " 

Evidently  it  was  going  to  last  all  night;  and  the  weary 
heads  dropped  back  on  the  sleepless  pillows,  and  the  swear- 
ing began.  It  mumbled  along  in  low,  muttering  tones, 
like  the  distant  echoes  of  a  profane  thunder-storm.  Pretty 
soon  "lower  three"  gave  us  a  little  variation.  He  shot  off 
a  spiteful 

"Gwook!" 
which  sounded  as  though  his  nose  had  got  mad  at  him  and 
was  going  to  strike.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  we  began 
to  hope  he  had  either  awakened  from  sleep  or  strangled  to 
death — nobody  cared  very  particularly  which.  But  he  dis- 
appointed every  body  with  a  guttural 

"Gurroch!" 

Then  he  paused  again  for  breath;  and  when  he  had  ac- 
cumulated enough  for  his  purpose  he  resumed  business  with 
a  stentorious 

"Kowpff!" 
that  nearly  shot  the  roof  off  the  car.  Then  he  went  on 
playing  such  fantastic  tricks  with  his  nose,  and  breathing 
things  that  would  make  the  immortal  gods  weep,  if  they 
did  but  hear  him.  It  seemed  an  utter,  preposterous  impossi- 
bility that  any  human  being  could  make  the  monstrous, 
hideous  noises  with  its  breathing  machine  that  the  fellow 
in  "lower  three"  was  making  with  his.  He  then  ran 
through  all  the  ranges  of  the  nasal  gamut;  he  went  up 
and  down  a  very  chromatic  scale  of  snores;  he  ran  through 
intricate  and  fearful  variations  until  it  seemed  that  his  nose 
must  be  out  of  joint  in  a  thousand  places.  All  the  night 
and  all  the  day  through  he  told  his  story; 
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"Gawoh!  gurrah!  gu-r-r-r!  Kowpff!  Gawaw-wah!  gawah- 
hah!  gwock!  gwart!  gwah-h-h-h  woof!" 

Just  as  the  other  passengers  had  consulted  together  how 
they  might  slay  him,  morning  dawned,  and  "  lower  number 
three"  awoke.  Every  body  watched  the  curtain  to  see  what 
manner  of  man  it  was  that  made  the  sleeping-car  a  pande- 
monium. Presently  the  toilet  was  completed,  the  curtains 
parted,  and  "  lower  number  three"  stood  revealed. 

Great  heavens! 

It  was  a  fair  young  girl,  with  golden  hair  and  timid, 

pleading  eyes,  like  a  hunted  fawn. 

— Burlington  Rawkeye. 


CLXXIX.— The  Deacon's  Story. 

The  solemn  old  bells  in  the  steeple 

Are  ringin'.     I  guess  you  know  why! 
No?    Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you,  though  mostly 

It's  whispered  about  on  the  sly. 
Some  six  weeks  ago,  a  church  meetin* 

Was  called — for — nobody  knew  what; 
But  we  went,  and  the  parson  was  present, 

And  1  don't  know  who,  or  who  not. 

Some  twenty  odd  members,  I  calc'late, 

Which  mostly  was  women,  of  course; 
Though  I  don't  mean  to  say  aught  ag'in'  'em, 

I've  seen  many  gatherin's  worse. 
There,  in  the  front  row,  sat  the  deacons, 

The  eldest  was  old  Deacon  Pryor; 
A  man  countin'  four-score-and-seven; 

And  gin' rally  full  of  his  ire. 

Beside  him,  his  wife,  countin'  four-score, 

A  kind-hearted,  motherly  soul; 
And  next  to  her,  young  Deacon  Hartley, 

A  good  Christian  man  on  the  whole. 
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Miss  Parsons,  a  spinster  of  fifty, 

And  long  ago  laid  on  the  shelf, 
Had  wedged  herself  next;  and,  beside  her, 

Was  Deacon  Munroe — that's  myself. 

The  meetin'  was  soon  called  to  order, 

The  parson  looked  glum  as  a  text; 
We  gazed  at  each  other  in  silence, 

And  silently  wondered  "What  next?" 
Then  slowly  uprose  Deacon  Hartley; 

His  voice  seemed  to  tremble  with  fear, 
As  he  said:  "Boy  and  man  you  have  known  me, 

My  good  friends,  for  nigh  forty  year. 

"And  you  scarce  may  expect  a  confession 

Of  error  from  me;  but — you  know, 
My  dearly  loved  wife  died  last  Christmas, 

It's  now  nearly  ten  months  ago. 
The  winter  went  by  long  and  lonely, 

The  spring  hurried  forward  apace; 
The  farm-work  came  on,  and  I  needed  . 

A  woman  about  the  old  place. 

"The  children  were  wilder  than  rabbits, 

And  still  growing  worse  every  day; 
No  help  to  be  found  in  the  village, 

Although  I  was  willing  to  pay. 
In  fact,  I  was  nigh  'bout  discouraged 

For  every  thing  looked  so  forlorn; 
When  good  little  Patience  McAlpin 

Skipped  into  our  kitchen  one  morn. 

"She  had  only  run  in  of  an  errand; 

But  she  laughed  at  our  miserable  plight, 
And  set  to  work,  jist  like  a  woman, 

A-putting  the  whole  place  to  right. 
And  though  her  own  folks  was  so  busy, 

And  illy  her  helpin'  could  spare, 
She  flit  in  and  out  like  a  sparrow, 

And  most  every  day  she  was  there. 
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"So  the  summer  went  by  sort  of  cheerful, 

And  one  night  my  baby,  my  Joe, 
Seemed  feverish  and  fretful,  and  woke  me, 

By  crying,  at  midnight,  you  know. 
I  was  tired  with  my  day's  work,  and  sleepy, 

And  couldn't,  no  way,  keep  him  still; 
So,  at  last,  I  grew  angry,  and  spanked  him. 

And  then  he  screamed  out  with  a  will. 

"Just  then  I  heard  a  soft  rapping, 

Away  at  the  half -open  door; 
And  then  little  Patience  McAlpin 

Walked  shyly  across  the  white  floor. 
Says  she:  'I  thought  Josey  was  cryhV, 

1  guess  I'd  best  take  him  away; 
I  knew  you'd  be  getting  up  early, 

To  go  to  the  marshes  for  hay; 
So  I  stayed  here  to-night  to  get  breakfast; 

I  guess  he'll  be  quiet  with  me. 
Come,  Josey,  kiss  papa,  and  tell  him 

What  a  nice  little  man  you  will  be!' 
She  was  stooping  low  over  the  pillow, 

And  saw  the  big  tears  on  his  cheek; 
Her  face  was  so  close  to  my  whiskers, 

I  darsn't  move,  scarcely,  or  speak; 
Her  hands  were  both  holdin'  the  baby, 

Her  eye  by  his  shoulder  was  hid; 
But  her  mouth  was  so  near  and  so  rosy, 

I — kissed  her.     That's  just  what  I  did." 

Then  down  sat  the  tremblin   sinner, 

The  sisters  they  murmured  of  "shame," 
And  "she  shouldn't  oughter  a  let  him, 

No  doubt  she  was  mostly  to  blame." 
When  straightway  uprose  Deacon  Pry  or, 

"Now  bretherin  and  sisters,"  he  said 
(We  knowed  then  that  suthin1  was  comin', 

And  all  sot  as  still  as  the  dead), 
"You've  heard  Brother  Hartley's  confession, 

And  I  speak  for  myself  when  I  say 
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That  if  my  wife  was  dead,  and  my  children 

Were  all  growin'  worse  every  day; 
And  if  my  house  needed  attention, 

And  Patience  McAlpin  had  come, 
And  tidied  the  cluttered  up  kitchen, 

And  made  the  place  seem  more  like  at  home; 
And  if  1  was  worn  out  and  sleepy, 

And  my  baby  wouldn't  lie  still, 
But  fretted  and  woke  me  at  midnight, 

As  babies,  we  know,  sometimes  will; 
And  if  Patience  came  in  to  hush  him, 

And  'twas  all  as  our  good  brother  sez — 
I  think,  friends — I  think  I  should  kiss  her, 

And  'bide  by  the  consequences." 

Then  down  sat  the  elderly  deacon, 

The  younger  one  lifted  his  face, 
And  a  smile  rippled  over  the  meetin* 

Like  light  in  a  shadowy  place. 
Perhaps,  then,  the  matronly  sisters 

Remembered  their  far-away  youth, 
Or  the  daughters  at  home  by  their  firesides, 

Shrined  each  in  her  shy,  modest  truth; 
For  their  judgments  grew  gentle  and  kindly, 

And — well — as  I  started  to  say 
The  solemn  old  bells  in  the  steeple 
**     Are  ringing  a  bridal  to-day.  — N.  S.  Emerson. 


CLXXX. — The  Guileless  Witness. 

"Do  you  know  the  prisoner  well?"  asked  the  attorney. 
"Never  knew  him  sick,"  replied  the  witness. 
"No  levity, "  said  the  lawyer,  sternly. 
"Now,  sir,  did  you  ever  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?" 
"Took  many  a  drink  with  him  at  the  bar." 
"Answer  my  question,  sir!"  yelled  the  lawyer.     "How 
long  have  you  known  the  prisoner?" 

"From  two  feet  up  to  five  feet  ten  inches." 
"Will  the  court  make  the ." 

K.  N.  E.-36. 
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"I  have,  Jedge,"  said  the  witness,  anticipating  the  lawyer, 
"I  knowed  the  prisoner  when  he  was  a  boy  two  feet  long 
and  a  roan  five  feet  ten ." 

"  Your  Honor ." 

"It's  a  fac',  Jedge;  I'm  under  my  oath,"  persisted  the 
witness. 

The  lawyer  arose,  placed  both  hands  on  the  table  in  front 
of  him,  spread  his  legs  apart,  leaned  his  body  over  the 
table,  and  said :  •"  Will  you  tell  the  court  what  you  know 
about  this  case?" 

"That  aint  his  name,"  replied  the  witness. 

"What  aint  his  name?" 

"Case." 

"Who  said  it  was?" 

"You  did.  You  wanted  to  know  what  I  knew  about 
this  case — his  name's  Smith." 

"Your  Honor,"  howled  the  attorney,  plucking  his  beard 
out  by  the  roots,  "will  you  make  this  man  answer?" 

"Witness,"  said  the  Judge,  "you  must  answer  the  ques- 
tion put  to  you." 

"Land  o'  Goshen,  Jedge,  hain't  I  bin  doin'  it?  Let  him 
fire  away,  I'm  ready." 

"Then,"  said  the  lawyer,  don't  beat  about  the  bush  any 
more.     You  and  this  prisoner  have  been  friends?" 

"Never!"  promptly  responded  the  witness. 

"What!    Wasn't  you  summoned  here  as  a  friend?" 

"No,  sir;  I  was  summoned  here  as  a  Presbyterian.  Nary 
one  of  us  was  ever  Friends — he's  an  old  line  Baptist,  with- 
out a  drop  of  Quaker  blood  in  him." 

"Stand  down,"  yelled  the.  lawyer  in  disgust 

"Hey?" 

"Stand  down." 

"Can't  do  it;   I'll  sit  down  or  stand  up ." 

"Sheriff,  remove  that  man  from  the  box." 

Witness  retires,  muttering:  "Well,  if  he  aint  the  thick 
headedest  chap  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on!" 
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CLXXXL— The  Bore. 

Again  I  hear  the  creaking  step! 

He's  rapping  at  the  door! 
Too  well  I  know  the  boding  sound 
'  That  ushers  in  a  bore. 
I  do  not  tremble  when  I  meet 

The  stoutest  of  my  foes; 
But  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  friend 

Who  comes  but  never  goes. 

He  drops  into  my  easy  chair, 

And  asks  about  the  news; 
He  peers  into  my  manuscript, 

And  gives  his  candid  view?. 
He  tells  me  where  he  likes  the  line, 

And  where  he's  forced  to  grieve; 
He  takes  the  strangest  liberties, 

But  never  takes  his  leave. 

He  reads  my  daily  papers  through 

Before  I  've  seen  a  word, 
He  scans  the  lyric  that  I  wrote, 

And  thinks  it  quite  absurd. 
He  calmly  smokes  my  last  cigar, 

And  coolly  asks  for  more; 
He  opens  every  thing  he  sees, 

Except  the  entry  door. 

He  talks  about  his  fragile  health, 

And  tells  me  of  his  pains; 
He  suffers  from  a  score  of  ills 

Of  which  he  ne'er  complains; 
And  how  he  struggled  once  with  death 

To  keep  the  fiend  at  bay. 
On  themes  like  those  away  he  goes, 

But  never  goes  away! 

He  tells  me  of  the  captious  words, 

Some  shallow  critic  wrote, 
And  every  precious  paragraph 

Familiarly  can  quote, 
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He  thinks  the  writer  did  me  wrong, 

He'd  like  to  run  him  through ! 
He  says  a  thousand  pleasant  things, 

But  he  never  says  "Adieu!" 

Whene'er  he  comes,  that  dreadful  man, 

Disguise  it  as  I  may, 
I  know  that  like  an  autumn  rain, 

He'll  last  throughout  the  day. 
In  vain  I  speak  of  urgent  tasks, 

In  vain  I  scowl  and  pout; 
A  frown  is  no  extinguisher, 

It  does  not  put  him  out. 

I  mean  to  take  the  knocker  off; 

Put  crape  upon  the  door; 
Or  hint  to  John  that  I  am  gone 

To  stay  a  month  or  more. 
I  do  not  tremble  when  I  meet 

The  stoutest  of  my  foes; 

But  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  friend 

Who  never,  never  goes! 

— John  G.  Saxe, 


CLXXXII — John  J  anion's  Sermon. 

The  minister  said  last  night,  says  he, 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  givin' ; 
If  your  life  aint  nothin'  to  other  folks, 

Why,  what's  the  use  of  your  livin'?" 
And  that's  what  I  say  to  my  wife,  says  I, 

There's  Brown  the  mis'rable  sinner, 
He  'd  sooner  a  beggar  would  starve  than  give 

A  cent  toward  buyin'  his  dinner. 

I  tell  you  our  m'nister's  prime  he  is, 

But  I  couldn't  quite  determine, 
When  I  heard  him  a-givin'  it  right  and  left, 

Just  who  was  hit  by  his  sermon. 
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Of  course  there  could  n't  be  no  mistake 
When  he  talked  of  long-winded  prayin', 

For  Peters  and  Johnson  they  sot  and  scowled 
At  every  word  he  was  say  in*. 

And  the  minister  he  went  on  to  say, 

"There's  various  kinds  o'  cheatin'; 
And  religion's  as  good  for  every  day 

As  it  is  to  bring  to  meetin'. 
I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  that  gives 

The  Lord  "Amens"  at  my  preachin', 
And  spends  his  time  the  follow  in'  week 

In  cheat-in'  and  overreachin'." 

I  guess  that  dose  was  bitter  enough 

For  a  man  like  Jones  to  swaller; 
But  I  noticed  he  didn't  open  his  mouth, 

Not  once,  after  that  last  holler. 
"Hurrah,"  says  I,  for  the  minister, 

Of  course  I  said  it  quiet, 
"Give  us  some  more  of  such  plain  talk; 

It's  very  refreshing  diet." 

The  minister  hit  'em  every  time; 

And  when  he  spoke  of  fashion, 
And  a  riggin'  out  in  bows  and  things, 

As  woman's  rulin'  passion, 
And  a-comin'  to  church  to  see  the  styles, 

I  couldn't  help  a-winkin' 
And  a-nudgin1  my  wife,  says  I,  "That's  you," 

And  I  guess  it  sot  her  to  thinkin'. 

Says  I  to  myself,  "That  sermon's  pat; 

But  man  is  a  queer  creation; 
And  I  'm  much  afraid  that  most  of  the  folks 

Didn't  make  the  application. 
Now,  if  he  had  said  a  word  about 

My  personal  mode  of  sinnin', 
I'd  have  gone  to  work  to  right  myself, 

And  not  sot  there  a-grinninV 
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Just  then  the  minister  says ;  says  he, 

"And  now  I've  come  to  the  fellers 
Who've  lost  this  shower  by  usin'  their  friends 

As  sort  o'  moral  umbrellas, 
Go  home,"  says  he,  "and  find  your  own  faults, 

Instead  of  huntin'  your  brothers'; 
Go  home,"  he  says,  "and  wear  the  coats 

You've  tried  to  fit  for  others." 

My  wife  she  nudged,  and  Brown  he  winked, 

And  there  was  lots  o'  smilin', 
And  lots  of  lookin'  into  our  pew; 

It  sot  my  blood  a-bilin'. 
Says  I  to  myself,  "Our  minister 

Is  gittin'  a  little  bitter; 
I  '11  tell  him  when  meetin'  's  out  that  I 

Aint  at  all  that  kind  of  a  critter." 


CLXXXIIL— To  Make  Mischief. 

Keep  your  eye  on  your  neighbors.  Take  care  of  them. 
Do  not  let  them  stir  without  watching.  They  may  do  some- 
thing wrong  if  you  do.  To  be  sure,  you  never  did  know 
them  to  do  any  thing  very  bad,  but  it  may  be  on  your 
account  they  have  not.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  kind  care,  they  might  have  disgraced  themselves  a 
long  time  ago.  Therefore  do  not  relax  any  effort  to  keep 
them  where  they  ought  to  be.  Never  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness; that  will  take  care  of  itself.  There  is  a  man  pass- 
ing along,  he  is  looking  over  the  fence,  be  suspicious  of 
him;  perhaps  he  contemplates  stealing,  some  of  these  dark 
nights;  there  is  no  knowing  what  queer  fancies  he  may 
have  got  into  his  head. 

If  you  find  any  symptoms  of  any  one  passing  out  of  the 
path  of  duty,  tell  every  one  else  what  you  see,  and  be  par- 
ticular to  see  a  great  many.  It  is  a  good  way  to  circulate 
such  things,  though  it  may  not  benefit  yourself  or  any  one 
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else  particularly.  Do  keep  something  going;  silence  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  though  it  is  said  there  was  silence  in  heaven 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour;  but  do  not  let  any  such 
thing  occur  on  earth ;  it  would  be  too  much  for  this  mun- 
dane sphere. 

If,  after  all  your  watchful  care,  you  can  not  see  any 
thing  out  of  the  way  in  any  one,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
not  because  they  haye  not  done  any  thing  bad ;  perhaps 
in  an  unguarded  moment  you  lost  sight  of  them ;  throw 
out  hints  that  they  are  no  better  than  they  should  be ;  that 
you. should  not  wonder  if  the  people  found  out  what  they 
were  after  awhile ;  then  they  may  not  carry  their  heads  so 
high.  Keep  it  going,  and  some  one  may  take  the  hint  and 
begin  to  help  you  along  after  awhile,  then  there  will  be 
music,  and  every  thing  will  work  to  a  charm. 


CLXXXIV. — The  Mysterious  Guest. 

'Twas  night;  the  clock  had  just  struck  ten 

When,  with  a  mighty  din, 
The  stage-coach  halted  at  the  door 

Of  Smith's  Hotel   in  Lynn; 
An  inside  passenger  got  out, 

Who  straight  went  in  the  inn. 

His  portly  figure  was  enwrapped 

In  overcoat  of  shag, 
While  one  hand  grasped  a  traveling  trunk, 

The  other  held  a  bag; 
And  in  the  twinkle  of  his  eye 

You  recognized  a  wag. 

"Waiter,"  he  cried,  "show  me  a  room; 

I'm  tired  and  travel-sore." 
The  waiter  showed  him  to  a  room 

Upon  the  second  floor. 
"Just  stay  a  moment,"  said  the  man, — 

The  waiter  closed  the  door. 
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"You  see,"  observed  the  traveler, 

'  Ere  I  can  take  a  doze, 
I'll  have  to  ask  a  little  help 

In  getting  off  my  clothes; 
For  I'm  a  trifle  crippled, 

And  can't  pull  off  my  hose." 

"All  right,"  replied  the  waiter, 
Who  was  a  generous  elf; 

"I  pities  any  man,"  said  he, 
"As  can't  undress  hisseif. 

I'll  very  soon  unrig  you,  sir, 
And  lay  you  on  the  shelf." 

"'Tis  well,"  resumed  the  traveler, 
Who  dropped  into  a  chair, 

"First,  hang  my  wig  upon  yon  peg 
(And  he  took  off  his  hair), 

I'm  like  a  case  of  glass,"  said  he, 
"And  must  be  touched  with  care." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  ope'd  his  mouth 
As  though  it  were  a  trap, 

And  thrust  his  fingers  in  the  hole, — 
The  waiter  heard  a  snap, 

And  out  there  rolled  two  sets  of  teeth. 
And  fell  into  his  lap. 

"  Now,  waiter,  just  unscrew  my  arm, 
But  don't  look  so  alarmed; 

I'm  helpless  as  a  sailing  ship 
Upon  a  sea  becalmed; 

And  when  my  arm  you've  taken  off 
You'll  see  that  I'm  disarmed." 

The  waiter,  in  astonishment, 
Upon  the  traveler  gazed; 

He  thought  so  strange  a  stranger 
Must  certainly  be  crazed; 

But  when  he  saw  the  arm  come  off 
He  was  still  more  amazed, 
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And  seemed  inclined  to  go  away; 

"A  moment  more,  I  beg," 
Cried  out  the  waggish  traveler; 

"Help  me  unstrap  my  leg;" 
The  waiter's  hair  began  to  rise 

As  he  pulled  off  the  peg. 

"As  sheep  in  summer,"  said  the  man, 

"Rejoice  to  lose  their  fleeces, 
So  when  I  doff  my  limbs  at  night 

My  happiness  increases; 
Because  I  can  not  rest  in  peace 

Unless  I  rest  in  pieces." 

Then  he  apostrophized  his  limbs 

In  strange  soliloquy; 
.  "Alas!"  said  he,  "one's  in  the  earth, 

The  other's  in  the  sea; 
But  though  I  well  remember  them, 

They  can't  re-member  me. 

Now,  bring  me  here  that  looking-glass, 

And  I'll  take  out  my  eye; 
Although  I'm  not  a  party  man, 

A  man  of  parts  am  I ; " 
And  as  he  uttered  this  vile  joke 

He  laughed  as  if  he'd  die. 

The  waiter's  hair  now  stood  on  end, 

He  trembled  with  affright; 
"Surely,"  thought  he,  "no  mortal  eyes 

E'er  saw  so  strange  a  sight; 
But  the  man  of  fractions  sat 

And  laughed  with  all  his  might. 

"Now  lay  my  fragments  in  that  box 

Where  they'll  be  out  of  sight; 
Be  careful  not  to  drop  the  eye, 

And  mind  the  teeth  don't  bite. 
My  limbs  go  on  my  trunk  by  day, 

And  in  my  trunk  by  night." 

K.  N.  E.-37. 
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But  fear  held  fast  the  waiter, 

He  merely  stood  and  stared; 
To  see  such  soul-appalling  sights 

He  hadn't  come  prepared, 
While  the  traveler  only  laughed  the  more 

To  see  the  man  so  scared; 

And,  putting  on  a  serious  look, 

In  solemn  accents  said, 
"There's  one  thing  more  to  do 

Before  I  get  in  bed; 

Steady  yourself  against  the  wall 

And  just  unscrew  my  head." 

— Fowler  Bradnack. 


CLXXXV.— The  Test  of  Patience. 

* 

A  PARsojr  in  a  country  town,  while  preaching, 

The  duty  of  long-sufferance  was  teaching  ■ 

And  so  pathetically  did  exhort 

His  congregation,  and,  in  short, 

Discourse  so  much  of  Job,  and  how  he  bore, 
With  such  exceeding  patience,  his  many  woes, 
Faith  'twas  enough  to  make  a  man  suppose 

Job  wanted  more. 

Meaning,  I  think,  'tis  very  plain, 

That,  since  we  give  ourselves  unnecessary  pain, 

How  would  it  be  if  man 

Would  try  a  different  plan? 

And  not,  when  tortured  by  the  gout, 

To  make  wry  faces,  groan  and  shout, 

But  look  agreeable  and  sprightly. 

"And  do  you  think,  my  dearest  life," 

Exclaimed  the  parson's  wife;. 

"That  'tis  in  human  nature  to  endure 

The  extreme  of  woe 

Which  Job  did  undergo? 

'Tis  more  than  you 

Or  I  could  do,  I'm  sure." 

Quoth  he,  "My  dear^  your  diffidence 
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Shows,  let  me  tell  you,  right  good  sense, 
A  virtue  in  your  sex  we  seldom  see ; 
But  I  may  say,  twixt  you  and  me, 
And  that  without  much  vanity, 

I  do  conceive  that  I,  myself,  have  shown 
That  patience  and  that  strength  of  mind 
Were  not  confined 

To  Job  alone." 

Thus  spoke  the  modest  priest, 

And,  doubtless,  would  have  said  much  more 

But  for  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door; 

When  in  stumps 

His  clownish  servant  Numps; 

His  eyes,  wide  open,  on  the  parson  gazing, 

Just  like  the  wight 

That  drew  old  Priam's  curtains  in  the  night, 
To  tell  him  Troy  was  blazing. 
"Well,  what's  the  matter,  Numps? 

Speak  out,  why  look  so  pale? 
Has  any  thing  gone  wrong?" 

Quoth  Numps,  "The  ale!" 

II  Well,  has  the  ale  gone  sour?" 

And  then  the  parson's  phiz  began  to  lower. 

"No,  master,  no;  but,  just  now,  d'ye  see, 

I  chanced  to  touch  the  cask,  and  away  rolled  he, 

And  all  the  liquor's  spilled  about  the  cellar." 

Now,  prithee,  tell  me  how  the  priest  behaved; 

Did  he  pull  off  his  wig,  or  tear  his  hair, 

Or,  like  that  silly  fellow  Job, 

Throw  ashes  on  his  head  and  rend  his  robe? 

Ah!  no;  with  tranquil  resignation 

He  to  the  man  addressed  this  mild  oration, 

"You  stupid  fool,  you  brute,  you  bear!" 

(The  best  of  priests,  'tis  said,  will  sometimes  swear,) 

"So  you  must  meddle,  must  you, 

With  the  cask?  and  be  cursed  to  you! 

I  wish  your  fingers  had  been  burnt,  od  rot  'em! 

Get  down  the  stairs  this  instant,  wretch, 

Or  else,  by  Jupiter,  I'll  kick  you  down 
From  top  to  bottom]" 
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"  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  the  dame, 
"Where's  all  your  patience?     Fie,  for  shame  I 
1  beg  you'll  not  forget  your  text; 
Remember  Job  was  not  so  vexed, 

Though  he  had  sons  and  daughters  to  bewail." 
"  Plague  take  Job's  sons  and  daughters,  if  you  choose; 
Answer  me  this,  did  Job  e'er  lose 
A  barrel  of  such  ale?" 


CLXXXVI. — The  Director's  Visit;  or,  A  Warning  to 

School-mast  krs. 

You  know  my  darter  Nancy  is  an  uncommon  smart  gal ; 
she  takes  to  larniu'  as  nateral  as  a  goslin  takes  to  water,  and 
she  can  git  her  lessons  fester  than  I  can  chaw  terbacker. 
I  've  been  sendin'  her  to  the  new  teacher  we  hired  last  term, 
and  she  was  larnin'  some  new-fangled  notions  that's  never 
been  taught  in  these  parts  afore.  One  night  she  was  a 
tellin'  me  that  the  teacher  had  been  explainin'  to  her  that 
the  sun  neither  rose  nor  set.  Then  I  thought  it  was  time 
for  me  to  go  down  to  the  school-house  and  find  out  about  it. 

So  the  next  morn  in'  I  went  down  afore  school  took  up, 
and  found  the  teacher  a-standin'  in  the  door.  Says  I, 
"Howd'ye?"  He  was  very  polite,  and  invited  me  into 
the  school-house.  So  I  went  in;  but  when  I  thought  of 
what  he'd  been  teachin'  it  riled  me  up.  So  says  I,  "Mr. 
McQuillister,  we've  employed  you  to  lam  our  young  'uns, 
haint  we?"  He  said  he  would  consent  to  that  preposition. 
"Well,"  says  I,  "  what's  all  this  rigamarole  about  'stronomy 
a.id  stuff;  about  the  sun  not  risin'  nor  settin';  about  the 
y earth  turn  in'  upside  down  every  day,  and  sich  like  infidel 
stuff  you've  been  puttin'  into  the  heads  of  your  scholars?" 
Then  says  he,  "come  to  the  blackboard,  and  I'll  draw  you 
a  diaphragm  of  the  solar  cistern  and  explain  it  to  you  so 
that  you  can  readily  understand   it."     So  he  drew  a  big 
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round  mark,  and  put  some  dots  inside  of  it,  and  a  great 
big  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  'em. 

"  Now,"  says  he,  "  the  sun  is  ninety-five  millions  of  miles 
from  the  yearth,  and  — ."  "Stop,"  says  I;  "how  do  you 
know  that?  Who's  been  thar  to  measure  it?  What  sur- 
veyor ever  drug  his  chain  over  that  route,  I'd  like  to 
know?  'Taint  so;  and  it's  a  whoppin'  big  humbug,"  says 
I.  Says  he,  "It's  universally  believed  by  eddycated  peo- 
ple, and  the  scientifioers  have  pruv'd  it."  Says  I,  "They 
do  n't  know  nothin'  about  it ;  not  a  bit  more  nor  I  do ;  and 
they've  never  been  any  cluster  to  the  sun  than  I  hev. 
It's  agin  nater,  sense,  and  Scripter  to  say  that  the  sun 
don't  rise  and  set,  for  thar's  a  tex'  which  maybe  you've 
seed  if  you  ever  read  the  Bible,  which  I  can't  scarcely 
believe  you  ever  did,  that  says,  "  from  the  risin'  of  the 
sun  to  the  goin'  down  thereof."  And  see  here,  young  man, 
if  you  can't  teach  the  children  something  better  than  sich 
fool  talk  and  infidel  doctrine,  you  might  as  well  look  out 
for  another  settlement  where  they  haint  got  no  churches, 
and  where  they  never  read  the  Bible.  He  said  he  would  n't 
quarrel  with  me,  as  different  men  held  different  views,  and 
he  wanted  to  do  what  was  right,  if  he  knew  it. 

He  asked  me  to  stay  awhile  and  hear  the  scholars  recite,  so 
I  took  a  cheer,  and  sot  down,  and  I  heard  and  seed  a  good 
deal  that  I  didn't  like,  by  no  manner  of  means.  I  found 
that  he  was  try  in'  to  lam  Nancy  things  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  eddycation ;  and,  as  I  think,  highly  unproper.  Fust, 
I  heerd  one  class  say  their  lesson.  They  was  a-spellin',  and, 
I  thought,  spelled  quite  exceedingly.  Then  come  Nancy's 
turn  to  say  her  lesson.  She  said  it  very  spry,  but  I  was 
shockt,  and  determined  she  should  leave  that  school. 

I  have  heerd  that  grammar  was  an  uncommon  fine  study, 
but  I  don't  want  no  more  grammar  about  my  house.  The 
lesson  that  Nancy  said  was  nothin'  but  the  foolishest  kind 
of  talk,  the  ridicles  luv  talk  you  ever  seed.  She  got  up, 
and  the  fust  word  she  said  was,  "  I  love ! "     I  look  right 
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at  her  hard  for  doin'  so  improper,  but  she  went  right  on 
and  said,  "Thou  lovest,  he  loves;"  and  I  reckon  you  never 
h'eerd  sich  a  riggymyrole  in  your  life, — love,  love,  love,  and 
nothing  but  love.  She  said  one  time,  "  I  did  love."  Says 
I,  "Who  did  you  love?"  Then  the  scholars  laughed,  but 
I  wasn't  to  be  put  off,  and  I  says,  "Who  did  you  love, 
Nancy  ?  I  want  to  know ;  who  did  you  love  ? "  The  school- 
master, Mr.  McQuillister,  interfered,  and  said  he  would  ex- 
plain when  Nancy  finished  her  lesson. 

This  sorter  pacified  me,  and  Nancy  went  on  with  her 
awful  love  talk.  It  got  wuss  and  wuss  every  minute. 
Bimeby  she  said,  "I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  love." 
I  stopped  her,  and  said,  I  reckoned  I  would  see  about  that, 
and  told  her  to  walk  out  of  that  house.  The  school-master 
tried  to  interfere,  but  I  would  n't  let  him  say  a  word.  He 
said  I  was  a  fool,  and  I  knockt  him  down  and  made  him 
holler  in  short  order.  I  talked  the  straight  thing  to  him ;  I 
told  him  I'd  show  him  how  he'd  larn  my  darter  grammar. 

I  got  the  nabers  together,  and  we  sent  Mr.  McQuillister 
off  in  a  hurry,  and  1  reckon  thar'l  be  no  more  grammar 
teach  in'  in  these  parts  soon.  If  you  know  of  any  rather 
oldish  man  in  your  reegin  that  don't  teach  grammar,  we 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  him  up.  But  in  the  future 
we  '11  be  keerful  how  we  employ  men.  Young  school-masters 
won't  do,  especially  if  they  teaches  grammar.  It's  a  bad 
thing  for  morils. 


CLXXXVII.— The  Loud  Call. 

There  lived  a  parson,  as  we're  told, 
But  when  or  where  we  know  not, 
Who  oft  his  nodding  flock  would  scold, 

Threatening  that  they  to  heaven  should  go  not, 
But  down  to  hell  be  hurled 
If  they  would  not  abjure  the  world, 
And  count  as  dross  its  filthy  mammon,  gold. 
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It  chanced  at  length,  this  goodly  wight, 
Who  stoutly  fought  the  Christian  fight, 

Elsewhere  received  a  louder  call; 
What  though  the  stipend  was  a  trifle  more? 
To  one  who  placed  on  wealth  so  little  store, 

This  had  no  weight,  you  know,  at  all! 
'Twas  not  the  cash;  oh,  no; 
But  'twas  "the  Lord  commanded;" 

And  though  'twas  hard  to  go  away, 

Should  he  refuse  the  Lord  t'  obey, 
And  be  a  faithless  servant  branded? 
No,  sure;  so  he  must  go. 

The  parting  Sabbath  now  arrived, 
And  all  his  simple  flock  contrived 

To  hear  their  priest's  farewell. 
He  plied  them  long  in  righteous  strain, 
Bade  them  from  darling  sins  refrain, 

And  in  sweet  concord  dwell; 
To  hate  the  world,  in  holy  ways  be  bold, 
And  shun  the  soul's  seducer,  glittering  gold. 

The  service  o'er, 
Before  the  door 
The  parish  gentry  gathered  'round. 
Smiling,  the  good  man  came  among  them, 
Seized  on  their  offered  hands,  and  wrung  them. 
"A  saint  on  earth!"  the  grannies  cried, 
Then  rolled  their  eye-balls  up,  and  sighed, 

And  dropped  their  farewell  curtsies  to  the  ground. 
Behind  the  rest, 

To  bid  the  priest  good-bye, 
In  nature's  sooty  jacket  drest, 
Old  Caesar  came — a  wag,  and  mighty  sly. 

Bowing,  the  stick  of  ebony  began 
A  confab  with  the  gold-despising  man: 
"Ah,  how  good  massa  parson  do? 
I  hope  he  find  him  berry  well." 
"Well,  Csesar,  well;  and  how  do  you?" 
"Ah,  massa,  Ceesar  hardly  tell; 
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Dis  good  long  twenty  year 
Wid  you  he  worship  here, 
And  now  he  sorry  from  your  flock  you  go." 
"Well,  honest  Caesar,  it  must  e'en  be  so; 
I'm  sorry,  too, 

That  I  am  forced  away; 
But,  then,  you  know,  'twould  never  do, 
The  Lord's  loud  call  for  me  to  disobey. 

"Who,  massa,  who,  you  say? 

De  Lord  call  you  away? 

Massa,  how  many  pound  a  year 

Do  people  pay  for  preaching  here?" 
"Two  hundred."     "Toder  place  gib  any  more?" 
"Why,  CflBsar,  yes;  I  think  they  offer  four." 
"Ah,  massa,  maybe  'tis  de  Lord  who  call, 
But,  do  n't  you  think  more  loud  you  let  him  bawl,- 

Aye,  call  and  call  till  all  be  blue, 

'Fore  you  come  back  from  four  to  two? 

De  Lord  he  hollo  till  he  dumb 

Fore  massa  parson  ever  come." 


CLXXXVIII. — Fashionable  Piano  Music. 

I  don't  like  your  chopped  music  any  way.  That  woman 
(she  had  more  sense  in  her  little  finger  than  forty  medical 
societies) ,  Florence  Nightingale,  says  that  the  music  you  pour 
out  is  good  for  sick  folks,  and  the  music  you  pound  out  is  n't. 
Not  that  exactly,  but  something  like  it.  I  have  been  to  hear 
some  music-pounding.  It  was  a  young  woman,  with  as  many 
white  muslin  flounces  round  her  as  the  planet  Saturn  had 
rings,  that  did  it.  She  gave  the  music-stool  a  twirl  or  two, 
and  fluffed  down  on  to  it  like  a  whirl  of  soap-suds  in  a 
hand-basin.  Then  she  pushed  up  her  cuffs  as  if  she  was 
going  to  fight  for  the  champion's  belt.  Then  she  worked  her 
wrists  and  her  hands,  to  limber  'em,  I  suppose,  and  spread 
out  her  fingers  till   they  looked   as  if  they  would  pretty 
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much  cover  the  key-board,  from  the  growling  end  to  the 
little  squeaky  one.  Then  those  two  hands  of  hers  made  a 
jump  at  the  keys  as  if  they  were  a  couple  of  tigers  com- 
ing down  on  a  flock  of  black  and  white  sheep,  and  the 
piano  gave  a  great  howl  as  if  its  tail  had  been  trod  on. 
Dead  stop, — so  still  you  could  hear  your  hair  growing.  Then 
another  jump,  and  another  howl,  as  if  the  piano  had  two 
tails  and  you  had  trod  on  both  of  them  at  once,  and  then 
a  grand  clatter  and  scramble  and  string  of  jumps,  up  and 
down,  back  and  forward,  one  hand  over  the  other,  like  a 
stampede  of  rats  and  mice  more  than  like  any  thing  I  call 
music.  I  like  to  hear  a  woman  sing,  and  I  like  to  hear  a 
fiddle  sing,  but  those  noises  they  hammer  out  of  those  wood 
and  ivory  an vils — don't  talk  to  me,  I  know  the  difference 
between  a  bull-frog  and  a  wood-thrush. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


CLXXXIX.— The  Ghost. 

?Tis  about  twenty  years  since  Abel  Law, 

A  short,  round-favored,  merry 

Old  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 

War, 

Was  wedded  to 

A  most  abominable  shrew. 

The  temper,  sir,  of  Shakespeare's  Catharine 

Could  no  more  be  compared  with  hers, 

Than  mine 

With  Lucifer's. 

Her  eyes  were  like  a  weasel's;  she  had  a  harsh 

Face,  like  a  cranberry  marsh, 

All  spread 

With  spots  of  white  and  red; 

Hair  of  the  color  of  a  wisp  of  straw, 

And  a  disposition  like  a  cross-cut  saw. 

The  appellation  of  this  lovely  dame 

Was  Nancy;  don't  forget  the  name. 
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Her  brother  David  was  a  tall, 

Good-looking  chap   and  that  was  all; 

One  of  your  great,  big  nothings,  as'  we  say 

Here  in  New  Jersey,  picking  tip  old  jokes, 

And  cracking  them  on  other  folks. 

Well,  David  undertook  one  night  to  play 

The  ghost,  and  frighten  Abel,  who, 

He  knew, 

Would  be  returning  from  a  journey  through 

A  grove  of  forest  wood 

That  stood 

Below 

The  house  some  distance,  half  a  mile,  or  so. 

With  a  long  taper 

Cap  of  white  paper, 

Just  made  to  cover 

A  wig,  nearly  as  large  over 

As  a  corn-basket,  and  a  sheet 

With  both  ends  made  to  meet 

Across  his  breast 

(The  way  in  which  ghosts  are  always  dressed), 

He  took 

His  station  near 

A  huge  oak-tree, 

Whence  he  could  overlook 

The  road  and  see 

Whatever  might  appear. 

It  happened  that  about  an  hour  before,  friend  Abel 

Had  left  the  table 

Of  an  inn,  where  he  had  made  a  halt, 

With  horse  and  wagon, 

To  taste  a  flagon 

Of  malt 

Liquor,  and  so  forth,  which,  being  done, 

He  went  on, 

Caring  no  more  for  twenty  ghosts, 

Than  if  they  were  so  many  posts. 
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David  was  nearly  tired  of  waiting; 

H  is  patience  was  abating ; 

At  length,  he  heard  the  careless  tones 

Of  his  kinsman's  voice, 

And  then  the  noise 

Of  wagon-wheels  among  the  stones. 

Abel  was  quite  elated,  and  was  roaring 

With  all  his  might,  and  pouring 

Out,  in  great  confusion, 

Scraps  of  old  songs  made  in  "the  Revolution." 

His  head  was  full  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Trenton;. 
And  jovially  he  went  on, 
Scaring  the  whip-po-wills  among  the  trees 
With  rhymes  like  these:  (Sings.) 

"See  the  Yankees 

Leave  the  hill, 

With  baggernetts  declining, 

W7ith  looped-down  hats 

And  rusty  guns, 

And  leather  aprons  shining.        - 
"See  the  Yankees— Whoa !     Why,  what  is  that?" 
Said  Abel,  staring  like  a  cat, 
As,  slowly,  on  the  fearful  figure  strode 
Into  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  My  conscience,  what  a  suit  of  clothes  I 

Some  crazy  fellow,  I  suppose. 

Hallo  I  friend,  what's  your  name?  by  the  powers  of  gin, 

That's  a*  strange  dress  to  travel  in." 

"Be  silent,  Abel;  for  I  now  have  come 

To  read  your  doom; 

Then  hearken,  while  your  fate  I  now  declare. 

I  am  a  spirit." — "I  suppose  you  are; 

But  you'll  not  hurt  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  why: 

Here  is  "a  fact  which  you  can  not  deny; 

All  spirits  must  be  either  good 

Or  bad;  that's  understood. 

And  be  you  good  or  evil,  I  am  sure 

That  I  *m  secure. 
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If  a  good  spirit,  I  am  safe.     If  evil, 
And  I  don't  know  but  you  may  be  the  devil; 
If  that's  the  case,  you'll  recollect,  I  fancy, 
That  I  am  married  to  your  sister  Nancy!" 


CXC. — First  Appearance  in  Type. 

"Ah,  here  it  is!     I'm  famous  now; 

An  author  and  a  poet, 

It  really  is  in  print.     Hurrah! 

How  proud  I'll  be  to  show  it, 

And  gentle  Anna!  what  a  thrill 

Will  animate  her  breast, 

To  read  these  ardent  lines,  and  know 

To  whom  they  are  addressed. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul!  here's  something  wrong; 

What  can  the  paper  mean, 

By  talking  of  the  'graceful  brook/ 

That  'ganders  o'er  the  green?' 

And  here's  a  t  instead  of  r, 

Which  makes  it  'tippling  rill,' 

We  '11  seek  the  '  shad '  instead  of  '  shade,' 

And  'hell'  instead  of  'hill.' 

"  '  Thy  looks  so  '—what  ?— I  recollect, 
'Twas  'sweet,'  and  then  'twas  'kind;' 
And  now,  to  think, — the  stupid  fool — 
For  'bland'  has  printed  'blind,' 
Was  ever  such  provoking  work? 
('Tis  curious,  by  the  by, 
That  any  thing  is  rendered  blind 
By  giving  it  an  i.) 

"The  color  of  the  'rose'  is  'nose,' 
'Affection'  is  'affliction.' 
(I  wonder  if  the  likeness  holds 
In  fact  as  well  as  fiction?) 
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'Thou  art  a  friend.'     The  r  is  gone; 
Whoever  would  have  deemed 
That  such  a  trifling  thing  could  change 
A  friend  into  a  fiend. 

"'Thou  art  the  same,'  is  rendered  'lame/ 

It  really  is  too  bad  I 

And  here  because  an  i  is  out 

My  lovely  'maid'  is  mad. 

They  drove  her  blind  by  poking  in 

An  t — a  process  new — 

And  now  they've  gouged  it  out  again, 

And  made  her  crazy,  too. 

"I'll  read  no  more.     What  shall  I  do? 

I'll  never  dare  to  send  it. 

The  paper's  scattered  far  and  wide, 

'Tis  now  too  late  to  mend  it. 

Oh,  fame!  thou  cheat  of  human  life, 

Why  did  I  ever  write? 

1  wish  my  poem  had  been  burnt, 

Before  it  saw  the  light. 

"Was  ever  such  a  horrid  hash, 

In  poetry  or  prose? 

I've  said  she  was  a  'fiend I'  and  praised 

The  color  of  her  'nose.' 

I  wish  I  had  the  printer  here 

About  a  half  a  minute, 

I'd  bang  him  to  his  heart's  content, 

And  with  an  h  begin  it." 


CXCI. — A  Night  of  Horror. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  quiet,  respectable  citizen  of  Frost  Hollow, 
and  has  a  charming  little  wife,  who  makes  his  home  cheer- 
ful and  happy.  His  hair  rivals  the  raven's  plumage  in 
blackness,  save  in  one  place  on  the  left  side  of  his  head, 
made  conspicuous  by  a  few  locks  as  white  as  the  driven 
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snow,  and  they  "turned  white  in  a  single  night,  as  men's 
have  done  from  sudden  fears/' 

One  night,  prior  to  his  marriage,  he  attired  himself  in  his 
best  apparel,  and  started  for  the  home  of  his  sweetheart, 
now  his  wife.  During  his  courtship  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  his  way  from  Frost  Hollow  to  his  destination,  a  few 
miles  distant,  through  the  fields  back  of  Chestnut  Hill. 
Considerable  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  dug  out  of 
these  fields,  and  they  are  as  full  of  holes  as  an  old  tin 
basin.  Some  of  these  holes  are  open,  others  slightly  cov- 
ered with  brush  or  a  few  old  poles,  and  they  vary  in  depth 
from  three  or  four  feet  to  a  distance  which  is  quite  a  re- 
spectable start  on  a  journey  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  or 
to  China. 

The  night  was  dark,  black  indeed,  but  Smith  had  often 
before  traversed  these  fields  by  night,  and  feeling  confident 
that  he  knew  the  way,  he  pushed  rapidly  forward,  think- 
ing of  the  warm  fire  and  the  bright,  smiling  face  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  when  suddenly  he  stepped  into  an  ore- 
hole,  catching,  as  he  fell,  a  pole  that  lay  across  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  and  to  which  he  clung  with  the  death-like  grip 
of  despair.  He  at  once  realized  his  terrible  situation ;  the 
pole  was  old  and  brittle,  and  every  time  that  he  attempted 
to  draw  himself  up  or  to  change  his  position,  it  cracked  in 
a  most  threatening  manner,  and  he  could  hear  the  dirt  and 
gravel  rattle  down  into  the  black  and  unknown  depths. 
He  shouted  for  help,  but  there  was  no  one  to  hear,  and 
the  only  answer  was  the  mocking  echo  from  the  hill. 

Strange  thoughts  began  to  fill  his  mind;  he  wondered 
whether  the  fall  would  break  his  back  or  his  neck,  and 
whether  his  legs  would  also  be  broken;  and  if  the  men 
would  tear  his  clothes  to  tatters  when  they  should  attempt 
to  fish  him  up  by  means  of  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  long 
rope.  Then  he  recounted  his  many  misdeeds  and  short- 
comings. By  this  time  his  hair  was  standing  on  end; 
and  he  vowed  that  if  he   only  escaped  he  would  reform, 
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abandon  all  his  bad  habits  and  lead  a  different  life,  and 
that  he  would  attend#  the  revival  meetings  every  night  that 
winter. 

Just  then  the  pole  cracked  louder  than  ever,  and  Smith 
attempted  to  pray.  He  commenced,  "Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,"  but  could  remember  no  more ;  and  the  only  prayer 
whose  words  he  could  call  to  mind  was  the  closing  part  of 
a  petition  to  the  County  Commissioners,  so  he  began  that, 
"I  do  solemnly  declare  that  the  statements  herein  made  are 
true  and  correct,  and,  hoping  for  your  favorable  considera- 
tion, your  petitioner  will  ever  pray;" — the  pole  cracked 
again,  it  broke,  and  down  he  fell,  down  into  the  black 
depths,  down  into  the  untold  horrors,  until  he  suddenly 
alighted  on  a  large  bramble-bush,  and  screamed,  "Ouch! 
Murder!  The  mischief  take  the  briars!  Confound  this  in- 
fernal hole;  here  it's  only  seven  feet  deep,  and  it  scared 
me  as  badly  as  if  it  were  seven  hundred." 

He  scrambled  out,  and  was  soon  relating  his  adventure 
to  the  present  Mrs.  Smith.  Any  future  accident  of  that 
kind,  which,  they  both  agreed,  might  have  had  a  more  serious 
termination,  was  prevented  by  their  speedy  marriage.  They 
have  lived  happily  ever  since,  but  Mr.  Smith  still  bears 
those  locks  of  white  to  attest  the  horrors  of  the  night  he 
fell  into  the  ore-hole. 


CXCII. — The  Devil  and  the  Lawyers. 

The  devil  came  up  to  the  earth  one  day, 

And  straight  to  a  court-house  wended  his  way, 

Just  as  an  attorney,  with  serious  face, 

Was  about  to  present  the  points  in  his  case. 

Now,  the  devil  a  lawyer  never  had  seen, 
For  in  his  dominions  no  lawyer  had  been; 
So  with  no  other  aim  than  to  gain  his  desire, 
The  devil  came  up  to  the  earth  to  inquire. 
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Soon  a  lawyer  commenced,  with  a  visage  quite  grave, 
And  pronounced  his  opponent  a  fool  and  a  knave; 
And  the  devil,  'tis  said,  was  really  amused 
To  hear  the  attorney  so  roundly  abused. 

But  scarce  had  his  argument  come  to  a  close, 
When  the  lawyer  opposing  him  fiercely  arose, 
And  poured  such  abuse  on  the  head  of  the  first 
That  of  villains,  you  'd  think  him,  of  all  men,  the  worst. 

They  argued,  contended,  and  quarreled  so  long, 
'Twas  hard  to  distinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong, 
Concluding  he'd  heard  quite  enough  of  the  fuss, 
The  devil  retired,  and  soliloquized  thus: 

"  Now,  if  half  that  they  've  said  of  each  other  be  true, 
The  devil,  'tis  plain,  has  been  robbed  of  his  due; 
But,  I'm  satisfied  now  'tis  all  very  well, 
For  the  lawyers  would  ruin  the  morals  of  hell. 

"They've  puzzled  the  court  with  their  villainous  cavil, 
And,  I'm  free  to  confess,  they've  puzzled  the  devil; 
My  agents  were  right  to  let  lawyers  alone, 
If  I  had  them  they  'd  swindle  me  out  of  my  throne." 


CXCIII. — Anger  and  Enumeration. 

A  Danbury  man,  named  Reubens,  recently  saw  a  state- 
ment that  counting  one  hundred  when  tempted  to  speak 
an  angry  word  would  save  a  man  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
This  statement  sounded  a  little  singular  at  first,  but  the 
more  he  read  it  over,  the  more  favorably  he  became  im- 
pressed with  it,  and  finally  concluded  to  adopt  it. 

Next  door  to  Reubens  lives  a  man  who  has  made  five 
distinct  attempts  in  the  past  fortnight  to  secure  a  dinner 
of  green  pease,  by  the  first  of  July,  and  every  time  has 
been  retarded  by  Reubens*  hens.  The  next  morning  after 
Reubens  made  his  resolution,  this  man  found  his  fifth 
attempt  to  have  miscarried.     Then  he  called  on   Reubens. 
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He  said :  "  What  in  thunder  do  you  mean  by  letting  your 
hens  tear  up  ray  garden?" 

Reubens  was  prompted  to  call  him  a  mud-snoot, — a  new 
name  just  coming  into  general  use, — but  he  remembered  his 
resolution,  put  down  his  rage,  and  meekly  observed,  "One, 

two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight "    Then  the  mad 

neighbor  who  had  been  eying  this  answer  with  a  great 
deal  of  suspicion,  broke  in  again,  "Why  don't  you  answer 
my  question,  you  rascal?"  But  still  Reubens  maintained 
his  equanimity,  and  went  on  with  the  test.     "Nine,  ten, 

eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen "   The 

mad  neighbor  stared  harder  than  ever.  "Seventeen,  eigh- 
teen, nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one "     "You're  a  mean 

skunk,"  said  the  mad  neighbor,  backing  toward  the  fence. 

Reubens'  face  flushed  at  this  charge,  but  he  only  said, 
"  Twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  twenty- 
six "    At  this  figure  the  neighbor  got  up  on  the  fence  in 

some  haste,  but  suddenly  thinking  of  his  pease,  he  opened  his 
mouth,  "You  mean  low-lived  rascal;  for  two  cents  I  could 

knock  your  cracked  head  over  a  barn,  and  I  would " 

"Twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,"  interrupted  Reubens,  "twentv- 

nine,  thirty,  thirty-one,   thirty-two  thirty-three "     Here 

the  neighbor  broke  for  the  house,  and  entering  it,  violently 
slammed  the  door  behind  him ;  but  Reubens  did  not  dare 
let  up  on  the  enumeration,  and  so  he  stood  out  there  alone 
in  his  own  yard,  and  kept  on  counting,  while  his  burning 
cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  eloquently  affirmed  his  judgment. 

When  he  got '  up  into  the  eighties  his  wife  came  to  the 
door  in  some  alarm.  "Why,  Reubens,  man,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?"  she  said.  "Do  come  into  the  house." 
But  he  did  n't  come.  She  came  up  to  him,  and  clung 
tremblingly  to  him,  but  he  only  looked  into  her  eyes,  and 
said:  "Ninety-three,  ninety-four,  ninety-five,  ninety-six, 
ninety-seven,  ninety-eight,  ninety-nine,  one  hundred — go 
into  the  house,  old  woman,  or  I'll  bust  ye;"  and  she 
went.  — J,  M.  Bailey. 

K.  N.  E.-38. 
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CXCIV. — Mesopotamia. 

Tis  sweet  to  roam  when  morning's  light 

Resounds  across  the  deep; 
When  the  crystal  song  of  the  woodbine  bright 

Hushes  the  rocks  to  sleep; 
When  the  midnight  sky  has  a  somber  dye 

Of  a  pale  and  inky  hue, 
And  the  wolf  rings  out  his  glittering  shout, 

"Tu  whit,  tu  whit,  tu  whoo!" 

When  the  pearly  wing  of  the  wintry  trees 

Dashes  across  the  glen; 
When  the  laughing  lights  of  the  moss-grown  cliflfe 

Haunt  the  ethereal  fen; 
And  when  at  noon  the  bloodshot  moon 

Is  bathed  in  crumbling  dew, 
And  the  wolf  rings  out  his  glittering  shout, 

"Tu  whit,  tu  whit,  tu  whoo!" 

The  Madman. 

His  eye  was  stern  and  wild,  his  cheek  was  pale  and  cold  as 
#         clay; 

Upon  his  tightened  lip  a  smile  of  fearful  meaning  lay ; 
He  mused  awhile,  but  not  in  doubt, — no  trace  of  doubt  was 

there; 
It  was  the  steady,  solemn  pause  of  resolute  despair. 
Once  more  he  looked  upon  the  scroll,  once  more  its  words  he 

read, 
Then  calmly,  with  unflinching  hand,  its  folds  before  him  spread. 
I  saw  him  bare  his  throat,  and  seize  the  blue,  cold,  gleaming 

steel, 
And  grimly  try  the  tempered  edge  he  was  so  soon  to  feel? 
A  sickness  crept  upon  my  heart,  and  dizzy  swam  my  head; 
I  could  not  stir,  I  could  not  cry;   I  felt  benumbed  and  dead. 
Black,  icy  horror  struck  me  dumb,  and  froze  my  senses  o'er; 
I  closed  my  eyes  in  utter  fear,  and  strove  to  think  no  more. 
Again  I  looked;  a  fearful  change  across  his  face  had  passed; 
He  seemed  to  rave;  on  cheek  and  lip  a  flaky  foam  was  oast. 
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He  raised  on  high  the  glittering  blade;  then  first  I  found  a 

tongue ; 
"Hold,  madman!  stay  thy  frantic  deed!"    I  cried,  and  forth 

I  sprung; 
He  heard  me,  but  he  heeded  not;  one  glance  around  he  gave; 
But,  ere  I  could  arrest  his  hand,  he  had — begun  to  shave! 


CXCV. — Mark  Twain  and  the  Interviewer. 

The  nervous,  dapper,  "peart"  young  man  took  the  chair 
I  offered  him,  and  said  he  was  connected  with  "  The  Daily 
Thunderstorm,"  and  added, — 

"Hoping  it's  no  harm,  I've  come  to  interview  you.'* 

"Come  to  what?" 

"Interview  you." 

"Ah!  I  see.     Yes — yes.    Um!     Yes — yes." 

I  was  not  feeling  bright  that  morning.  Indeed,  my 
powers  seemed  a  bit  under  a  cloud.  However,  I  went  to 
the  book-case,  and,  when  I  had  been  looking  six  or  seven 
minutes,  I  found  I  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the  young  man. 
I  said, — 

"How  do  you  spell  it?" 

"Spell  what?" 

"Interview." 

"Oh,  my  goodness!     What  do  you  want  to  spell  it  for?" 

"I  don't  want  to  spell  it:  I  want  to  see  what  it  means." 

"Well,  this  is  astonishing,  I  must  say.  I  can  tell  you 
what  it  means,  if  you — if  you  " — 

"Oh,  all  right  1  That  will  answer,  and  much  obliged  to 
you,  too." 

"  I  n,  in,t  e  r,  ter,  inter" — 

"Then  you  spell  it  with  an  I?" 

"Why,  certainly!" 

"Oh,  that  is  what  took  me  so  long!" 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,  what  did  you  propose  to  spell  it 
with?" 
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"Well,  I — I — I  hardly  know.  I  had  the  unabridged; 
and  I  was  ciphering  around  in  the  back  end,  hoping  I 
might  tree  her  among  the  pictures.  But  it's  a  very  old 
edition." 

"Why,  my  friend,  they  wouldn't  have  a  picture  of  it 

in  even  the  latest  e My  dear  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon, 

I  mean  no  harm  in  the  world;  but  you  do  not  look  as — 
as — intelligent  as  I  had  expected  you  would.  No  harm, — 
I  mean  no  harm  at  all." 

"Oh,  don't  mention  it!  It  has  often  been  said,  and  by 
people  who  would  not  flatter,  and  who  could  have  no  in- 
ducement to  flatter,  that  I  am  quite  remarkable  in  that 
way.     Yes — yes:  they  always  speak  of  it  with  rapture." 

"I  can  easily  imagine  it.  But  about  this  interview.  You 
know  it  is  the  custom,  now,  to  interview  any  man  who  has 
become  notorious." 

"  Indeed !  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before.  It  must  be  very 
interesting.     What  do  you  do  it  with?" 

"Ah,  well — well — well — this  is  disheartening.  It  ought  to 
be  done  with  a  club,  in  some  cases;  but  customarily  it  con- 
sists in  the  interviewer  asking  questions,  and  the  inter- 
viewed answering  them.  It  is  all  the  rage  now.  Will  you 
let  me  ask  you  certain  questions  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
salient  points  of  your  public  and  private  history?" 

"Oh,  with  pleasure, — with  pleasure.  I  have  a  very  bad 
memory;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  that.  That  is  to 
gay,  it  is  an  irregular  memory,  singularly  irregular.  Some- 
times it  goes  in  a  gallop,  and  then  again  it  will  be  as  much 
as  a  fortnight  passing  a  given  point.  This  is  a  great  grief 
to  me." 

"Oh!  it  is  no  matter,  so  you  will  try  to  do  the  best  you 
can." 

"I  will.     I  will  put  my  whole  mind  on  it." 

"Thanks!     Are  you  ready  to  begin?" 

"Ready." 

Question.     How  old  are  you?  * 
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Answer.   Nineteen  in  June. 

Q.  Indeed !  I  would  have  taken  you  to  be  thirty-five  or 
six.     Where  were  you  born? 

A.   In  Missouri. 

Q.   When  did  you  begin  to  write? 

A.   In  1836. 

Q.    Why,  how  could  that  be,  if  you  are  only  nineteen  now  ? 

A.   I  don't  know.     It  does  seem  curious,  somehow. 

Q.  It  does  indeed.  Whom  do  you  consider  the  most  re- 
markable man  you  ever  met? 

A.   Aaron  Burr. 

Q.  But  you  never  could  have  met  Aaron  Burr,  if  you 
are  only  nineteen  years 

A.  Now,  if  you  know  more  about  me  than  I  do,  what 
do  you  ask  me  for? 

Q.  Well,  it  was  only  a  suggestion  ;  nothing  more.  How 
did  you  happen  to  meet  Burr? 

A.  Well,  I  happened  to  be  at  his  funeral  one  day;  and 
he  asked  me  to  make  less  noise,  and 

Q.  But,  good  heavens!  If  you  were  at  his  funeral  he 
must  have  been  dead;  and,  if  he  was  dead,  how  could  he 
care  whether  you  made  a  noise  or  not? 

A.  I  do  n't  know.  He  was  always  a  particular  kind  of  a 
man  that  way. 

Q.  Still,  I  do  n't  understand  it  at  all.  You  say  he  spoke 
to  you,  and  that  he  was  dead?  , 

A.   I  didn't  say  he  was  dead. 

Q.   But  wasn't  he  dead? 

A.   Well,  some  said  he  was,  some  said  he  wasn't. 

Q.    What  do  you  think? 

A.  Oh,  it  was  none  of  my  business!  It  wasn't  any  of  my 
funeral. 

Q.  Did  you —  However,  we  can  never  get  this  matter 
straight.  Let  me  ask  about  something  else.  What  was  the 
date  of  your  birth? 

A.  Monday,  Oct.  31;  1693. 
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Q.  What!  Impossible!  That  would  make  you  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  old.     How  do  you  account  for  that? 

A.   I  don't  account  for  it  at  all. 

Q.  But  you  said  at  first  you  were  only  nineteen,  and  now 
you  make  yourself  out  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty.  It 
is  an  awful  discrepancy. 

A.  Why,  have  you  noticed  that?  (Shaking  hands.)  Many 
a  time  it  has  seemed  to  me  like  a  discrepancy;  but  some- 
how I  could  n't  make  up  my  mind.  How  quick  you  notice 
a  thing! 

Q.  Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Had  you,  or  have  you,  any  brothers  or  sisters? 

A.    Eh !     I — I — I  think  so, — yes — but  I  do  n't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  statement  I  ever 
heard. 

A.    Why,  what  makes  you  think  that? 

Q.  How  could  I  think  otherwise?  Why,  look  here! 
Who  is  this  a  picture  of  on  the  wall?  Isn't  that  a  brother 
of  yours? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes!  Now,  you  remind  me  of  it,  that 
was  a  brother  of  mine.  That's  William, — Bill  we  called 
him.     Poor  old  Bill ! 

Q.    Why,  is  he  dead  then? 

A.  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  so.  We  never  could  tell.  There 
was  a  great  mystery  about  it. 

Q.    That  is  sad,  very  sad.     He  disappeared,  then? 

A.    Well,  yes,  in  a  sort  of  general  way.    We  buried  him. 

Q.  Buried  him!  Buried  him  without  knowing  whether 
he  was  dead  or  not? 

A.   Oh,  no!     Nor  that.     He  was  dead  enough. 

Q.  Well,  I  confess  that  I  can't  understand  this.  If  you 
buried  him,  and  you  knew  he  was  dead 

A.    No,  no!     We  only  thought  he  was. 

Q.   Oh,  I  see!     He  came  to  life  again? 

A.    I  bet  he  didn't! 

Q.    Well*  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  this.     Somebody 
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was  dead.  Somebody  was  buried.  Now,  where  was  the 
mystery  ? 

A,  Ah,  that's  just  it!  That's  it  exactly!  You  see  we 
were  twins, — defunct  and  I ;  and  we  got  mixed  in  the  bath- 
tub when  we  were  only  two  weeks  old,  and  one  of  us  was 
drowned.  But  we  did  n't  know  which.  Some  think  it  was 
Bill;  some  think  it  was  me. 

Q.    Well,  that  is  remarkable.    What  do  you  think? 

A.  Goodness  knows!  I  would  give  whole  worlds  to  know. 
This  solemn,  this  awful  mystery  has  cast  a  gloom  over  my 
whole  life.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  now,  which  I  never 
have  revealed  to  any  creature  before.  One  of  us  had  a 
peculiar  mark,  a  large  mole  on  the  back  of  his  left  hand ; 
that  was  me.     That  child  was  the  one  that  was  drowned. 

Q.  Very  well,  then,  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  mystery 
about  it,  after  all. 

A.  You  don't;  well,  I  do.  Anyway,  I  don't  see  how  they 
could  ever  have  been  such  a  blundering  lot  as  to  go  and 
bury  the  wrong  child.  But,  'sh!  don't  mention  it  where 
the  family  can  hear  of  it.  Heaven  knows  they  have  heart- 
breaking troubles  enough  without  adding  this. 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  I  have  got  material  enough  for  the 
present;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  pains 
you  have  taken.  But  I  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  that 
account  of  Aaron  Burr's  funeral.  Would  you  mind  telling 
me  what  particular  circumstance  it  was  that  made  you  think 
Burr  was  such  a  remarkable  man  ? 

A.  Oh,  it  was  a  mere  trifle!  Not  one  man  in  fifty  would 
have  noticed  it  at  all.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  and  the 
procession  all  ready  to  start  for  the  cemetery,  and  the  body 
all  arranged  nice  in  the  hearse,  he  said  he  wanted  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  scenery;  and  so  he  got  up,  and  rode  with 
the  driver. 

Then  the  young  man  reverently  withdrew.  He  was  very 
pleasant  company;  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
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CXCVI.—  Pat  and  the  Pig. 

We  have  read  of  a  Pat  so  financially  flat 

That  he  had  neither  money  nor  meat; 
And  when  hungry  and  thin,  it  was  whispered  by  sin 

That  he  ought  to  steal  something  to  eat. 

So  he  went  to  the  sty  of  a  widow  near  by, 

And  he  gazed  on  the  tenant — poor  soul! 
"Arrah,  now,"  said  he,  "what  a  trate  that'll  be," 

And  the  pig  of  the  widow  he  stole. 

In  a  feast  he  rejoiced,  then  he  went  to  a  priest; 

For,  in  spite  of  the  pork  and  the  lard, 
There  was  something  within  that  was  sharp  as  a  pin, 

For  his  conscience  was  pricking  him  hard. 

And  he  said  with  a  tear,  "Will  your  riverence  hear 

What  1  have  in  sorrow  to  say  ? " 
Then  the  story  he  told,  and  the  tale  did  unfold 

Of  the  pig  he  had  taken  away. 

And  the  priest  to  him  said,  "Ere  you  go  to  your  bed, 

You  must  pay  for  the  pig  you  have  taken, 
For  'tis  thus,  by  my  soul,  you'll  be  saving  your  soul, 
_  And  -will  also  be  saving  your  bacon." 

"Oh,  be  jabers,"  said  Pat,  "I  can  niver  do  that, 

Not  the  ghost  of  a  penny  have  I, 
And  1  'm  wretched  indade,  if  a  penny  it  nade, 

Any  pace  for  me  conscience  to  buy." 

Then  in  sorrow  he  cried,  and  the  priest  he  replied, 
Only  think  how  you'll  tremble  with  fear 

When  the  Judge  you  shall  meet  at  the  great  judgment-seat, 
And  the  widow  you  plundered  while  here. 

"Will  the  widow  be  there?"  questioned  Pat,  with  a  stare, 
"And  the  pig?     Be  me  sowl,  is  it  thrue?" 

"They  will  surely  be  there,"  said  the  priest,  "I  declare, 
And,  0,  Paddjr;  what  then  will  tou  do?" 
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"Many  thanks,"  answered  Pat,  "for  your  telling  me  that; 

May  the  blessings  upon  you  be  big! 
On  that  sittlement  day  to  the  widow  I'll  say, 

Mrs.  Flannegan,  here  is  your  pig." 


CXCVII.— Calling  a  Boy  in  the  Morning. 

Calling  a  boy  up  in  the  morning  can  hardly  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  pastimes,  especially  if  the  boy  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  active  exercise  the  day  before.  And,  it  is 
a  little  singular  that  the  next  hardest  thing  to  getting  a 
boy  out  of  bed  is  getting  him  into  it.  There  is  rarely  a 
mother  who  is  a  success  at  rousing  a  boy.  All  mothers 
know  this;  so  do  their  boys;  and  yet  the  mother  seems 
to  go  at  it  in  the  right  way.  She  opens  the  stair  door 
and  insinuatingly  calls,  "  Johnny. "  There  is  no  response. 
"Johnny."  Still  no  response.  Then  there  is  a  short,  sharp, 
"  John,"  followed  a  moment  later  by  a  long  and  emphatic 
"John  Henry." 

A  grunt  from  the  upper  regions  signifies  that  an  impres- 
sion has  been  made,  and  the  mother  is  encouraged  to  add: 
"  You'd  better  be  down  here  to  your  breakfast,  young  man, 
before  I  come  up  there,  an'  give  you  something  you  'il  ieel." 
This  so  startles  the  young  man  that  be  immediately  goes  to 
sleep  again.    This  operation  has  to  be  repeated  several  times. 

A  father  knows  nothing  about  this  trouble.  He  merely 
opens  his  mouth  as  a  soda-bottle  ejects  its  cork,  and  the 
"John  Henry"  that  cleaves  the  air  of  that  stairway  goes 
into  that  boy  like  electricity,  and  pierces  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  his  nature.  He  pops  out  of  that  bed  and  into 
his  clothes,  and  down  the  stairs,  with  a  promptness  that  is 
commendable.  It  is  rarely  a  boy  allows  himself  to  dis- 
regard the  paternal  summons.  About  once  a  year  is  be- 
lieved to  be  as  often  as  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
health.  He  saves  his  father  a  great  many  steps  by  his 
thoughtfulness.  — J.  M.  Bailey. 

K.  N.  E.-39. 
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CXCVHI. — Provisional  Forgiveness. 

Old  Hodge  was  sick;  so  very  sick,  in  sooth, 

His  life,  'twas  thought,  was  drawing  to  a  close; 
And,  pondering  on  this  all-unwelcome  truth, 

Remorseless  memories  robbed  him  of  repose. 

The  duty  of  forgiveness  to  his  foes 
His  ghostly  counselor  had  urged  with  zeal, 

Assuring  him  most  earnestly  that  those 
Who  anger  or  resentment  should  conceal, 
Would  surely  hazard  their  immortal  weal. 

'Twas  hard  on  Hodge;  for  he  and  Deacon  Giles 
Had  been  at  daggers'  points  for  many  a  day; 

And  now  to  meet  the  enemy  with  smiles, 
Whom  he  had  kept  for  twenty  years  at  bay, 
And  quarreled,  snarled,  and  fought  with  all  the  way, 

Was  passing  tough;  but,  with  a  wholesome  fear 
Of  what  might  chance  by  reason  of  delay, 

Hodge  sent  for  Giles,  and  bidding  him  draw  near 

Beside  his  couch,  observed  with  face  severe: 

"Giles,  it  is  meet  the  truth  should  be  confessed; 

You  are,  of  all  the  knaves  I  ever  knew, 
The  very  meanest,  and  the  mealiest, — 

A  rascal  out  and  out,  and  through  and  through; 

But,  as  the  doctors  and  the  parson  too, 
Will  have  it  that  I'm  ebbing  out  to  sea, 

And  that  I  must  be  reconciled  to  you, 
Why,  here's  my  hand,  let  by-gones  by-gones  be; 
Heaven  may  forgive  you, — but  it's  tough  to  me." 

Giles  wrung  his  hand,  and  straightway  turned  to  go, 
But,  at  a  motion  from  the  sick  man,  came 

Back  to  his  couch  again,  and,  bending  low, 
He  heard  him  faintly  syllable  his  name, 
And  add,  his  cheeks  suffused  with  hectic  flame: 

"I  may  recover,  and  get  round  once  more; 
So  I  was  thinking,  Giles,  before  you  came, 

That  if  the  doctor  should  my  health  restore, 

I'd  like  to  have  it  just  as  'twas  before." 
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CXCIX.— Bombast. 

There  are  those,  though,  whom  monuments  can  never 
honor.  To  those  veterans  eulogy  is  preposterous,  and  monu- 
ments unavailing;  but  a  heart  soaking  with  gratitude  is 
never  bleak  nor  serene.  Cold  calumny  may  chill  it,  and 
life's  icicles  freeze  it,  but  when  thawed  by  recollections, 
blood  leaps  through  its  veins. 

Could  we  learn  from  immortality  their  fame,  or  presage 
their  memory,  the  priceless  league,  the  serried  rank,  the 
siren  yell,  the  solemn  march,  the  cracking  bone,  the  flying 
flesh,  the  clinic  pang,  the  galling  wail,  the  quenchless  sigh, 
and  the  clattering  footsteps  of  that  army,  welding  sympathy 
to  ages,  and  liberty  to  life,  will  float  like  the  dying  groans 
of  the  martyr  down  the  rapids  of  mortality,  and,  diffusing 
hope  along  the  whirlpool  of  nations,  they  will  enter  like  their 
fathers,  a  sea  of  agrarian  bliss. 

We  might  pauperize  our  intellect,  but  we  can  not  drama- 
tize their  valor.  The  sublimity  of  conjecture  outvies  the 
suggestions  of  our  fancy,  and  rifles  the  deductions  of  our 
experience.  With  their  knees  as  their  minaret,  inspired  by 
glorious  hopes,  their  deific  peals  stream  along  the  fadexl 
lines  and  flapping  ensigns  of  the  army,  and,  touching  the 
angelic  wires  with  telegraphic  flight,  and  doxologizing  along 
the  suburbs  of  that  aristocratic  city,  they  dart  through  the 
labyrinths  of  other  worlds,  to  be  printed  in  italics  in  the 
newspapers  of  eternity. 


CC. — The  Rich  Man  and  the  Poor. 

So  goes  the  world;  if  wealthy,  you  may  call 
This  friend,  that  brother,  friends  and  brothers  all; 

Though  you  are  worthless,  witless,  never  mind  it; 
You  may  have  been  a  stable-boy, — what  then? 
'Tis  wealth,  good  Sir,  makes  honorable  men. 

You  seek  respect,  no  doubt,  and  you  will  find  it. 
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But  if  you're  poor,  Heaven  help  you!  though  your  sire 
Had  royal  blood  within  him,  and  though  you 
Possessed  the  intellect  of  angels,  too, 
'Tis  all  in  vain;— the  world  will  ne'er  inquire 
On  such  a  score; — why  should  it  take  the  pains? 
'Tis  easier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains. 
I  once  saw  a  poor  fellow,  keen  and  clever, 
Witty  and  wise; — he  paid  a  man  a  visit, 
And  no  one  noticed  him,  and  no  one  ever 
Gave  him  a  welcome.     "Strange! "  cried  I;  "  whence  is  it?" 
He  walked  on  this  side,  then  on  that, 
He  tried  to  introduce  a  social  chat; 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  vain  he  tried; 
Some  formally  and  freezingly  replied; 

And  some 
Said,  by  their  silence,  "  Better  stay  at  home." 
A  rich  man  burst  the  door, 
As  Croesus  rich;  I'm  sure 
He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit; 
And  as  for  wisdom,  he  had  none  of  it; 
He  had  what's  better, — he  had  wealth. 

What  a  confusion! — all  stand  up  erect; 
These  crowd  around  to  ask  him  of  his  health; 
__^Tbe««  bow  in  honest  duty  and  respect; 
And  these  arrange  a  sofa  or  a  chair, 
And  these  conduct  him  there. 
"Allow  me,  Sir,  the  honor!" — then  a  bow 
Down  to  the  earth.     Is't  possible  to  show 
Meet  gratitude  for  such  kind  condescension? 
The  poor  man  hung  his  head, 
And  to  himself  he  said, 
"This  is,  indeed,  beyond  my  comprehension!' 
Then  looking  round, 
One  friendly  face  he  found, 
And  said,  "Pray,  tell  me,  why  is  wealth  preferred 
To  wisdom ?"—" That 's  a  silly  question,  friend!" 
Replied  the  other;  "have  you  never  heard, 
A. man  may  lend  his  store 
Of  gold  or  silver  ore, 
But  wisdom  none  can  borrow,  none  can  lend?" 
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CCL— The  Tartar. 

There's  trouble  in  Hungary,  now,  alasl 
There's  trouble  on  every  hand, 

For  that  terrible  man, 

The  Tartar  Khan, 
Is  ravaging  over  the  landl 

He  is  riding  forth  with  his  ugly  men, 
To  rob,  and  ravish,  and  slay; 

For  deeds  like  those, 

You  may  well  suppose, 
Are  quite  in  the.  Tartar  way. 

And  now  he  comes,  that  terrible  chief, 
To  a  mansion  grand  and  old; 

And  he  peers  about, 

"Within  and  without, 
And  what  do  his  eyes  behold? 

A  thousand  cattle  in  fold  and  field, 
And  sheep  all  over  the  plain; 

And  noble  steeds 

Of  rarest  breeds, 
And  beautiful  crops  of  grain. 

But  finer  still  is  the  hoarded  wealth 
That  his  ravished  eyes  behold; 

In  silver  plate 

Of  wondrous  weight, 
And  jewels  of  pearl  and  gold. 

A  nobleman  owns  this  fine  estate; 
And,  when  the  robber  he  sees, 

'Tis  not  very  queer 

He  quakes  with  fear, 
And  trembles  a  bit  in  the  knees. 

He  quakes  in  fear  of  his  precious  life, 
And  scarce  suppressing  a  groan, 

"Good  Tartar,"  says  he, 

11  Whatever  you  see 
Be  pleased  to  reckon  your  own." 
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The  Khan,  looked  round  in  a  leisurely  way, 
As  one  who  is  puzzled  to  choose; 

When  cocking  his  ear, 

He  chanced  to  hear 
The  creak  of  feminine  shoes. 

The  Tartar  smiled  a  villainous  smile, 
When,  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

A  lady  fair, 

With  golden  hair, 
Came  gliding  into  the  room. 

The  robber  stared  with  amorous  eyes; 
Was  ever  so  winning  a  face? 

And  long  he  gazed 

As  one  amazed 
To  see  such  beauty  and  grace. 

A  moment  more,  and  the  lawless  man 
Had  seized  his  struggling  prey, 

Without  remorse, 

And  taking  horse 
He  bore  the  lady  away. 


«  v\ 


Now  heaven  be  praised!"  the  nobleman  cried, 

"For  many  a  mercy  to  me  I 

I  bow  me  still 

Unto  his  will, — 

God  pity  the  Tartar I"  said  he. 

— John  G.  Saxe. 


CCII. — The  Office-Seeker's  Platform. 

No  man  can  be  truly  great  without  money,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  get  money  is  to  take  it  on  every  occasion,  no  matter 
whose  it  may  be.  I  mean  to  be  truly  great.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  the  way  society  is  now  constituted,  that  an  honest  man 
is  a  fool ;  and  if  a  knave  is  not  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
then  what  is  he?  I  think  that  is  very  well  put,  what  is 
he?    Look  at  him  as  he  moves  in  the  highest  circles  of 
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society,  swaggers  along  the  sidewalk,  talks  of  stocks,  bonds, 
and  mortgages,  and  boasts  his  untold  wealth,  and  say  what 
is  he? 

As  for  me,  I  mean  to  move  in  the  highest  circles  of 
society.  I  am  going  to  Congress  to  make  money.  I  shall 
refuse  no  bribe,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  corruption.  I  care 
nothing  for  my  constituents;  let  them  look  out  for  them- 
selves. That  is  their  business ;  my  business  is  to  get  money 
and  be  truly  great,  and  move  in  the  highest  circles  of  society. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy  for  every  body  but  me.  I  '11  none 
of  it.     Not  I. 

I  do  not  propose  to  steal  from  any  private  individual, 
and  make  myself  answerable  to  the  laws;  but  if  any  man 
wants  a  job  put  through,  by  which  the  people  can  be  robbed, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  plunder  find  its  way  into  my  pocket, 
you  may  count  on  me.  I  am  not  a  common  ruffian ;  I  am 
a  high-toned  Congressman.  I  do  not  knock  a  man  down 
with  a  bludgeon,  and  go  through  his  pockets;  but  I  offer 
my  congressional  services,  and  then  it  is  nothing  to  me  who 
knocks  him  down  after  that.  I  can  only  say  that  I  fear 
he  would  be  poor  picking  after  I  get  through  with  him. 

I  am  a  man  of  enterprise.  I  go  in  for  railroads  and 
canals,  not  so  much  because  these  things  are  public  benefits, 
as  because  they  open  a  channel  fof  wealth  to  flow  into  my 
coffers  from  the  pockets  of  the  unsuspecting  public.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  money.  My  religion  is  money.  My 
patriotism  is  money.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  a  patriot 
if  I  am  paid  for  it.  I  am  for  sale.  Whoever  pays  my  price 
can  have  me.  I  am  not  the  only  public-spirited  patriot  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States.  You  can  find  hundreds 
of  them  in  every  place  of  public  trust,  from  a  petty  post- 
master up  to  the  most  dignified  Senator.  They  all  love 
their  country — for  money. 

Grab  and  grasp  is  the  watch-word  of  the  day.  Steal 
while  you  can,  for  when  you  are  dead,  politically  or  physi- 
cally, you  can  not.     A  few  addlepates  talk  about  putting 
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honest  men  in  office;  but  it  can't  be  done.  We  have  the 
power,  for  we  have  the  money;  and  the  more  money  we 
get  the  more  power  we  shall  have.  We  have  struck  a  mine, 
and  we  don't  mean  to  let  go  our  grip.  Honest  men  can't 
cope  with  us,  because  they  are  not  up  to  all  of  the  tricks 
of  the  professional  politician.  Oh,  no !  I  tell  you  honesty  is 
at  a  fearful  discount.  The  people  don't  want  it.  They 
prefer  being  bled  by  knaves  and  rogues;  and  I,  for  one, 
am  perfectly  willing  to  let  them  have  their  way.  Let  them 
bleed  if  they  like  it.  Fellow-citizens,  these  are  not  my  senti- 
ments. They  are  not  the  outspoken  words  of  any  office- 
seeker.     Oh,  no;  but  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 


CCIH. — A  Fragment. 

It  was  a  fearful  night.  The  pale  lightning  quivered  at 
intervals  through  the  clouds,  and  the  wind  rushed  through 
the  neighboring  wood,  uttering  strange,  discordant  sounds, 
which  were  followed  by  a  mysterious  stillness,  augmenting 
the  terrors  of  the  hour.  I  found  myself  in  a  dark,  gloomy 
dungeon.  A  dim  light  given  by  a  lamp  that  hung  far  above 
me  was  the  only  thin^  visible.  I  knew  not  how  I  came 
there ;  enough  that  I  was  there.  In  the  center  of  this  scene 
of  desolation,  methought  I  saw  a  lady  of  most  exquisite 
beauty,  whose  luxurious  hair  hung  in  natural  ringlets  over 
a  graceful  and  well-molded  shoulder.  Her  form,  too,  was 
such  as  an  artist  might  have  chosen  for  a  model.  In  her 
hand  was  a  wand,  with  which  she  beckoned  ine.  I  had 
advanced  but  a  few  steps,  when  an  icy  coldness  seized 
me,  and,  by  the  livid  effulgence  of  the  lamp,  I  beheld 
skulls  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  heads,  severed  from 
their  bodies,  laughing  with  grim  insensibility.  Loud  claps 
of  thunder  now  shook  the  castle;  but  my  own  beating 
heart  soon   overpowered  every  other  sound.     A  thrill  of 
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horror  seized  me,  all  the  frightful  recollections  of  my 
youth  flashed  across  my  brain,  and  I  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground ! 

When  my  senses  returned  the  morn  had  burst  forth  in 
all  its  splendor  of  fullness,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  pene- 
trated through  a  small  aperture  into  this  dismal  abyss.  The 
same  loathsome  objects  were  around  me;  looking  more  hid- 
eous than  before.  In  the  place  of  the  lovely  and  beauteous 
creature  was  an  old  withered  hag,  whose  hollow  cheeks  and 
blood-shot  eyes  presented  an  appearance  truly  horrible.  She 
held  a  dagger,  which  she  brandished  with  a  ghastly  smile. 
Her  black  brows  were  knitted  together,  and  anger  darted 
from  her  eyes  as  she  rushed  toward  me.  By  a  supernatural 
effort  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  seized  a  skull  as  a  weapon 
of  defense;  but  her  bony  hand  had  already  encircled  my 
throat,  I  felt  a  choking  thirst  come  over  me,  I  was  paralyzed 
with  fear,  a  preternatural  giddiness  took  possession  of  my 
head,  large  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down  my  forehead, 
my  knees  shook,  when  she,  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  voice, 
cried,  "Young  man,  breakfast  is  ready." 


CCIV. — Wonderful  Mosquitoes. 

A  parson,  who  had  a  colporteur  been, 
And  hardships  and  privations  oft  had  seen, 
While  wandering  far  on  lone  and  desert  strands, 
A  weary  traveler  in  benighted  lands, 
Would  often  picture  to  his  little  flock 
The  terrors  of  the  gibbet  and  the  block; 

How  martyrs  suffered  in  the  ancient  times, 
And  what  men  suffer  now  in  other  climes; 
And  though  his  words  were  eloquent  and  deep, 
His  hearers  oft  indulged  themselves  in  sleep. 
He  marked  with  sorrow  each  unconscious  nod 
Within  the  portals  of  the  house  of  God. 
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*     And  once  this  new  expedient  thought  he'd  take, 
In  his  discourse,  to  keep  the  rogues  awake; 
Said  he,  "  While  traveling  in  a  distant  State, 

I  witnessed  scenes  which  I  will  here  relate; 
'Twas  in  a  lone,  uncultivated  wild, 
Where  noontide  glory  scarcely  ever  smiled; 

II  Where  wolves  in  hours  of  midnight  darkness  howled, 
Where  bears  frequented,  and  where  panthers  prowled; 
And,  on  my  word,  mosquitoes  there  were  found, 
Many  of  which,  I  think,  would  weigh  a  pound; 
More  fierce  and  ravenous  than  the  hungry  shark, 
They  oft  were  known  to  climb  the  trees  and  bark." 

The  audience  seemed  taken  by  surprise, 
All  started  up  and  rubbed  their  wondering  eyes; 
At  such  a  tale  they  all  were  much  amazed. 
Each  drooping  lid  was  in  an  instant  raised; 
And,  we  must  say,  for  keeping  heads  erect, 
It  had  its  destined  and  desired  effect. 

But  tales  like  these  credulity  appalled; 

Next  day  the  deacons  on  their  pastor  called, 

And  begged  to  know  how  he  could  ever  tell 

The  foolish  falsehoods  from  his  lips  that  fell. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  one,  "  think  what  a  monstrous  weight, 

Were  they  as  large  as  you  were  pleased  to  state! 

"You  said  they'd  weigh  a  pound.     It  can't  be  true 
We'll  not  believe  it  though  'tis  told  by  you." 
"Ah,  but  it  is,"  the  parson  quick  replied; 
"In  what  I  stated  you  may  well  confide; 
Many,  I  said,  sir;  and  the  story's  good. 
Indeed,  I  think  that  many  of  them  would." 

The  deacon  saw  at  once  that  he  was  caught, 
Yet  deemed  himself  relieved  on  second  thought: 
"But,  then,  the  barking;  think  of  that,  good  man, 
Such  monstrous  thing,  explain  it  if  you  can." 
"Why,  that,  my  friend,  can  be  exp^ined  with  ease; 
They  climbed  the  bark,  sir,  when  they  climbed  the  trees." 
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CCV. — The  Little  Hatchet  Story. 

And  so,  smiling,  we  went  on. 

"Well,  one  day,  George's  father " 

"George  who?"  asked  Clarence. 

"George  Washington.  He  was-  a  little  boy,  then,  just 
like  you.     One  day  his  father " 

"Whose  father?"  demanded  Clarence,  with  an  encourag- 
ing expression  of  interest. 

"George  Washington's;  this  great  man  we  are  telling  you 
of.  One  day  George  Washington's  father  gave  him  a  little 
hatchet  for  a " 

"Gave  who  a  little  hatchet?"  the  dear  child  interrupted 
with  a  gleam  of  bewitching  intelligence.  Most  men  would 
have  got  mad,  or  betrayed  signs  of  impatience,  but  we  did  n't. 
We  know  how  to  talk  to  children.     So  we  went  on : 

"George  Washington.     His " 

"Who  gave  him  the  little  hatchet?" 

"His  father.     And  his  father " 

"Whose  father?" 

"George  Washington's." 

"Oh!" 

"  Yes,  George  Washington.    And  his  father  told  him " 

"  Told  who  ?  " 

"Told  George." 

"Oh,  yes,  George." 

And  we  went  on,  just  as  patient  and  as  pleasant  as  you 
could  imagine.  We  took  up  the  story  right  where  the  boy 
interrupted,  for  we  could  see  he  was  just  crazy  to  hear  the 
end  of  it.    We  said: 

"And  he  was  told " 

"George  told  him?"  queried  Clarence. 

"No,  his.  father  told  George " 

"Oh!" 

"Yes;  told  him  he  must  be  careful  with  the  hatchet " 

"Who  must  be  careful?" 
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"George  must." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes;  must  be  careful  with  his  hatchet " 

"What  hatchet?" 

"Why,  George's." 

"Oh!" 

"With  the  hatchet,  and  not  cut  himself  with  it,  or  drop 
it  in  the  cistern,  or  leave  it  out  in  the  grass  all  night.  So 
George  went  round  cutting  every  thing  he  could  reach  with 
his  hatchet.  And  at  last  he  came  to  a  splendid  apple-tree, 
his  father's  favorite,  and  cut  it  down  and " 

"Who  cut  it  down?" 

"George  did." 

"Oh!" 

"But  his  father  came  home  and  saw  it  the  first  thing, 
and " 

"Saw  the  hatchet?" 

"No,  saw  the  apple-tree.  And  he  said,  'Who  has  cut 
down  my  favorite  apple-tree?'" 

"What  apple-tree?" 

"George's  father's.  And  every  body  said  they  didn't 
know  any  thing  about  it,  and " 

"Any  thing  about  what?" 

"The  apple-tree." 

"Oh!" 

"And  George  came  up  and  heard  them  talking  about 
it " 

"Heard  who  talking  about  it?" 

"Heard  his  father  and  the  men." 

"What  were  they  talking  about?" 

"About  this  apple-tree." 

"What  apple-tree?" 

"The  favorite  tree  that  George  cut  down."  „ 

"George  who?" 

"George  Washington." 
Oh!" 
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"So  George  came  up  and  heard  them  talking  about  it, 

and  he " 

"What  did  he  cut  it  down  for?" 

"Just  to  try  his  little  hatchet." 

"Whose  little  hatchet?" 

"Why,  his  own,  the  one  his  father  gave  him." 

"Gave  who?" 

"Why,  George  Washington." 

"Oh!" 

"So  George  came  up  and  he  said,  *  Father,  I  can  not 
tell  a  lie,  I '"• 

"Who  couldn't  tell  a  lie?" 

"  Why,  George  Washington.  He  said,  '  Father,  I  can  not 
tell  a  lie.    It  was '" 

"His  father  couldn't?" 

"Why,  no;  George  couldn't." 

"Oh!  George?  oh,  yes!" 

"'It  was  I  cut  down  your  apple-tree;  I  did '" 

"His  father  did?" 

"No,  no;  it  was  George  said  this." 

"Said  he  cut  his  father?" 

"No,  no,  no;  said  he  cut  down  his  apple-tree." 

'  *  George's  apple-tree  ?  " 

"No,  no;  his  father's." 

"Oh!" 

"He  said " 

"His  father  said?" 

"No,  no,  no;  George  said.  'Father,  I  can  not  tell  a  lie, 
I  did  it  with  my  little  hatchet.'  And  his  father  said: 
'  Noble  boy,  I  would  rather  lose  a  thousand  trees  than  have 
you  tell  a  lie.'" 

"George  did?" 

"No,  his  father  said  that." 

"Said  he'd  rather  have  a  thousand  apple-trees?" 

"No,  no,  no;  said  he'd  rather  lose  a  thousand  apple- 
trees  than " 
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"Said  he'd  rather  George  would?" 
"No,  said  he'd  rather  he  would  than  have  him  lie." 
"Oh!  George  would  rather  have  his  father  lie?" 
We  are  patient  and  we  love  children,  but,  if  Mrs.  Caruth- 
ers  had  n't  come  and  got  her  prodigy  at  that  critical  juncture, 
we  do  n't  believe  all  Burlington  could  have  pulled  us  out  of 
the  snarl.    And  as  Clarence  Alencon  de  Marchemont  Caruth- 
ers  pattered  down  the  stairs  we  heard  him  telling  his  ma 
about  a  boy  who  had  a  father  named  George,  and  he.  told 
him  to  cut  down  an  apple-tree,  and  he  said  he'd  rather  tell 
a  thousand  lies  than  cut  down  one  apple-tree. 

Burlington  Hawkeye. 


CCVL-vThe  Jester  Condemned  to  Death. 

One  of  the  kings  of  Scanderoon, 

A  royal  jester, 
Had  in  his  train  a  gross  buffoon, 

Who  used  to  pester 
The  court  with  tricks  inopportune, 
Venting  on  the  highest  folks  his 
Scurvy  pleasantries  and  hoaxes. 

It  needs  some  sense  to  play  the  fool, 
Which  wholesome  rule 

Occurred  not  to  our  jackanapes, 
Who  consequently  found  his  freaks 

Lead  to  innumerable  scrapes, 
And  quite  as  many  kicks  and  tweaks, 
Which  only  seemed  to  make  him  faster 
Try  the  patience  of  his  master. 

Some  sin,  at  last,  beyond  all  measure, 
Incurred  the  desperate  displeasure 

Of  his  serene  and  raging  highness; 
Whether  he  twitched  his  most  revered 
And  sacred  beard, 

Or  had  intruded  on  the  shyness 
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Of  the  seraglio,  or  let  fly 
An  epigram  at  royalty,  » 

None  know.     His  sin  was  an  occult  one, 
But  records  tell  us  that  the  Sultan, 
Meaning  to  terrify  the  knave, 

Exclaim'd,  "  'T  is  time  to  stop  that  breath; 
Thy  doom  is  sealed,  presumptuous  slave  1 

Thou  stand' st  condemned  to  certain  death. 
Silence,  base  rebel!  no  replying! 

But,  such  is  my  indulgence  still, 

That,  of  my  own  free  grace  and  will, 
I  leave  to  thee  the  mode  of  dying." 

"Thy  royal  will  be  done;  'tis  just," 

Replied  the  wretch,  and  kissed  the  dust; 

"Since,  my  last  moments  to  assuage 

Your  majesty's  humane  decree 

Has  deigned  to  leave  the  choice  to  me, 

I'll  die,  so  please  you,  of  old  age!" 

— Horace  Smith. 


CCVII. — How  Dennis  took  the  Pledge. 

A  Limerick  Irishman,  named  Dennis,  addicted  to  strong 
drink,  was  often  urged  by  his  friends  to  sign  the  pledge, 
but  with  no  avail,  until  one  day  they  read  to  him  from  a 
newspaper  an  account  of  a  man  who  had  become  so  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  alcohol  that,  on  attempting  to  blow 
out  a  candle,  his  breath  ignited,  and  he  was  instantly  blown 
to  atoms.  Dennis's  face  showed  mingled  horror  and  con- 
trition, and  his  friends  thought  the  long-desired  moment 
of  repentance  was  at  hand. 

" Bring  me  the  book,  boys;  bring  me  the  book!  Troth, 
his  breath  took  fire,  did  it?  Sure  I'll  niver  die  that  death, 
anyhow;"  said  Dennis,  with  the  most  solemn  countenance 
imaginable.  "Hear  me  now,  boys,  hear  me  now:  I,  Dennis 
Finnegan,  knowin'  my  great  weakness,  deeply  sinsible  of 
my  past  sins,  an*  the  great  danger  I've  been  in,  hereby 
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take   me   solemn  oath  that,  so  long  as  I  live,   under  no 
provocation^whatever,  will  I  blow  out  a  candil  agin." 

Charge  to  the  Jury. 

A  judge  of  one  of  the  inferior  courts  of  Illinois,  in  a 
"certain  suit  before  his  court  pending/'  instructed  the  jury 
in  the  "case ''as  follows: 

"  If  the  jury  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  were  partners  in  the  grocery,  and  that 
plaintiff  bought  out  the  defendant,  and  gave  him  his  note  for 
the  interest,  and  the  defendant  paid  the  note  by  delivering  to 
the  plaintiff  a  cow. which  he  warranted  'not  breachy,'  and 
the  warranty  was  broken  by  reason  of  the  breachiness  of  the 
cow,  and  the  plaintiff  drove  the  cow  back  and  tendered  her 
to  defendant,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  receive  her,  and 
the  plaintiff  took  her  home  again,  and  put  a  heavy  yoke 
or  poke  upon  her  to  prevent  her  from  jumping  the  fences, 
and  the  cow,  in  undertaking  to  jum)?  a  fence,  by  reason 
of  the  poke  or  yoke,  broke  her  neck  and  died;  and,  if  the 
jury  further  believe  that  the  defendant's  interest  in  the 
grocery  was  not  worth  any  thing,  and  the  defendant's  note 
was  worthless,  and  the  cow  good  for  nothing,  either  for 
milk  or  beef,  or  for  'green  hide,'  then  the  jury  must  find 
out  for  themselves  how  they  will  decide  the  case,  for  the 
Court,  '  if  she  understands  herself,  and  she  thinks  she  do,' 
do  n't  know  how  such  a  case  should  be  decided." 


CCVIIL— Curing  a  Cold. 

The  first  time  that  I  began  to  sneeze,  a  friend  told  me 
to  bathe  my  feet  in  hot  water  and  go  to  bed ;  I  did  so. 
Shortly  after,  a  friend  told  me  to  get  up  and  take  a  cold 
shower-bath ;  I  did  that  also.  Within  an  hour  another 
friend  told  me  it  was  policy  to  feed  a  cold  and  starve  a 
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fever.  I  had  both,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  fill  up  for  the 
cold,  and  let  the  fever  starve  awhile.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  I  seldom  do  things  by  halves;  I  ate  pretty  heartily. 
I  conferred  my  custom  upon  a  stranger  who  had  just  opened 
a  restaurant  on  Cortland  Street  that  morning,  paying  him 
so  much  for  a  full  meal.  He  waited  near  me  in  respectful 
silence  until  I  had  finished  feeding  my  cold,  when  he  in- 
quired whether  people  about  the  town  were  much  afflicted 
with  colds.  I  told  him  they  were.  He  then  went  out  and 
took  in  his  sign. 

I  started  up  toward  the  office,  and  on  the  walk  encoun- 
tered another  bosom  friend,  who  told  me  that  a  quart  of 
warm  salt-water  would  come  as  near  curing  a  cold  as  any 
thing  in  the  world.  I  hardly  thought  I  had  room  for  it, 
but  I  tried  it  anyhow.  The  result  was  surprising.  Now, 
as  I  give  my  experience  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  troubled  with  this  distemper,  I  feel  that  they  will  see 
the  propriety  of  my  cautioning  them  against  following  such 
portions  of  it  as  proved  inefficient  with  me;  and,  acting 
upon  this  conviction,  I  warn  them  against  warm  salt-water. 
It  may  be  a  good  enough  remedy,  but  I  think  it  is  rather 
too  severe.  If  I  had  another  cold  in  the  head,  and  there 
was  no  course  left  me  but  to  take  either  an  earthquake  or  a 
quart  of  warm  salt-water,  I  would  take  my  chances  on  the 
earthquake. 

After  this,  every  body  in  the  hotel  became  interested; 
and  I  took  all  sorts  of  remedies, — hot  lemonade,  cold  lemon- 
ade, pepper-tea,  boneset,  stewed  Quaker,  hoarhound  sirup, 
onions  and  loaf-sugar,  lemons  and  brown  sugar,  vinegar  and 
laudanum,  five  bottles  of  fir  balsam,  eight  bottles  of  cherry 
pectoral,  and  ten  bottles  of  Uncle  Sam's  remedy.  One  of 
the  prescriptions  given  by  an  old  lady  was — well,  it  was 
dreadful.  She  mixed  a  decoction  composed  of  molasses, 
catnip,  peppermint,  aquafortis,  turpentine,  kerosene,  and 
various  other  drugs,  and  instructed  me  to  take  a  wine- 
glassful  of  it  every  fifteen  minutes.     I  never  took  but  one 
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dose,  that  was  enough.  I  had  to  take  to  my  bed,  and  re- 
main there  for  two  entire  days.  When  I  felt  a  little  better, 
more  things  were  recommended.  I  was  desperate,  and  willing 
to  take  any  thing.  Plain  gin  was  recommended,  then  gin  and 
molasses,  then  gin  and  onions.  I  took  all  three.  I  detected 
no  particular  result,  however,  except  that  I  had  acquired  a 
Samsonian  breath,  and  had  to  change  my  boarding  place. 

I  had  never  refused  a  remedy  yet,  and  it  seemed  poor 
policy  to  commence  then;  therefore  I  determined  to  take  a 
sheet-bath,  though  I  had  no  idea  what  sort  of  an  arrangement 
it  was.  It  was  administered  at  midnight,  and  the  weather 
was  very  frosty.  My  back  and  breast  were  stripped;  and  a 
sheet  (there  appeared  to  be  about  a  thousand  yards  of  it) 
soaked  in  ice-water  was  wound  around  me  until  I  resembled  a 
swab  for  a  columbiad.  It  is  a  cruel  expedient.  When  the 
chilly  rag  touches  one's  warm  flesh,  it  makes  him  start  with  a 
sudden  violence,  and  gasp  for  breath,  just  as  men  do  in  the 
death  agony.  It  froze  the  marrow  in  my  bones,  and  stopped 
the  beating  of  my  heart.     I  thought  my  time  had  come. 

When  I  recovered  from  this,  a  friend  ordered  the  applica- 
tion of  a  mustard-plaster  to  my  breast.  I  believe  that  would 
have  cured  me  effectually,  if  it  had  not  been  for  young  Clem- 
ens. When  I  went  to  bed,  I  put  the  mustard-plaster  where 
I  could  reach  it  when  I  should  be  ready  for  it;  but  young 
Clemens  got  hungry  in  the  night,  and  ate  it  up.  I  never 
saw  any  child  have  such  an  appetite.  I  am  confident  that 
he  would  have  eaten  me  if  I  had  been  healthy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CCIX. — Use  Plain  Language. 

What  do  you  say?  What?  I  really  do  not  understand 
you.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  yourself  again.  Upon  my 
word,  I  do  not !  Oh !  now  I  know :  you  mean  to  tell  me 
it  is  a  cold  day.  Why  did  you  not  say  at  once,  "It  is  a 
cold  day?"  If  you  wish  to  inform  me  that  it  rains  or  snows, 
pray  say  "It  rains,"  "  It  snows; "  or,  if  you  think  I  look  well, 
and  choose  to  compliment  me,  say,  "  I  think  you  look  well." 
But  you  answer,  "  That  is  so  common  and  so  plain,  and  what 
every  body  can  say."  Well,  and  what  if  every  body  can  ?  Is 
it  so  great  a  misfortune  to  be  understood  when  one  speaks, 
and  to  speak  like  the  rest  of  the  world?  I  will  tell  you 
what,  my  friend,  you  do  not  suspect  it,  and  I  shall  astonish 
you,  but  you  and  those  like  you  want  common  sense !  Nay, 
this  is  not  all ;  it  is  not  only  in  the  direction  of  your  wants 
that  you  are  in  fault,  but  of  your  superfluities ;  you  have 
too  much  conceit;  you  possess  an  opinion  that  you  have 
more  sense  than  others.  .  That  is  the  source  of  all  your 
pompous  nothings,  your  cloudy  sentences,  and  your  big 
words  without  a  meaning.  Before  you  accost  a  person,  or 
enter  a  room,  let  me  pull  you  by  the  sleeve  and  whisper  in 
your  ear:  "Do  not  try  to  show  off  your  sense;  have  none 
at  all;  that  is  your  cue.  Use  plain  language  if  you  can, 
just  such  as  you  find  others  use,  who,  in  your  opinion,  have 
no  understanding;  and  then  you,  perhaps,  will  get  credit 
for  having  some." 

(475) 
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CCX. — Moral  Courage. 

Have  the  courage  to  face  a  difficulty,  let  it  kick  you 
harder  than  you  bargained  for.  Difficulties,  like  thieves, 
often  disappear  at  a  glance.  Have  the  courage  to  leave  a 
convivial  party  at  the  proper  hour  for  doing  so,  however  great 
the  sacrifice;  and  to  stay  away  from  one  upon  the  slightest 
grounds  for  objection,  however  great  the  temptations  to  go. 
Have  the  courage  to  do  without  that  which  you  do  not 
need,  however  much  you  may  admire  it.  Have  the  courage 
to  speak  your  mind  when  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  do 
so,  and  hold  your  tongue  when  it  is  better  you  should  be 
silent.  Have  the  courage  to  speak  to  a  poor  friend  in  a 
seedy  coat,  even  in  the  street,  and  when  a  rich  one  is  nigh. 
The  effort  is  less  than  many  people  take  it  to  be,  and  the 
act  is  worthy  of  a  king.  Have  the  courage  to  admit  that 
you  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  you  will  remove  the  fact 
from  the  minds  of  others,  putting  a  desirable  impression  in 
the  place  of  an  unfavorable  one.  Have  the  courage  to  adhere 
to  the  first  resolution  when  you  can  not  change  it  for  the 
better,  and  to  abandon  it  at  the  eleventh  hour  upon  con- 
viction. Have  the  courage  to  cut  the  most  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance you  possess,  when  he  convinces  you  that  he  lacks 
principle.  "A  friend  should  bear  with  a  friend's  infirmi- 
ties"— not  vices. 

KIND   WORDS. 

As  the  breath  of  the  dew  to  the  tender  plant,  they  gently 
fall  upon  the  drooping  heart,  refreshing  its  withered  tendrils, 
and  smoothing  its  burning  woes.  Bright  oases  they  are,  in 
life's  great  desert.  Who  can  estimate  the  pangs  they  have 
alleviated,  or  the  good  works  they  have  accomplished? 

Long  after  they  are  uttered,  they  reverberate  in  the 
soul's  inner  chamber,  and  low,  sweet,  liquid  strains,  that 
quell  all  the  raging  storms  that  may  have  before  existed. 
And,  oh!  when  the  heart  is  sad,  and  like  a  broken  harp, 
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the  sweetest  chords  of  pleasure  cease  to  vibrate,  who  can 
tell  the  power  of  one  kind  word?  One  little  word  of  tender- 
ness, gushing  in  upon  the  soul,  will  sweep  the  long  neg- 
lected chords,  and  awaken  the  most  pleasant  strains. 

When  borne  down  with  the  trials  and  troubles  of  life, 
we  are  ready  to  sink  faintly  by  the  way,  how  like  the 
cheering  rays  of  sunshine,  do  kind  words  come !  They  dis- 
perse the  clouds,  dispel  the  gloom,  and  drive  sorrow  far 
away. 

Kind  words  are  like  jewels  in  the  heart,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, but,  perhaps,  to  cheer,  by  their  memory,  a  long, 
sad  life ;  while  words  of  cruelty  are  like  darts  in  the  bosom, 
wounding,  and  leaving  scars  that  will  be  borne  to  the  grave 
by  their  victim. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  do  not  always  seek,  by  kind 
words,  to  scatter  sunbeams  along  the  pathway  of  others? 


CCXL-— Short  Selections. 

ADVERSITY. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 

And  this,  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

— Shakespeare. 

REVENGE. 

Must  I  despise  thee  too,  as  well  as  hate  thee? 
Complain  of  grief  1     Complain  thou  art  a  man. 
Priam  from  fortune's  lofty  summit  fell; 
Great  Alexander,  'mid  his  conquests,  mourned ; 
Heroes  and  demi-gods  have  known  their  sorrows; 
Csesars  have  wept — and  I  have  had  my  blow! 
But  'tis  revenged;  and  now,  my  work  is  done! 
Yet,  ere  I  fall,  be  it  one  part  of  vengeance 
To  make  even-  thee  confess  that  I  am  just. 
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Thou  seest  a  prince,  whose  father  thou  hast  slain, 
Whose  native  country  thou  hast  lain  in  blood, 
Whose  sacred  person — oh!  thou  has  profaned, 
Whose  reign  extinguished!     What  was  left  to  me, 
So  highly  born?    No  kingdom,  but  revenge! 
No  treasure,  but  thy  tortures  and  thy  groans! 
If  cold,  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them  they  judge  not  of  superior  beings, 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue!  — Young. 

MISFORTUNE. 

Nothing  is  a  misery, 

Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so; 

We  can  not  be  more  faithful  to  ourselves 

In  any  thing  that's  manly,  than  to  make 

111  fortune  as  contemptible  to  us 

As  it  makes  us  to  others. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


CCXII. — Putting  up  Stoves. 

The  first  step  a  person  takes  toward  putting  up  a  stove  is 
to  put  on  a  very  old  and  ragged  coat,  under  the  impression 
that,  when  he  gets  his  mouth  full  of  plaster,  it  will  keep  his 
shirt-bosom  clean.  Next,  he  gets  his  hands  inside  the  place 
where  the  pipe  ought  to  go,  and  blacks  his  fingers,  and  then 
he  carefully  makes  a  black  mark  down  the  side  of  his  nose. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  any  headway  in  doing  this  work 
until  this  mark  is  made. 

Having  got  his  face  properly  marked,  the  victim  is  ready 
to  begin  the  ceremony.  The  head  of  the  family,  who  is  the 
big  goose  of  the  sacrifice,  grasps  one  side  of  the  bottom  of 
the  stove,  and  his  wife  and  the  hired  girl  take  hold  of  the 
other  side.  In  this  way  the  load  is  started  from  the  wood- 
shed toward  the  parlor.  Going  through  the  door,  the  head 
of  the  family  will  carefully  swing  his  side  of  the  stove 
around  and  jam  his  thumb-nail  against  the  door-post.  This 
part  of  the  ceremony  is  never  omitted. 
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Having  got  the  stove  comfortably  in  place,  the  next  thing 
is  to  find  the  legs.  Two  of  them  are  left  inside  the  stove 
since  the  spring  before;  the  other  two  must  be  hunted  after 
twenty-five  minutes.  •  They  are  usually  found  under  the 
coal.  Then  the  head  of  the  family  holds  up  one  side  of  the 
stove  while  his  wife  puts  two  of  the  legs  in  place ;  next,  he 
holds  up  the  other  side  while  the  other  two  are  fixed,  and 
one  of  the  first  two  falls  out.  By  the  time  the  stove  is  on 
its  legs,  he  gets  reckless  and  takes  off  his  old  coat,  regard- 
less of  his  linen. 

Then  he  goes  off  for  the  pipe,  and  gets  a  cinder  in  his 
eye.  It  don't  make  any  difference  how  well  the  pipe  was 
put  up  last  year,  it  will  be  found  a  little  too  short  or  a 
little  too  long.  The  head  of  the  family  jams  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and,  taking  a  joint  of  pipe  under  each  arm,  goes 
to  the  tin-shop  to  have  it  fixed.  When  he  gets  back,  he 
.steps  upon  one  of  the  best  parlor  chairs  to  see  if  the  pipe 
fits,  and  his  wife  makes  him  get  down  for  fear  he  will 
scratch  the  varnish  off  the  chair  with  the  nails  in  his  boot- 
heel.  In  getting  down  he  will  surely  step  on  the  cat,  and 
may  thank  his  stars  it  is  not  the  baby.  Then  he  gets  an 
old  chair,  and  climbs  up  to  the  chimney  again,  to  find  that 
in  cutting  the  pipe  off,  the  end  has  been  left  too  big  for 
the  hole  in  the  chimney.  So  he  goes  to  the  wood-shed,  and 
splits  one  side  of  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  an  old  axe,  and 
squeezes  it  in  his  hands  to  make  it  smaller.  Finally  he  gets 
the  pipe  in  shape,  and  finds  that  the  stove  does  not  stand 
true. 

Then  himself  and  wife  and  the  hired  girl  move  the  stove 
to  the  left,  and  the  legs  fall  out  again.  The  next  move  is 
to  the  right.  More  difficulty  with  the  legs.  Move  to  the 
front  a  little.  Elbow  not  even  with  the  hole  in  the  chimney, 
and  he  goes  to  the  wood-shed  after  some  little  blocks. 
While  putting  the  blocks  under  the  legs  the  pipe  comes  out 
of  the  chimney.  That  remedied,  the  elbow  keeps  tipping 
over,  to  the  great  alarm  of  his  wife.     He  then  gets  the 
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dinner-table  out,  puts  the  old  chair  on  it,  gets  his  wife  to 
hold  the  chair,  and  balances  himself  on  it  to  drive  some 
nails  in  the  ceiling,  and  drops  the  hammer  on  his  wife's 
head.  At  last  he  gets  the  nails  driven,  makes  a  wire-swing 
to  hold  the  pipe,  hammers  a  little  here,  pulls  a  little  there, 
takes  a  long  breath,  and  announces  the  ceremony  completed. 
Job  never  put  up  any  stoves.  It  would  have  ruined  his 
reputation  if  he  had. 

CCXIII. — Words  op  Strength. 

There  are  three  lessons  I  would  write 

Three  words  as  with  a  burning  pen, 
In  tracings  of  eternal  light, 

Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Have  hope.     Though  clouds  environ  now, 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 

Put  thou  the  shadow  from  thy  brow, 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  faith.     Where'er  thy  bark  is  driven — 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth; — 

Know  this — God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
The  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Have  love.     Not  love  alone  for  one, 

But,  man  as  man  thy  brother  call, 
And  scatter  like  the  circling  sun, 

Thy  charities  on  all. 

Thus  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul — 
Hope,  Faith,  and  Love — and  thou  shalt  find 

Strength  when  life's  surges  rudest  roll, 

Light  when  thou  else  wert  blind.  — Schiller. 

Engaging  Manners. 

There  are  a  thousand  pretty,  engaging  little  ways  which 
every  person  may  put  on,  without  the  risk  of  being  deemed 
either  affected  or  foppish.  The  sweet  smile,  the  quiet,  cor- 
dial bow,  the  earnest  movement  in  addressing  a  friend,  or 
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more  especially  a  stranger,  whom  one  may  recommend  to 
our  good  regards,  the  inquiring  glance,  the  graceful  atten- 
tion, which  is  captivating  when  united  with  self-possession, — 
these  will  insure  us  the  good  regards  of  even  a  churl. 
Above  all,  there  is  a  certain  softness  of  manner  which  should 
be  cultivated,  and  which,  in  either  man  or  woman,  adds  a 
charm  that  almost  entirely  compensates  for  lack  of  beauty. 
The  voice  may  be  modulated  so  to  intonate,  that  it  will 
speak  directly  to  the  heart,  and  from  that  elicit  an  answer; 
and  politeness  may  be  made  essential  to  our  nature.  Neither 
is  time  thrown  away  in  attending  to  such  things,  insignifi- 
cant as  they  may  seem  to  those  who  engage  in  weightier 
matters. 


CCXIV.— Courage. 

Courage  1 — Nothing  can  withstand 
Long  a  wronged,  undaunted  land 
If  the  hearts  within  her  be 
True  unto  themselves  and  thee, 
Thou  freed  giant,  Liberty  I 
Oh,  no  mountain-nymph  art  thou, 
When  the  helm  is  on  thy  brow, 
And  the  sword  is  in  thy  hand, 
Fighting  for  thy  own  good  land. 

Courage! — Nothing  e'er  withstood 
Freemen  fighting  for  their  good; 
Armed  with  all  their  father's  fame, 
They  will  win  and  wear  a  name, 
That  shall  go  to  endless  glory, 
Like  the  gods  of  old  Greek  story, 
Raised  to  heaven  and  heavenly  worth, 
For  the  good  they  gave  to  earth. 

Courage! — There  is  none  so  poor 

(None  of  all  who  wrong  endure), 

None  so  humble,  none  so  weak, 

But  may  flush  his  father's  cheek. 
K.  N.  E.-41. 
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And  his  maiden's,  dear  and  true, 
With  the  deeds  that  he  may  do. 
Be  his  days  as  dark  as  night, 
He  may  make  himself  a  light. 
What  though  sunken  be  his  sun? 
There  are  stars  when  day  is  done! 

Courage! — Who  will  be  a  slave, 

That  hath  strength  to  dig  a  grave, 

And  therein  his  fetters  hide, 

And  lay  a  tyrant  by  his  side? 

Courage! — Hope,  howe'er  he  fly 

For  a  time,  can  never  die! 

Courage,  therefore,  brother  men! 

Courage!     To  the  fight  again! 

— Barry  Cornwall. 


CCXV.— What  Time  is  It? 

What  time  is  it? 
Time  to  do  well; 

Time  to  live  better; 
Give  up  that  grudge; 
Answer  that  letter; 
Speak  that  kind  word,  to  sweeten  a  sorrow; 
Do  that  good  deed  you  would  leave  till  to-morrow. 
Time  to  try  hard 

In  that  new  situation; 
Time  to  build  up  on 
A  solid  foundation. 
Giving  up  needlessly,  changing  and  drifting; 
Reaving  the  quicksands  that  ever  are  shifting. 

What  time  is  it? 
Time  to  be  thrifty; 

Farmers,  take  warning — 
Plow  in  the  springtime; 
Sow  in  the  morning; 
Spring  rain  is  coming,  zephyrs  are  blowing; 
Heaven  will  attend  to  the  quickening  and  growing. 
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Time  to  count  cost; 
Lessen  expenses; 
Time  to  look  well 
To  the  gates  and  the  fences : 
Making  and  mending,  as  good  workers  should; 
Shutting  out  evil  and  keeping  the  good. 

What  time  is  it? 
Time  to  be  earnest, 

Laying  up  treasure; 
Time  to  be  thoughtful, 
Choosing  true  pleasure; 
Loving  stern  justice — of  truth  being  fond; 
Making  your  word  just  as  good  as  your  bond. 
Time  to  be  happy, 
Doing  your  best; 
Time  to  be  trustful, 
Leaving  the  rest; 
Knowing  in  whatever  country  or  clime, 
Ne'er  can  we  call  back  one  minute  of  time. 


CCXVI. — The  Old  Man  in  the  Stylish  Church. 

Well,  wife,  I  've  been  to  church  to-day — been  to  a  stylish  one — 
And,  seein'  you  can't  go  from  home,  I'll  tell  you  what  was 

done; 
You  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  what  I  saw  there  to-day ; 
The  sisters  were  fixed  up  so  fine  they  hardly  bowed  to  pray. 

I  had  on  these  coarse  clothes  of  mine — not  much  the  worse  for 

wear — 
But,  then,  they  knew  I  wasn't  one  they  call  a  millionaire; 
So  they  led  the  old  man  to  a  seat  away  back  by  the  door; 
'T  was  bookless  and  uncushioned,  a  reserved  seat  for  the  poor. 

Pretty  soon  in  came  a  stranger  with  gold  rings  and  clothing 

fine; 
They  led  him  to  a  cushioned  seat  far  in  advance  of  mine; 
I  thought  that  wa'n't  exactly  right  to  seat  him  up  so  near, 
When  he  was  young,  and  I  was  old,  and  very  hard  to  hear. 
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But  then  there's  no  accountin'  for  what  some  people  do; 
The  finest  clothing  nowadays  oft  get*  the  finest  pew; 
But  when  we  reach  the  blessed  home,  all  undefiled  by  sin, 
We'll  see  wealth  beggin'  at  the  gate  while  poverty  goes  in. 

I  could  n't  hear  the  sermon,  I  sat  so  far  away, 

So,  through  the  hours  of  service,  I  could   only  "  watch  and 

pray," 
Watch  the  doin's  of  the  Christians  sitting  near  me,  round  about; 
Fray  that  God  would  make  them  pure  within  as  they  were  pure 

without. 

While  I  sat  there,  lookin'  all  around  upon  the  rich  and  great, 
I  kept  thinking  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar  at  his  gate; 
How,  by  all  but  dogs  forsaken,  the  poor  beggar's  form  grew  cold, 
And  the  angels  bore  his  spirit  to  the  mansions  built  of  gold; 

How  at  last  the  rich  man  perished,  and  his  spirit  took  its  flight 
From  the  purple  and  fine  linen  to  the  home  of  endless  night; 
There  he  learned,  as  he  stood  gazin'  at  the  beggar  in  the  sky, 
"It  isn't  all  of  life  to  live,  nor  all  of  death  to  die." 

I  doubt  not  there  were  wealthy  sires  in  that  religious  fold 
Who  went  up  from  their  dwellings  like  the  Pharisee  of  old ; 
Then  returned  home  from  their  worship  with  a  head  uplifted 

high, 
To  spurn  the  hungry  from  their  door  with  naught  to  satisfy. 

Out,  out!  with  such  professions;  they  are  doin'  more  to-day 
To  stop  the  weary  sinner  from  the  gospel's  shinin'  way 
Than  all  the  books  of  infidels ;  than  all  that  has  been  tried 
Since  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem — since  Christ  was  crucified. 

How  simple  are  the  works  of  God,  and  yet  how  very  grand! 

The  shells  in  ocean  caverns — the  flowers  on  the  land — 

He  gilds  the  cloud  of  evenin'  with  the  gold  light  from  his 

throne, 
Not  for  the  rich  man  only;  not  for  the  poor  alone. 

Then  why  should  man  look  down  on  man  because  of  lack  of 

gold? 
Why  seat  him  in  the  poorest  pew  because  his  clothes  are  old? 
A  heart  with  noble  motives — a  heart  that  God  has  blest — 
May  be  beatin'  heaven's  music  'neath  that  faded  coat  and  vest. 
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I  am  old — I  may  be  childish — but  I  love  simplicity; 
I  love  to  see  it  shinin'  in  a  Christian's  piety; 
Jesus  told  us  in  His  sermons,  in  Judea's  mountains  wild, 
He  that  wants  to  go  to  heaven  must  be  like  a  little  child. 

Our  heads  are  growing  gray,  dear  wife — our  hearts  are  beatin' 

slow — 
In  a  little  while  the  Master  will  call  for  us  to  go; 
When  we  reach  the  pearly  gateways,  and  look  in  with  joyful 

eyes, 
We'll  see  no  stylish  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  skies. 

— John  H.  Yates. 


CCXVII. — Short  Selections. 

CONTENT. 

The  bliss  of  man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 

Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind, 

No  pow'rs  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share, 

But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  for  what  use  were  finer  optics  given? 

T  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heaven. 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er, 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore! 

Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain! 

If  nature  thund'red  in  his  op'ning  ears, 

And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  still 

The  whispering  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill? 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise, 

Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies?  —Pope. 

SUSPICION. 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights! 
Yond'   Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much;  such  men  are  dangerous. 
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Would  he  were  fatter: — But  I  fear  him  not; 

Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

80  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.  — Shakespeare. 

CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  a  dang'rous 
Thing;  it  makes  a  man  a  coward.     A  man 
Can  not  steal  but  it  accuseth  him.     A  man 
Can  not  swear  but  it  checks  him: 
Tis  a  blushing,  shame-fac'd  spirit,  that 
Mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom;  it  fills 
.  One  full  of  obstacles.     It  made  me  once 
Restore  a  purse  of  gold,  that  by  chance  I 
Found.     It  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it. 
It  is  turned  out  of  towns  and  cities  for 
A  dang'rous  thing;  and  every  man  that  means 
To  live  well,  endeavors  to  trust  to  himself, 
And  live  without  it.  — Shakespeare. 


CCXVIII. — A  Thrilling  Incident.. 

The  world  of  fiction  hardly  contains  a  more  thrilling 
chapter  than  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee, 
Presbyterian  minister. 

Mr.  Lee  was  sitting  in  his  study  about  midnight,  prfc- 
paring  a  discouse  to  deliver  to  his  congregation,  when  he 
heard  a  noise  behind  him,  and  became  conscious  that  some 
one  was  in  the  room.  Mr.  Lee  exclaimed,  "What's  the 
matter?"  and,  turning  around  his  chair,  beheld  the  grim 
face  of  a  burglar,  who  was  pointing  a  pistol  at  his  breast. 
The  ruffian  had'  entered  the  house  by  a  side  window,  sup- 
posing all  the  occupants  were  asleep. 

"Give  me  your  watch  and  money,"  said  he,  " or  I  will  fire." 

"  You  may  put  down  your  weapons,  for  I  shall  make  no 
resistance,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  all  the  valuables 
that  I  possess,"  was  Mr.  Lee's  calm  reply. 
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The  burglar  withdrew  his  menacing  pistol,  and  Mr.  Lee 
said : 

" 1  will  conduct  you  to  the  place  where  my  most  precious 
treasures  are  placed." 

He  opened  the  door  and  pointed  to  the  cot  where  his  two 
children  lay  in  the  sleep  of  innocence  and  peace. 

"  These,"  said  he,  "are  my  most  precious  jewels.  Will 
you  take  them?" 

He  proceeded  to  say  that  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  he 
had  few  earthly  possessions,  and  that  his  means  were  devoted 
to  but  one  object — the  education  of  his  two  motherless  chil- 
dren. The  burglar  was  deeply  and  visibly  affected  by  these 
remarks.  Tears  filled  his  eyes,  and  he  expressed  the  utmost 
sorrow  for  the  wicked  act  he  had  commited. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  Lee,  the  would-be  criminal 
consented  to  kneel  and  join  in  prayer;  and  there,  in  that 
lonely  house,  amid  the  silence  of  midnight,  the  offender 
poured  forth  his  remorse  and  penitence,  while  the  repre- 
sentative of  religion,  of  peace  and  good  will,  told  him  to 
"go  and  sin  no  more." 

CCXIX.— Silence. 

How  eloquent  is  silence!  Acquiescence,  contradication, 
difference,  disdain,  embarrassment,  and  awe,  may  all  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  nothing.  It  may  be  necessary  to  illus- 
trate this  apparent  paradox  by  a  few  examples.  Do  you 
seek  an  assurance  of  your  lady  love's  affection?  The  fair 
one  confirms  her  lover's  fondest  hopes  by  a  compliant  and 
assenting  silence.  Should  you  hear  an  assertion,  which  you 
may  deem  false,  made  by  some  one  of  whose  veracity  polite- 
ness may  withhold  you  from  openly  declaring  your  doubt, 
you  denote  a  difference  of  opinion  by  remaining  silent.  Are 
you  receiving  a  reprimand  from  a  superior?  You  mark 
your  respect  by  an  attentive  silence.  Are  you  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  frivolous  conversation  of  a  fop?    You  signify 
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your  opinion  of  him  by  treating  his  loquacity  with  con- 
temptuous silence.  Are  you,  in  the  course  of  any  negotia- 
tion, about  to  enter  on  a  discussion  painful  to  your  own 
feelings  and  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it?  The  sub- 
ject is  almost  invariably  prefaced  by  an  awkward  silence. 
Silence  has  also  its  utility  and  advantages.  And  first,  what 
an  invaluable  portion  of  domestic  strife  might  have  been 
prevented;  how  often  might  the  quarrel,  which,  by  mutual 
aggravation,  has  perhaps  terminated  in  bloodshed*  have 
been  checked  at  its  commencement  by  a  judicious  silence ! 
Those  persons  only  who  have  experienced  them  are  aware 
of  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  forbearance  which,  to  the 
exasperating  threat,  the  malicious  sneer,  or  the  unjustly 
imputated  culpability,  shall  never  answer  a  word.  Secondly, 
there  are  not  wanting  instances  where  the  reputation,  fort- 
une, the  happiness,  nay,  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  might 
be  preserved  by  a  charitable  silence. 

The  Real  Gentleman. 

Not  he  who  displays  the  latest  fashion — dresses  in  ex- 
travagance, with  gold  rings  and  chains  to  display;  not  he 
who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  constant  use  of  profane 
language  and  vulgar  words ;  not  he  who  is  proud  and  over- 
bearing, who  oppresses  the  poor,  and  looks  with  contempt 
on  honest  industry;  nor  he  who  can  not  control  his  pas- 
sions, and  humble  himself  as  a  child;  no,  none  of  these 
are  real  gentlemen.  It  is  he  who  is  kind  and  obliging — 
who  is  ready  to  do  you  a  favor  with  no  hope  of  reward — who 
visits  the  poor,  and  assists  those  who  are  in  need — who  is 
more  careful  of  his  heart  than  of  the  dress  of  his  person — 
who  is  humble  and  sociable — not  irascible  or  revengeful — 
who  always  speaks  the  truth  without  resorting  to  profane  or 
indecent  words.  Such  a  man  is  a  gentleman,  wherever  he 
may  be  found.  Rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  appellation. 
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CCXX. — Short  Selections. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

The  night  came  down  in  terror.     Through  the  air 

Mountains  of  clouds,  with  lurid  summits  roll'd; 
The  lightning  kindling  with  its  vived  glare 

Their  outlines,  as  they  rose,  heaped  fold  on  fold; 
The  wind,  in  fitful  sighs,  swept  o'er  the  sea; 

And  then  a  sudden  lull,  gentle  as  sleep, 
Soft  as  an  infant's  breathing,  seem'd  to  be 

Lain,  like  enchantment,  on  the  throbbing  deep. 
But  false  the  calm!  for  soon  the  strengthen' d  gale 
Burst  in  one  loud  explosion,  far  and  wide, 
Drowning  the  thunder's  voice!  — Epe»  Sargent, 

TIME. 

Time  flows  from  instants;  and,  of  these,  each  one 
Should  be  esteemed  as  if  it  were  alone. 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  highly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes, 
Let  it  but  slide  into  th'  eternal  main, 
No  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  again. 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last 
When  winged  time,  which  fix'd  the  prints,  is  gone. 

—  Sir  John  Beaumont 

THE  PATH  OF  DUTY. 

The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  of  glory; 
He  that,  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden  roses. 

The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  of  glory; 

He  that,  ever  following  her  commands 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands 

Through  the  long  gorge  to  the  fair  light,  has  won 
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His  path  upward,  and  prevailed, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty,  scaled, 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

— Tennyson. 


CCXXI.^— The  Isle  of  Long  Ago. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realm  of  tears, 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme, 
And  a  boundless  sweep  and  a  surge  sublime, 
As  it  blends  with  the  Ocean  of  Years. 

How  the  winters  are  drifting,  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  summers,  like  buds  between; 
And  the  year  in  the  sheaf— so  they  come  and  they  go 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow, 
As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There's  a  magical  isle  up  the  river  of  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing; 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  staying. 

And  the  name  of  that  isle  is  the  Long  Ago; 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there; 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow — 
There  are  heaps  of  dust — but  we  loved  them  so! — 

There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair: 

There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings, 

And  a  part  of  an  infant's  prayer; 
There's  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings, 
There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings, 

And  the  garments  that  she  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved,  when  the  fairy  shore 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air; 
And  we  sometimes  hear,  through  the  turbulent  roar, 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair. 
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Oh,  remembered  for  aye,  be  the  blessed  Isle, 

All  the  day  of  our  life  till  night — 
When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile, 
And  our  eyes. are  closing  to  slumber  awhile, 

May  that  "Greenwood"  of  Soul  be  in  sight! 

— B.  F.  Taylor. 

CCXXIL— The  Lost  Arts. 

The  art  of  making  daily  bread, 

With  work  of  hands  and  work  of  head, 

Instead  of  basely  plotting  for  it, 
Seems  lost  to  many  a  mind  and  heart, 
Whose  fathers  loved  industrious  art 

As  much  as  their  fast  sons  abhor  it. 

The  art  of  living  frugal  lives, 

With  honest  husbands,  faithful  wives, 

Without  a  thought  of  mean  divorces, 
Is  half  forgotten  there  and  here, 
By  those  who  never  love  or  fear 

The  law  which  fate  at  last  enforces. 

The  art  of  holding  public  trust, 
Without  vile  crawling  in  the  dust 

To  reach  the  nigh  or  humble  station, 
Is  classed  among  forgotten  arts, 
So  many  sacrifice  their  hearts, 

On  shrine  of  base  humiliation. 

The  noble  art  of  seeking  out 

The  man  we  scarce  can  do  without, 

To  stop  the  public  treasures  leaking, 
The  manly  art  ignoring  self, 
Undazed  by  golden  gleams  of  pelf, 

Is  lost,  alas !  in  office -seeking. 

The  art  of  earning  .more,  not  less, 
Than  's  paid  for  vain  parade  and  dress, 

And  saving  for  a  day  that's  rainy, 
And  wintry  age,  that  comes  too  soon, 
And  sickness,  that  may  smite  at  noon, 

Is  lost  in  fashion's  maze  by  many. 
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The  art  of  paying  as  you  go, 
And  dreading  any  debt  to  owe, 

Preferring  corduroy  and  cotton 
To  costly  silks  obtained  on  trust, 
And  satins  trailing  in  the  dust, 

Is  almost  lost  and  quite  forgotten. 


CCXXIII. — The  Inspiration  op  the  Bible. 

Such  is  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Christianity  that  it  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  all,  and  it  provides  for  all,  not 
only  by  its  precepts  and  by  its  doctrines,  but  also  by  its 
evidence. 

The  poor  man  may  know  nothing  of  history,  or  science, 
or  philosophy;  he  may  have  read  scarcely  any  book  but 
the  Bible;  he  may  be  totally  unable  to  vanquish  the  skeptic 
in  the  arena  of  public  debate;  but  he  is  nevertheless  sur- 
rounded by  a  panoply  which  the  shafts  of  infidelity  can 
never  pierce. 

You  may  go  to  the  home  of  the  poor  cottager,  whose 
heart  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  vital  Christianity ; 
you  may  see  him  gather  his  little  family  around  him ;  he 
expounds  to  them  the  wholesome  doctrines  and  principles 
of  the  Bible;  and,  if  they  want  to  know  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  rests  his  faith,  of  the  divine  origin  of  his  religion, 
he  can  tell  them,  upon  reading  the  book  which  teaches 
Christianity,  he  finds  not  only  a  perfectly  true  description 
of  his  own  natural  character,  but  in  the  provisions  of  this 
religion  a  perfect  adaptation  to  all  his  needs. 

It  is  a  religion  by  which  to  live — a  religion  by  which  to 
die;  a  religion  which  cheers  in  darkness,  relieves  in  per- 
plexity, supports  in  adversity,  keeps  steadfast  in  prosperity, 
and  guides  the  inquirer  to  that  blessed  land  where  "the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  give  the  Bible  a  welcome — 
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a  cordial  reception ;  obey  its  precepts,  trust  its  promises,  and 
rely  implicitly  upon  that  Divine  Redeemer,  whose  religion 
brings  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace 
and  good  will  to  men. 

Thus  will  you  fulfill  the  noble  end  of  your  existence, 
and  the  great  God  of  the  universe  will  be  your  father  and 
your  friend;  and,  when  the  last  mighty  convulsion  shall 
shake  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  sky;  and  the  frag- 
ments of  a  thousand  barks,  richly  freighted  with  intellect 
and  learning,  are  scattered  on  the  shores  of  error  and 
delusion,  your  vessel  shall  in  safety  outride  the  storm,  and 
enter  in  triumph  the  haven  of  eternal  rest. 

— Edw.  Winthrop. 


CCXXIV.— Prayer  and  Potatoes. 

An  old  lady  sat  in  her  old  arm-chair, 
With  wrinkled  visage  and  disheveled  hair, 

And  pale,  hunger-worn  features; 
For  days  and  for  weeks  her  only  fare, 
As  she  sat  there  in  her  old  arm-chair, 

Had  been  potatoes. 

But,  now  they  were  gone;  of  bad  or  good, 
Not  one  was  left  for  the  old  lady's  food 

Of  those  potatoes; 
And  she  sighed  and  said,  "What  shall  I  do? 
Where  shall  I  send  and  to  whom  shall  I  go 

For  more  potatoes?" 

And  she  thought  of  the  deacon  over  the  way, 
The  deacon  so  ready  to  worship  and  pray, 

Whose  cellar  was  full  of  potatoes; 
And  she  said,  "  I  will  send  for  the  deacon  to  come; 
He'll  not  mind  much  to  give  me  some 

Of  such  a  store  of  potatoes." 

And  the  deacon  came  over  as  fast  as  he  could, 
Thinking  to  do  the  old  lady  some  good, 
But  never  once  of  potatoes; 
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lie  asked  her  at  once  what  was  her  chief  want, 
And  she,  simple  soul,  expecting  a  grant, 
Immediately  answered,  "  Potatoes." 

But  the  deacon's  religion  didn't  lie  that  way; 
He  was  more  accustomed  to  preach  and  to  pray 

Than  to  give  of  his  hoarded  potatoes; 
So,  not  hearing,  of  course,  what  the  old  lady  said, 
He  rose  to  pray  with  uncovered  head, 

But  she  only  thought  of  potatoes. 

He  prayed  for  patience   and  wisdom   and  grace; 
But,  when  he  prayed,  "Lord,  give  her  peace," 

She  audibly  sighed,  "give  potatoes;" 
And,  at  the  end  of  each  prayer  which  he  said, 
He  heard,  or  thought  that  he  heard,  in  its  stead, 

That  same  request  for  potatoes. 

The  deacon  was  troubled;  knew  not  what  to  do; 
'Twas  very  embarrassing  to  have  her  act  so 

About  "those  carnal  potatoes." 
So,  ending  his  prayers,  he  started  for  home, 
But,  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  he  heard  a  deep  groan, 

"Oh,  give  to  the  hungry,  potatoes!" 

And  that  groan  followed  him  all  the  way  home; 
In  the  midst  of  the  night  it  haunted  his  room, 

"Oh,  give  to  the  hungry,  potatoes!" 
He  could  bear  it  no  longer;  arose  and  dressed; 
From  his  well-filled  cellar  taking  in  haste 

A  bag  of  his  best  potatoes. 

Again  he  went  to  the  widow's  lone  hut; 
Her  sleepless  eyes  she  had  not  shut; 
But  there  she  sat  in  that  old  arm-chair, 
With  the  same  wan  features,  the  same  sad  air, 
And,  entering  in,  he  poured  on  the  floor 
A  bushel  or  more  from  his  goodly  store 
Of  choicest  potatoes. 

The  widow's  heart  leaped  up  for  joy, 
Her  face  was  haggard  and  wan  no  more, 
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"Now,"  said  the  deacon,  "shall  we  pray?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  widow,  "now  you  may." 
And  he  kneeled  him  down  on  the  sanded  floor, 
Where  he  had  poured  his  goodly  store, 

And  such  a  prayer  the  deacon  prayed, 
As  never  before  his  lips  essayed; 
No  longer  embarrassed,  but  free  and  full, 
He  poured  out  the  voice  of  a  liberal  soul, 
And  the  widow  responded  aloud,  "Amen!" 
But  said  no  more  of  potatoes. 

And  would  you,  who  hear  this  simple  tale, 

Pray  for  the  poor,  and  praying  prevail? 

Then  preface  your  prayers  with  alms  and  good  deeds; 

Search  out  the  poor,  their  wants  and  their  needs; 

Pray  for  peace  and  grace   and  spiritual  food, 

For  wisdom  and  guidance,  for  all  these  are  good, 

But  don't  forget  the  potatoes. 

— Rev.  J.  T.  Peltree. 


CCXXV.— Courting. 

Courting  iz  a  luxury,  it  iz  sallad,  it  iz  ise  water,  it  iz  a 
beveridge,  it  iz  the  pla  spell  ov  the  soul.  The  man  who  haz 
never  courted  haz  lived  in  vain;  he  haz  bin  a  blind  man 
amung  landskapes  and  waterskapes ;  he  haz  bin  a  deff  man 
in  the  land  ov  hand  orgins,  and  by  the  side  ov  murmuring 
canals.  Courting  iz  like  2  little  springs  ov  soft  water  that 
steal  out  from  under  a  rock  at  the  fut  ov  a  mountain,  and 
run  down  the  hill  side  by  side,  singing  and  dansing,  and 
spatering  each  uther,  eddying  and  frothing  and  kaskading, 
now  hiding  under  bank,  now  full  ov  sun,  and  now  full  ov 
shadder,  till  bimeby  tha  jine,  and  then  tha  go  slow.  I  am 
in  faver  ov  long  courting;  it  gives  the  parties  a  chance  to 
find  out  each  uther's  trump  kards;  it  iz  good  exercise,  and 
iz  jist  az  innersent  az  2  merino  lambs.  Courting  iz  like  straw- 
berries and  cream,  wants  tew  be  did  slow,  then  yu  git  the 
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flaver.  I  hav  saw  folks  git  ackquainted,  fall  in  luv,  git 
marrid,  settel  down,  and  git  tew  wurk  in  3  weeks  from  date. 
This  iz  jist  the  wa  sum  folks  larn  a  trade,  and  akounts  for  the 
grate  number  ov  almitey  mean  mechanicks  we  hav,  and  the 
poor  jobs  tha  turn  out 

Perhaps  it  iz  best  i  shud  state  sum  good  advise  tew  yung 
men,  who  are  about  tew  court  with  a  final  view  to  matri- 
mony, az  it  waz.  In  the  fust  plase,  yung  man,  yu  want  tew 
git  yure  system  awl  rite,  and  then  find  a  yung  woman  who 
iz  willing  tew  be  courted  on  the  square.  The  nex  thing  iz 
tew  find  out  how  old  she  is,  which  yu  kan  dew  bi  asking 
her,  and  she  will  sa  that  she  is  19  years  old,  and  this  yu  will 
find  won't  be  far  from  out  ov  the  wa.  The  nex  best  thing 
iz  tew  begin  moderate ;  say  onse  every  nite  in  the  week  for 
the  fust  six  months,  increasing  the  dose  az  the  pasheint  seems 
to  require  it.  It  iz  a  fust  rate  wa  tew  court  the  girl's  mother 
a  leettle  on  the  start,  for  there  iz  one  thing  a  woman  never 
despizes,  and  that  iz  a  leettle  good  courting,  if  it  iz  dun 
strikly  on  the  square.  After  the  fust  year  yu  will  begin  to  be 
well  ackquainted  and  will  begin  tew  like  the  bizzness.  Thare 
iz  one  thing  I  alwus  advise,  and  that  iz  not  to  swop  fotograffs 
oftener  than  onse  in  10  daze,  unless  yu  forgit  how  the  gal 
looks. 

Okasionally  yu  want  tew  look  sorry  and  draw  in  yure 
wind  az  tho  yu  had  pain;  this  will  set  the  gal  tew  teaz- 
ing  yu  tew  find  out  what  ails  yu.  Evening  meetings  are 
a  good  thing  tu  tend,  it  will  keep  yure  religgion  in  tune; 
and  then  if  the  gal  happens  to  be  thare,  bi  acksident, 
she  kan  ask  yu  tew  go  hum  with  her.  Az  a  ginral  thing 
i  wouldn't  brag  on  uther  gals  mutcb  when  i  waz  court- 
ing, it  mite  look  az  tho  yu  knu  tew  mutch.  If  you  will 
court  3  years  in  this  wa,  awl  the  time  on  the  square,  if 
yu  don't  sa  it  iz  a  leettle  the  slikest  time  in  your  life, 
yu  kan  git  measured  for  a  hat  at  my  expense,  and  pa  for 
it.  Don't  court  for  munnj,  nor  buty,  nor  relashuns;  theze 
things  are  jist  about  az  onsartin  az  the  kerosense  ile  refining 
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bizzness,   liabel    tew  git   out  ov  repair  and  bust  at  enny 
minnit. 

Court  a  gal  for  fun,  for  the  luv  yu  bear  her,  for  the  vartue 
and  bizzness  thare  iz  in  her ;  court  her  for  a  wife  and  for  a 
mother,  court  her  as  yu  wud  court  a  farm,  for  the  strength 
ov  the  sile  and  the  parfeckshun  ov  the  title;  court  her  as 
tho  she  wan't  a  fule,  and  yu  a  nuther;  court  her  in  the 
kitchen,  in  the  parlor,  over  the  wash-tub,  and  at  the  pian- 
ner;  court  this  way,  yung  man,  and  if  yu  don't  git  a  good 
wife  and  she  don't  a  good  hustband,  the  fait  won't  be  in 
the  courting.  — Josh  Billings. 


CCXXVL— "Died  Poor." 

"It  was  a  sad  funeral  to  me,"  said  the  speaker,  "the 
saddest  I  have  attended  for  many  years." 

"That  of  Edmonson ? " 

"Yes." 

"How  did  he  die?" 

"Poor — poor  as  poverty.  His  life  was  one  long  struggle 
with  the  world,  and  at  every  disadvantage.  Fortune  mocked 
him  all  the  while  with  golden  promises  that  were  destined 
never  to  know  fulfillment." 

"Yet  he  was  patient  and  enduring,"  remarked  one  of  the 
company. 

"Patient  as  a  Christian — enduring  as  a  martyr,"  was  the 
answer.  "Poor  man,  he  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  He 
ought  to  have  succeeded,  for  he  deserved  success." 

"Did  he  not  succeed?"  questioned  the  one  who  had 
spoken  of  his  patience  and  endurance. 

"No,  sir;  he  died  poor,  just  as  I  have  stated.  Nothing 
that  he  ever  put  his  hand  to  succeeded.  A  strange  fatality 
seemed  to  attend  every  enterprise." 

"I  was  with  him  in  his  last  moments,"  said  another, 
"and  he  thought  he  died  rich." 

"No,  he  has  left  nothing  behind,"  was  replied.     "The 
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heirs  will  have  no  concern  as  to  the  administration  of  his 
estate." 

"He  left  a  good  name,"  said  one,  "and  that  is  something." 

"And  a  legacy  of  noble  deeds,"  said  another. 

"And  many  precious  examples,"  said  a  third. 

"Lessons  of  patience  in  suffering;  of  hope  in  adversity; 
of  heavenly  confidence  when  the  sunbeams  fell  upon  his 
bewildering  path,"  was  the  testimony  of  another. 

•'And  high  truths,  manly  courage,  heroic  fortitude." 

"Then  he  died  rich,"  was  the  emphatic  declaration. 
"Richer  than  the  millionaire  who  went  to  his  long  home 
on  the  same  day,  a  miserable  pauper  in  all  but  gold.  A 
sad  funeral,  did  you  say?  No,  my  friend,  it  was  a  triumph- 
ant procession!  Not  the  burial  of  the  human  cold,  but  the 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  translation  of  an  angel.  Did 
not  succeed !  Why  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  successes. 
In  every  conflict  he  came  off  the  victor,  and  now  the 
victor's  crown  is  upon  his  brow.  Any  grasping,  soulless, 
selfish  man,  with  a  moderate  share  of  brains,  may  gather 
in  money,  and  learn  the  art  of  keeping  it,  but  not  one  in 
a  hundred  can  conquer  bravely  in  the  battle  of  life,  as 
Edmonson  conquered  and  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks  of 
men  a  hero.  No,  no;  he  did  not  die  poor,  but  rich,  rich 
in  neighborly  love,  and  rich  in  celestial  affections.  And 
his  heirs  have  an  interest  in  the  administration  of  his 
affairs.  A  large  property  has  been  left  his  heirs,  and  let 
them  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  lose  precious  things  through 
false  estimates  and  ignorant  appreciations." 

"You  have  a  new  way  of  estimating  the  wealth  of  man," 
said  the  one  who  had  first  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
deceased. 

"Is  it  not  the  right  way?,r  was  answered.  "There  are 
higher  things  to  gain  in  this  world  than  the  wealth  that 
perishes.  Riches  of  princely  value  ever  reward  the  true 
merchant  who  trades  for  wisdom,  buying  it  with  the  silver 
of  truth  and  the  gold  of  love.     He  dies  rich  who  can  take 
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his  treasures  with  him  to  the  new  land  where  he  is  to  abide 
forever;  and  he  who  has  to  leave  all  behind  on  which  he 
placed  his  affection,  dies  poor  indeed.  Our  friend  Edmon- 
son died  richer  than  a  Girard  or  an  Astor;  his  monument 
is  built  of  good  deeds  and  noble  examples.  It  will  abide 
forever. " 


CCXXVII. — The  Cataract  op  Lodore. 

"How  does  the  water 
Come  down  at  Lodore?" 
My  little  boy  asked  me 

Thus  once  on  a  time; 
And,  moreover,  he  tasked  me 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 

Anon  at  the  word, 

There  first  came  one  daughter 

And  then  came  another, 

To  second  the  third 
The  request  of  their  brother, 
And  to  hear  how  the  water 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 

With  its  rush  and  its  roar 
As  many  a  time 

They  had  seen  before. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 
For  of  rhymes  I  had  store, 

And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing; 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  well 
In  the  tarn  on  the  fell; 
From  its  fountains 
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In  the  mountains, 
Its  rills  and  its  gills; 

Through  moss  and  through  brake 
It  runs  and  it  creeps 
For  a  while,  till  it  sleeps 
In  its  own  little  lake. 

And  thence  at  departing, 
Awakening  and  starting, 
It  runs  through  the  reeds, 
And  away  it  proceeds 
Through  meadow  and  glade, 
In  sun  and  in  shade, 
And  through  the  wood-shelter, 

Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 
Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-skurry. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling, 
And  there  it  lies  darkling; 
Now  smoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 
Till,  in  this  rapid  race 

On  which  it  is  bent, 
It  reaches  the  place 

Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along, 
Striking  and  raging, 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among: 
Rising  and  leaping, 
Sinking  and  creeping, 
Swelling  and  sweeping, 
Showering  and  springing, 
Flying  and  flinging, 
Writhing  and  ringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking. 
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Spouting  and  frisking 
Turning  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound: 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in, 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound; 

Collecting,  projecting, 
Receding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  hitting  and  splitting, 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  rattling  and  battling, 
And  shaking  and  quaking, 
And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  saving, 
And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  flowing. and  going, 
And  running  and  stunning, 
And  foaming  and  roaring, 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  moaning  and  groaning; 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
And  whitening  and  brightening, 
And  quivering  and  shivering, 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 
And  thundering  and  floundering; 


